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CHAP. IX. 



OF GREENLAND. 



X HE east side of Greenland, which lies oppo- 
site to Iceland, is rendered inaccessible by moun- 
tains of ice, which rise from the sea to an asto- 
nishing height ; and the west side toward Davis's 
Straits is litile more than a confused heap of rocks, 
whose summits are perpetually enveloped with a 
mantle of snow : but the southern part is muqh 
better known, and as far as the Danish and Nor- 
wegian colonies have penetrated, the climate is 
temperate. During the summer season, which, 
continues from the end of May to the middle of 
September, the weather is warm and comfortable; 
ihough even •at this time the inhabitants are often 
alarmed by violent storms ^ and in calm weather^, 
the coasts are infested with disagreeable i*og$. 
Near the shore, and in the bays and inlelff^ the 
low l^^ds are crowned with beautitul verdar%^; 
but beyond the sixty-eighth degree of north lati- 
tude, the cold 'is p roil ig ion sly intense j and tt;- 
wards the end of August all the coast is coveted 
with ice, and remains in that state tjll tiie cnsuiug 
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2 GREENLAND. 

summer. Greenlatid is seldom visited with thun« 
der and lightning ; but the aurora borealis is very 
frequent and bright. At the time of new or fuU 
knoon, the tide rises and fails upon the coast about 
eighteen feet ; and it is worthy of I'emark, -that 
the springs and fountains on sboce^ rise and ^ 
with the flux and reflux of the ocean. 



ANIMALS. 



THE only domestic animals -found in Green- 
land are dogs which frequently snarl and how!, 
but ^re never heard to bark : they are timorouf, 
and consequently unfit for the chace, yet if hot 
tamed when young they become remarkably wild 
and mischievous. The Greenlanders use diese 
creatures to draw their sledges, yoking four, 
siXy and sometimes eight to a sledge, loaden with 
live or six large seals ; and it is said that they often 
travel sixty miles in a winter's day upon the ice. 

The white bears of Greenland differ from those 
of other countries, in having the head and neck of 
ft more lengthened form, aiid the body longer in 
proportion to its bulk. The hair of these animals 
is !ong,'^and soflt as wool; the ears and eyes are 
small, but the teeth are large, and the limbs re- 
markably long. They are not only seen at land, , 
but often on ice-floats, several leagues at sea. 
They ere sometimes transported in this manner to- 
:ftKe coa!(t of Iceland; and it sometimes happeps^ ! 
that when a Greenlander and his wife are paddling 
out at sea, a white bear unexpectedly g^t< ^ 
into their boat, and, like a passenger, sufbrs.him^*- r 
•elf to be rowed to shore. \ 
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ANIMALS. S 

It appears, however, that the Greenland bear 
K an animal of extracwdinary fierceness, and, if 
aUacked, will make- astomshtog extttioss t» 
avenge himself mi' his assailant. Barents had the 
mofit horrid proofs of their ferocky at Nora Zem- 
blg^ where they attacked and devoured sany of 
his seamen,, even in the sigiit of their comrades. 
And an instance. stiH more remarkable h thui 
narcated by the Rev. Mr. Bingley, in hk Animal 
Biography « " Not many years, ago,, tlje crew of 
a boat belonging te a ship in the whale-fishery, 
shot at a beaa: at a littk distance, ai^i wounded k. 
The animal immediat^^ siel up the roost dreadiul 
how];^ and ran along the ice toward» the boat. 
Bc^re be seachied it ^ second shot wa» ftred, and 
hit hkn« TTbis served but to inctcMe bis fury. 
He presently swam ie tiie: boat, and> in atteiimt«v 
ing to get on boards reached one <»£ his ibre-ieet 
upon the giunnel; la^t one ef the cre^, having a 
h^Utchet in his hanJ« cut it off. The animal still, 
however, continued to swim atfter thcan, t^ they 
arrived at ibe ship t and sevecad shots w^e fired < 
at bmj, which ahe took effect : but on reaching 
the ship, he immediately ascended the deck ; and 
the crew having fled ii)to the sbroudis, be was pur- 
suing Uiem thither, when a sfaet ^m one of uiem 
laid him dead upon the deck.'^ 

During the summer these creatures reside chiefty 
on the ice islands, frequently-swimming from one 
ttraoother; but at the approach g£ winter they 
retire, and bed themselves deep beneath the snow, 
where they pass the bng Arctic pight in mji/i^p oh 
terpidMy . Great numbers of them, howe^i aije 
annually driven from their favorite retreats* by 
impjstuous winds; or cutrents, and perish in the 
oipensesL 
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4 GRCENLAN]>. 

These bears produce one or two cubs at a 
tune; and their maternal affection is so strong that 
they will rather die than desert their young in the 
hour of danger. We shall relate one instance 
which seems peculiarly worthy of attention. 
While a frigate, which was sent out some years 
ago to make discoveries towards the north pole, 
was locked in the ice, a man at the mast-head 
gave notice, that tliree bears were advancing 
over the frozen ocean, and directing their course 
directly toward the vessel; having, probably, 
been invited by the scent of some blubber of a 
sea-horse^ which was burning on the ice at the 
lime of their approach. The animals, which 
proved to be a she-bear and two large cubs, ran 
eagerly to the fire and drew out the flesh that re* 
mained unconsumed. The mariners then threw 
some other lumps of flesh upOn the ice, which the 
old bear fetched away singly, and, dividing each 
lump, ^ve a share to each of her cubs ; but as 
she was Fetching away the last piece she received 
a wound from a musket-ball, and her young ones 
were both shot dead. The scene now became 
truly affecting, and the tender concern expressed 
by the poor animal in the last moments of her ex* 
piring cubs, might have drawn tears of pity from 
any but unfeeling minds. Though desperately 
wounded, and scarcely able to crawl to the place 
where the victims lay, she carried the lump of 
^esh thither, divided it between them, and laid - 
her paws first upon one, and then upon the other, 
anxiously endeavouring to raise them up. When 
she found that she could neither stir them nor-' 
entice tbem to eat, she went off to some distance, . 
looked back, and mounted most piteously^ but 
this not availing, she returned, and with signs of 
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ANIMALS. 5 

inexpressible affection walked round them, paw- 
ing them and moaning. At length, perceiving 
them to be cold and Ikeless, she raised her head 
towards the ship and uttered a growl of despair. 
This was immediately returned by a discharge of 
musqiietry, and the affectionate animal, havmg 
fallen between her cubs, expired in the act of 
licking their wounds. 

The usual food of these quadrupeds consists of 
seals, fish, and the carcases of whales ; but when 
on land they prey on deer, hares, young birds, 
and other animals ; and they are also said to eat 
various kinds of berries. When allured by the 
scent of the flesh of seals, they assemble in large 
droves, and sometimes attempt to break into the 
habitations of the Greenlanders ; but they are 
easily repulsed by the smoke of burnt feathers. 

Of their astonishing ss^ac^ty in searching for 
prey, the following story is related. " The white 
bears in Greenland, notwithstanding thei coldness 
of the clhnate, have an exquisite sense of smell- 
ing, and sometimes when the fishermen have dis- 
missed the carcase of a whale, and left it floating 
on the waves three or four leagues from the shore, 
these animals will stand as near the water as they 
can, and raising themselves on their hind legs, 
snuff in the air till they are at length satisfied 
when<?e the odour comes. * They then cast them- 
selves into the sea, and »wim directly toward the 
carcase. Their flesh is said to be coarse, and the 
liver is extremely unwholesome ; but their skins 
are used for coverings of various kinds, and their 
tend<ms, when split asunder, are said to form ex« 
ixjllent thread. 

Here are rein-deer, very different from those 
of Xapland. . They i^re grey and ^aggy, wit»^ 
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6 GR&£NLA;lfU. 

horns like l hart^ having three or four brancBet 
on each side^ about a ^t long, and two inches 
broad ; and they have long ears and short tails* 
They are very lean in the spring ; but in summer 
they grow. so fat by feeding on a sort of yellow- 
moss, that their flesh on the ribs is sometimes hut 
iBches deep. 

Neither snakes; nor any other venomoos crea^ 
turesy can live in this climate, nOr are the Green- 
landers plagued with ratSy mice, Of beetles ; they 
have neither ant« nor bees» yet moskettos^ oc 
j^nats» swarm in this country, and are extremely 
troublesome. 

Greenland abounds with eagles, falcons,, large 
speckled owls, ravens^ and in short wit the kiaas 
of land and sea-fowl known in Norway^ are seen 
here in amazing .numbers* The rivers afibrd 
plenty of salmon, trout, and cray-fish ; and the 
sea yields an inexhaustible variety of aU kindt^ o£ 
fish, except oysters. 

The whales are larger than- in any otiier part of 
the world, some of them being two hundred feed 
in length, but the more U'^ual size is from fiftv to 
eighty or a hundred. The true whale difers 
iirom other fish that bear that name in his having 
no teeth, instead of which he has a kind of horay, 
substance growing on each side of his upper jjaw^ 
consisting of a great number of diflferent blade% 
some a foot bnMtd at the bottom, and iw^e oc 
fifteen feet long, ending in a sort of fringe, simh^ 
lar to hog's bri<ifcles» These when split and. 
&sliioned are Called whcdebone^ <The whale hai^ 
a large flaltish head, with two small eyes, 
not larger tlian those of an ox ; and ibr his bulk 
he lias a nartow throat, being seldom more than a 
foot wide^ though he can opea his jaws several. 
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ANZMALS, T 

Moms. On the top of his head he has two 
holes, through which he dratvs in air, and dis- 
charges, water taken in at his mouth, which he 
^oots up to a surprising height. His bones are 
hard like those ot quadrupeds; hut. Instead of 
having a cavity in the middle, they are porous 
and full of marrow. The belly i^ white, but the 
rest of the body is black or reddish ; and the flesh 
Js coarse, hard, and mixed with sinews. The 
outermost skin is thin, which covers another bU 
most an inch thick, but so tender, that it is of 
little defence to the animal against the assaults of 
its enemies. Between this skin and the fiesh lies 
|he fat or blubber, from whence train oil is pro- 
cured by boiling. The whale has very strong 
sinews abodf^the tail, with which he turns and 
winds himself as he pleases, and «wiiDS with 
wonderful swiilness *, making a track In the sea 
like a large ship under sq\\. These animals are 
much tormented with a kind of lice, which some- 
times eat large holes in their bodies^ and k is 
supposed they feel great pain before a storm, 
being observed at such a time to tumble about in 
a violent manner. As to the food of whales, it 
is probably small fishes of several sorts ; but upoa 
-opening their bodies there is seldom found any 
thing but a few weeds, and a quantity of black 
insects like spiders, which are very numerous in 

* In fishes the tail is the grand instrument o^swim- 
ming, not the fins, as is generally imagined, these only 
serving to keep their bodies well poised and balanced, 
and prevent vacillation. For this feason fishes are more 
strong and mnsculous in the tail than any other part ; 
and it is observable that the motive parts of all animals 
arc the strongest, as tiie thighs of men for waiting, the 
j>cctoral muscles of birds for flying, 3tc. 
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8 GltEENLAND. . •" ' 

the northern seas. Whales copulate like qua- 
drupeds, bring forth their young alive, and suckle 
them with their millt. 

Besides the whale there are many other re- 
markable fishes and amphibious animals found 
near Greenland, which requirfe a brief descrip- 
tion. Some of these, indeed, are supposed to be 
of the whale kind, particularly the fin-fish, which 
equals the whale in length but not in thickness, 
and has a fin on its back which the whale has 
not ; from whence his name. He tlirows water 
higher than a whale of his size ; has brown lips, 
which are twisted like a rope; and the colour of 
his body resembles that of a tench. He is ex- 
tremely nimble, as well as strong; and is killed 
in the same manner as the whale."*" When these 
fish come upon the coast, the whales disappear. 

The niorse, or sea-horse, is an amphibious 
creature as large as an ox, with four feet, a thick 
round head, and a short neck, in which lies 
his greatest strength. His eyes are red, his ears 
small, and his nostrils large, from whence he 
spouts water. His skin is very thick and covered 
with hair, and from his upper jaw proceed two 
Jong teeth, which are as white as snow, and more 
esteemed than ivory, as they keep tlieir cplour 
better. This creature is very bold, makingj to- 
wards a boat as soon as he is attacked, arid en- 
deo vouri ng to overset it, sometimes tearing large 
pieces from it with his teeth ; but the seamen 
generally give him a warm reception, and dis- 
patch him with lances. When whafes happen 
lo be scarce, the. oil and' teeth of these animals 
help to supply the deficiency. There is a little 
island, lying directly south of Greenland, remark- 
able for the great number of morses that frequen* 
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ANIMALS. 9 

the coast. It is called Cherry-Island ; and it ap- 
pears from Harris's collection, that the Englisk 
have formerly made several profitable voyages thi- 
ther, where in one season they got three hogs- 
heads of morses teeth, and made twenty-two tons 
of oil out of the flesh of those animals. In the 
year 1610 the Russia company took possession of 
the island, and that year they killed a thousand 
morses, and made about fifty tons of oil : but we 
do not find that any ships have been sent thither 
for more than a hundred years past. , 

The monoceros, or sea-unicorn, has been men- 
tioned in the preceding chapter, as daring to 
attack the largest whale with his horn ; but he is 
not the only enemy .the whale has to deal with. 
The sword-fish, so called from his sharp pointed 
upper jaw resembling a sword, pursues the 
whale and fin-fish with great eagerness. They 
are of various sizes, from three to twenty feet in 
length; are shaped almost like a man's arm, and 
their eyes are remarkably prominent. A few of 
them will dispatch a large whale, and when Lhey 
have killed him they feed chiefly on his tongue ; 
but sometimes they are deprived of their prey by 
the fishermen who are spectators of the combat. . 

Another enemy of the whale, and the most 
voracious of all, is the hay, of .whk*h there are 
several sorts, the largest being about eiglitcen 
feet long, and generally of a greyish colour. This 
fish does not kill the whale at once, but bites 
large pieces of fat from his sides, making holes 
as if they had been dug with a sfeovel ; insomuch,' 
that fishermen have sometimes tauten whales which 
feave had greatpart of their blubber torn away in 
this manner. The Hver of the hay is exceeding 
large, and ^bumds in oil ; and^ ms fleshy when 
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10 GREENLAND. 

dried some days in the air, and afterwards boiled 
or roasted, is accounted tderabk food. 



VEGETAQ^LKS, MINBAA1.S, &C. 

IT appear^ from the ancient Norwegian chro* 
nicies, that Greenland formerly produced exceU 
lent wheat, and that, large oaks were found here, 
which carried acorns as big as apples.' Some of 
these -oaks are still to be seen in the southern 
parts, and i»roanv places the marks of ploughed 
land are very visible ; but s^ present the country 
is totally destitute of corn.. Cabbages^ turnips, 
and colewort of an eitcellent flavour are prodiK^ed 
on some of tlie low lands i and the sides of the 
mouintains near the bays, are clothed with wild 
thyme which dii&ises its aromatic odours to a con-* 
siderable dl«ttance. Here also are found some 
junip«r-berries, blue-berries, btl*berries, &c. but 
the reader mast observe, that these productions aire 
only to be seen between the sixtieth and sixty- 
fiftu degrees of latitude ; for the more northerly 
parts are totally destitute of vegetation. 

Greenland is supposed to contain many mines 
of metal, though npne of them are wrought. Mr. 
Egede received a lump ofx-opper ore from one of 
the natives who lived to the southward of the 
Danish colony; and he sent a large quantity of 
sand, of a yellow colour, intermixed with streaks 
of Vermillion, to the Bergen company. It is highly 
probable that this present proved very valusile, 
ibr Mr. Egede was soon soHcited by letter, to pro- 
cure as much of that sand as possible ; but as the 
Wfark lie bad «et up was blown down by a iempe^^ 
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FISHCftfgtj TEAD£> &C. 11 

he Mf^as never able to (md the place whence he 
lock the iirat speetinen. This country produce* 
rock crystals^ and enUre mountains of the asbestos 
or incombustible flax. In some parts is also found 
9' kind of bastard marble, which the natives Sotm 
inti) laesps^ drinking vessels, iie» 



FISIi£J^iKS, TRAPS, &C* 

TH£ profUs jirising frem Ike bone and dl of 
the whales imluoes the £ngUth, Dutch, and soom 
0th^r nations to send annually a numb^ of vessels 
to the cp^t of Qfeenland, where those huge 
creatures are taken m the fellowing manner. 
When tke seamen see w hear a whale spout, 
0very one hastenjs to his boat, of which there a^e 
five orstx|}^ngiog to each ri)ip,and sixor sevea 
men to each b^at ; and having rowed till they 
come pretty near tb/s whaler the ha^Fpooneer strikes 
him with his b&rpoon, which t.^ a kind of javelin 
(ive or six feet Umg^ pointed with steel and 
bearded h'ke m arrow, to the other end whereof 
p line is (kstened. This requires both str^^gtb 
and dexterity, in order to make the wound deep 
enough, and in the most proper place. As soon 
R8 the whale finds himself wounded, he plungof 
swiftly towards the bottom of the deep, and would 
inevkaUy sink tlie boat if tlie seamen did not 
give him line enough, which they take care 
io do by &stening one to another, sometimes to 
the lengih of eight or nine hundred fathoms. 
The man at the helm observes which way the 
rope goes, and steers the boat accordingly, that 
k may run out directly forwards, otherwise th^ 
c 2 
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l2 creenlajnd: 

boat would be overset ; and the harpooneer keeps 
wetting the place where the line runs, J^st the boat 
should take fire by the quickness of the motion. 
. The other boats row before, and observe the 
line, occasionally drawing it in "gently when 
they ifind it ^slacken, to prevent the wfiale's en- 
tangling it amongst the rocks. When the fish is 
somewhat spent and weakened, he rises up again 
for air, upon Avhich the harpooneer gives him a 
j?econd wound, and perhaps they dart several little 
spears into his body; till atJength being quite 
i^xhausted, and fainting with the loss of blood, the 
men have an opportunity of approaching and 
thrusting a long steeled lance under his fins 
into his intestines, which soon puts a period td 
his existence. His vitals being touched, he spouts 
out streams of blood instead of water, and rages 
most furiously, beating the sea with his tail till it i^ 
all on a foam, and the noise oL it may be heard 
^i a great distance ; till havmg quite lost his 
strength, he tums on one side and expires. 

All the boats are now emplojied m towing 
the floating carcase to the ship, against the side of 
which it is ^stened by rop^, ^ne round the 
neck, and another round the tail. This done, 
three or four iM^p^go down upon the whale with 
a sort of irons on their feet to^^revent their slipi 
ping, and with large knives cui off the fat in 
pieces several feet long, which are drawn up into 
the ihip by "lines and pullies. Then they cut 
off the whalebone from the upper jaw with a 
hatchet made for that purpose, and having thus 
stripped the carcase of all its fat and fins, the 
rest is turned adrift, and is welcome food to the 
birds and white bears. As the large pieces of 
^t are cut off, the rest of the crew are em- 
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FISHEHIESy TftADE, tzC. 1^ 

ployed in cutting them smaller, and picking out 
all the lean ; after which they are put up in tubs, 
^d stowed in Hie hold of the vessel. . When tlie 
fishing season is over, nothing remains but to sail 
homewards, where the blubber is boiled and 
melted into oil. — In general this fishery is very 
profitable, but veryunoertain, a ship sometimes 
taking seven or eight whales in one voyage, and 
at other times returning home without taking any 
thing at all. . 

The chief emplofent of the Oreenlanders is 
fishing, for which they have very curious tackle^ 
The boats, in which they row out to sea, are 
about six yards in length, and only about a yard 
broad in the middle, ending in a very sharp point 
at both extremities. They are made of very thin 
narrow boards, fastened together with whalebope, 
and covered with seal^skins. The top is covered 
with skin, vwtli ai^^ening in the middle, which> 
when a man has Altered, is fastened close round 
bis waist, so that no water can enter the boat. 
These boa|| gojt so prodigious a rate,- that a man 
may row sixty or seventy miles a day, though h^ 
has but one, oar^^hiGh is six or seven feet tonff^ 
and fiat at both ends. These boats are cas^ 
overset, but "this is liUle regarded, if the owner 
escapes with life, ^hey^ ha«e likewise a kind of 
open barges, which are also pointed ai both ^n4s# 
but are not very deep : these are cmrered with 
seal-skins, and are high at the •extrenmes. They 
make use of them in oonVeying their efiects in 
their emigrations, or when they^ embark ibr th^ 
whale fishery. 

When th^ Greenlanders go to catch whales^ 
they put on their best apparel, persuaded, that if 
they were not neatly dressed, the whale would 
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9hun thciQ. Upon these oGcamiiic, about fifty 

CiB 9ad wQi9«n set'jout together in one ot' the 
ge boats. They strike the whale with hwtytoons, 
to which are &stened lines, two or three laihoms 
long, made of sealskins, at the end of which is ft 
bag of a wliole seal-skin, filled with air like s 
bladder, that the whale, on^ving away with the 
b&rpoon in his body, may be the sooner tired^ 
•nd the jQ|^nB>easily lound, the air bag prevei^in^ 
bis staying long under water. He no sooner loses 
Itrenglh, than they attack him with their «pears 
luod bii€e^> till he is killed ; and then putting ^n 
Iheir s«al-skin coats, wkh boots, gloves and caps« 
lafied so tight together, that nothing can penetrates 
them, fbsy leap into the sea, and begin to slic« 
pff the §BLt, all rauad ike body ; they are even 
Mmetisies sio daring as to get upon the whale^a 
baeki while he is yet alive, in order to midie 
the quicker dispatch in kiUwff him^ and cutting 
^way the fat. ^ 

. Thttruse much the ^me method in killing the 
RtalSf but in the northern parts, vher« the sea is 
froaen* they look out for the holes which the seaU 

eemselves make with their %l^iiti;^ of about the 
gness fif a shilling, that they may fetch theii- 
breath. On finding one of these holes, they seat 
tiiemselves near it,»and no tooner perceive the 
(fial {nit his snout to it for air, than they strike him 
wilh a small harpoon, which they have ready in 

Seir handi 'hoidiiig in their other hand^ a strap 
sksned to it, a £i&om in length. HtK^ing stf^K 
the seal, so that he cannot escape, they cut the 
bole large enough to get him up through it ; and 
as soon as they have got his head above the ice,, 
liili hiqi, and th#n lift \i\m out. They have also 
0ther methods of catching ^s; they make a 
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p^at Ik^ ih the ice, or, ii> sj^nng, find the 
made by the tieals themsehres, tflfough which th 

fet upon the ice, in ovder ix> bosK in Hie si 
fear the^ holes, tbey ptaee a hvr bench, up 
which they lie down on their belly, having ii 
ttiftde a siiMtli hole, near the large one/ throii 
which they sofUy let down a pole, headed witi 
barpoon, a strap bein|| fawlened to it, which o 
bojds inrhis hand. While another, fying upon t 
bench, with his face downwards, watckes t 
€omin«^ of the seal ;^ which when he perceives 
cries Ke, upon which- he who holds the pole stril 
the seal. But in spring. When the sidal^ Ifo up 
Ihe ice, the Greenlanders, disgufsed in seal-skii 
with a long pci6 in their hands, oreep towai 
tbem,^ moving their heads forwards and ba< 
wards, and snorting, like a seal ; till coming nc 
their destined victims,, they strike thenoi wuh t 
pole. 

. In ordinary iishkig, die Greenlanders nia 
use of liooks of iron or bone ; their lines are ma 
of whalebone cut snaa|I and thin f and with ti 
tackle they catch abundance of ^fh. Their w 
of fishing for small salmon^ or sea trout, is 
follows. At low water tbey^^buHd small inclosui 
of stone, near the mouth of a river, or any ot( 
place where the saknon enters: when the tl 
corned in/ the salmon, which enter the river^ p 
at high water over the inclosure, and remain 
the river till the water ebbs, when the fisherm 
way-lay them, and stop the passage, till the th 
of low water > wlien the salmon are left on c 
knd^ and iqay be caught with the hand : if th 
are left in holes, they take them with a pc 
beaded with ifon hodts, or two sharp point 
boaes* 
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The trade of this country is chiefly carried on 
by the Copenhagen company, who annually send 
three or tour vessels ; and the Dutch are prolii-. 
bited from combg within a certain distance of 
their colonies. And in the year 1693, a number 
of English subscribers were incorporated by act 
of paniament, under the same of the Greenland 
Company^ They were empowered to use the 
trtuie of catching whales in the Greenbnd seas, 
and to make bye^laws for the govusmiBeiit of the 
.persons employed in their servke* This com- 
pany, by ill management, and t^ losses, was 
reduced to the necessity of breaking up in 1707; 
but by a subsei^uent act of parliament it was de- 
clared, that any persons whcw^uld adventure to 
.Greenland for whale-fishing should import whale 
fins, oil, &e. without paying any duty, and should 
enjoy all the privileges granted to the Greenland 
company. 

The commodities Greenland affords for com- 
merce,^ are whale-bone,, bkibber, 5«a-unic6rn% 
horns, iand the skins of seab, bears; deer, and' 
foxes ; which are usually bartered for linen shirts^ 
coarse woollen ck^th, fishing hooksr^ hardware,, 
looking-glassea, timber, ch^t»y ^ and culinary 
utensils. 

• As Greenland can yield us no amusement on 
the subjects oF buildings^ antiquities, arts, or in- 
ventions, we shall conclude tins '^chapter with aA 
account oflhe hardships endured by eight £«^ish- 
men, who* wiiiteced there in the year 1630^; and 
as this will give an^accurate idea of the severity of 
tbe climate, we hope it will not bedeeined either 
fof ei^i to our subject, or uneiHertairving to our 
rcadeyjj. ' . 

Tlu-ee yessels Were fitted out, in 1630, for 
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Greenland^ and one of tliem, a li(tle before the 
time of returning, being straitened for provisions, 
the captain sent eiglit men ashore, to kill veni- 
8on« with orders to follow the, ship to Green 
Harbour, which lies a litile to the southward of 
the place where they went ashore. These men, 
having killed fourteen or fifteen deer, proposed 
to have gone on board the ship the ddy following; 
but a great quantity of ice driving towards the 
shore, the ship was obliged to stand so far out to 
sea, that, when they came to Green Harbour, she 
was out of sight. Now the ships being to leave 
Greenland within three days, they thought it 
most advisable to proceed to Belf-Sound, the 
place of rendezvous, distant from Green Harbour 
about sixteen leagues to the southward. As they 
were under terrible apprehensions lest the ship* 
ping should be gone from thence belbre ihey ar* 
rived there, in oi'der to lighten the boat and make 
the greater expedition they flung the venison into 
the sea; but none of them having an accurate 
knowledge of the coast, they, over- shot the port 
above ten leagues ; when, being sensible of their 
error, they returned to the northward. How- 
ever, one of the company asserting that Bel(- 
SouikI lay farther to the souths they directed their 
course southward again ; till being a second time 
convinced of their mists^e, ihey turned again to 
ithe north, and at len^ arrived at the desired 
harbour; but they had spent sa much^ time in 
rowing backwaras and forwards, that the ships 
had actually sailed for England. As soon rts 
they perceived thisy they stood looking on one 
another as men ama^d at the distress to which 
they were suddenly reduced, being neither pro-* 
vided with clothes, food, firii^g, nor a habitation 
yox.« III. 
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to shelter themselves from the piercing cold which 
they must expect in so rigorous a climate. After 
isome time, however, they began to think of the 
properest means to iceep themselves alive during 
the approaching winter, in a country within 
•twelve tlegrees of (he pole, bemg the first that 
«ver staid there during that dismal season : and 
perliaps liistory does not afford an instance of a 
■company of men in so distressed a condition, who 
^rncfed more coyrage and patience, or macte a 
wiser provisicm for their preservation. 

The first thing they agreed on was to go to 
<jreen Harbour, where they arrived in twelve 
^ours ; and htiving killed near twenty deer and 
Four bears, they brought them to Bell-Sound. 
Here happened to be a larg6 booth erected, for 
the coopers to work* in at the Hshing season, 
eighty feet long and fifty broad, covered with 
tiles, and the sides well boarded. Within this 
they built another, whose length was twenty feet, 
ihe breadth sixteen, and the height ten, making 
it as close and warm as possible. They also pro- 
vided themselves with wood, which they stowed 
between the beams and roof of the greater 
booth ; btit on taking a slight survey of their pro* 
visions, they fcmd there was not half enough 
1o serve them all the winter, and therefore agreed 
to allow themselves but one meal a day, put- 
ting their confidence in heaven, and praying 
for strength and patience to endure their , 
afHictiorr;. 

By the beginning of October the nights were 
grown long, the weather very cold, and the sea 
iro2en over ; and having now no business to di- 
vert their /nelaheholy thoughts, they began more 
than ever to reflect on tlick milerable condition^ 
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bttt received great comfort frctn their frequent and 
fervent devotions. And npw, upon a more nar- 
row survey of their provisioos, they concluded to 
liave only three meaU ^ week of venison and* 
hear, and four meals of fritters, which is a very> 
Icathsome food, being nothing but the scrap) 
of whale's fat, whidi are usually flung away after 
they have been boiled for. oil j and lest their Brings 
should not huld out, they thought it proper to 
dress more meat at a time, and put it up in hog»f 
heads. 

On the 1 4th of October the sun left thern^ 
but they had the moon continually, and also a 
glimmering kind of day-light for some hours, 
which gradually decreased till the 1 st of Decern* 
her, from which time to the 20ih they could not 
perceive any day-light at all. As for liglit within 
doors, finding some sli^ek-lead upon one of the 
coolers, they made three lamps, wiiich they sup- 
plied with oil that was fortunately left in the 
cooper's tent ; and for wicks tliey made use <rf 
rope-yarn. 

With tne new year their twilight began to in* 
orease ; and the cold also increased to such a de- 
gree, that it raised blisters on their ftesh as il 
they had been burnt, and if they touched iron it 
stuck to their finger^. On the 3d of February 
they were cheered by the returnnig rays of the 
sun, which shone upon the. tops of the snowy, 
mountains, and, after so long and dismal a night, 
afforded them the most delightful scene that ever 
was beheld. What added to their joy was the 
appearance of the bears, one of which they killed 
at the door of their booth : but the cold was so 
intense, that they could not stay there to lake off 
her skin, but dragged her into their house, and 
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there cut her to pieces. Upon \Sf\is they fed 
twenty days ; aAd sUt^rwardg they killed several 
other bears, one of them six feel high ; and hav^ 
ing now plenty o( food, and eating heartily two 
or three meals a day^ they soon found their strength 
increase. 

Towards the middle of March the days were 
cpnsiderably lengthened; and the fowls, which 
on the approach oF wint^sr fled to the south ward» 
began to resort to Greenland again in great num* 
bers. The foxes also, which had kept close iii 
their holes all winter, now appeared abroad ; of 
vhich our countrymen took no less than fiftyf 
and found them to be very good food when roasted^ 

In May the weather beginning to grow warm« 
t^d the season for the arrival of the ships coming 
on, some of them went almost every day to the 
top of a mountain, to see ii' they could discern 
a sail; but on the 25th of that month, npne of 
them happening to gp abroad, one of them in the 
outward booth heard somebody hail the tent, 
which proved to be one of the boat's prew be^. 
longing to a ship just come from fcngland. Qf 
this the man had no sopner informed his com- 
panions, than they all ran out to meet their coun? 
trymen, by whom they were kindly treated; and 
Upon their return to England, they received a 
handsome gratuity, and were \vell provided iojf. 
lyr the generosity of the merchants. 
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" -, ^ ciiAP. x.; 

OF. fiWEl>«N AND LAPtAND. 

Luke^f Springy, CaiamcHs, CUmaie, Phenomena, ^u 

-I HE kingctem of Sweden i«i one of the largest 
in Evir(>j>e, and hi some J)laccs ihc soil i<? lolera- 
h\y fntkFuf ; but the great number of barreti 
mounj^iTni disp6r<ed ov(^r the face of th^xrounlry 
gi^e ^it a disagreeable aspect* From the moua* 
tain* fall innumerable fivers, or ratlier torrent.;;^ 
miny of \vhich are rendered unnavigable by th^ 
focks and cataracts that ob<fnicl tlifiir pas?;age ; 
artd'tliese form several great lake<;^ some of which 
are eighty English miles in length and" twenty in 
breadth. If therefore we mike an allowance for 
the' mountains, lakes, woods, heaths, and marshes, 
with which the country abounds, the habitable 
part <5\ rf wiH'be reduced to a small' proportion 
compared to the extent of the whole. 

Amongst the lake:^ of Sweden, that called 
Vetter is so remarkable in many res|>ects, that i{ 
deserves peculiar attention. *It divides Ea«rt and 
West Gothlatidv beii'ig in length, fvom north to 
south, above eighty miles, and about eighteen 
broad in the middle, growing narrower towards 
each extremity. The water of this lake is very 
clear, and in some places so deep, that it has been 
sounded with three hundred fathoms of line with- 
out finding the bpltom. For the mo^t part it is 
free from rocks, and has but few islands, the 
principal of which isVisingsoe, Ij'ing in the mid* 
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die of the lake. It is often dislurbtd bystorms^ 
apd sometimes so suddenly, that the ^ur&ce be- 
jips to be ruffled before the leftsl breath ^f wind 
IS perceived^ $o that' the Cftuie seems t0 proceed 
from the bottom of the wal«r; ; and it i(^ no un* 
common thing for boats to be tosmed by a tionivin 
one part of the lake, whilst others^ ttt oi smaH di»r 
t^nee enjov a perfect calm. That suoh^eritptiims 
and agitations of l^he water arie^promoted by sub- 
ierranfwus winds^ seems to be con^imectby v^rit 
Qus phenomena ; for Immediately before a storm, 
and whilst the sky is yet dear, there is {lerceived 
# noise like thunder in the lake> which is always 
felk>wed by a tempest. Of th|s the mhabitants of 
yjsingsoe are more sensible thi^n any others; for 
^om th^t part of the inland whence tbe\wind will 
blow the next day, they hear a con^ Red noise 
|jke the fifing of cannon ; and wfien tWs* rtimbliiig 
IS heard }n the east, k h generally folbwed by 
rain and h^il. Soof a people have likewise ol>- 
served, while the water has bjcen very x^lm^ a 
great number pF little clouds, likp to many darts, 
jising up from the bottom of the lake, which, 
juniting iii the aiir, fprm ^ kind of ^nis^siing rain ; 
wheft)Qle^5t plainly appe$,rs, that this is, in a^gmat 
neasore, oy^ing to subterraneous, winds. Tq 
atich winds i^lso, t<^elber yyith those from above, 
ye m*y attribute th^ sudden thavjriijg of the ice tn 
the spring, \^[ijch one n^ii^ute is strong enough to 
bear hprseis and sledgc^s, ^d the nejft is broken tq 
pieces. The sfraffge rjoise of thtf waters, which 
precedes th^s terrible eruption, warns travellers 
Ip make the be<t of their way ; but tliose who 
l^ppen to be at a great distance ^qm land are im* 
ipediately drowneq> or float upon shoals of ice 
till they meet with relief : and what is stilt more 
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d»ngerou8> the le^s^ blast of wind will sometimes 
»ink the ice suddenly tQ ihc^ boUQin, 

The yiole»tund«i'f ci|f rent* oF wa^er observed 
in this take r ar^ aWft v^ry ^ surprising, which, dit 
rectly. apposing!. the: wioda^ and waves, give the 
fishcrmaita great dea* of trouble From the^e, as 
weH j^trfronrtts'tinfalhomable depih^^ and siibter-) 
faneot^ft winds, it it»: suppop*$d to h^ve a communi- 
cation, diider i^round wiih another large lake calU 
ed yeniiery.ab!6at foffty mile* to the westward; 
^nd this seems io be pen firmed by. sev^al vi4iirl- 
pool^ that lie -between ^hese l*kes, two of which 
have been sounded^. and found d^ a vaU deplh^ 
What farmer countenartces tlus* opinion is> H^ 
some year?, without aoy visibie^cause, the. ^atefi 
jnccea$e,.aDd de^crcia^e again -the following years| 
as several persons bav^ observed, « 

in^ the vicinity of this lake, h a spring called 
the ifcmgry or Prophetic Fountain,, because the 
peasants assert that it never, hasi plenty of water 
but when there is a scarcity of corn the following^ 
year* It lies in^ valley encocn passed with sandy 
nilb^ and has; this .peculiarity, that in a rainy' 
sea&oa i|LU pc«im<>n}ydry> whereas in thedriest 
sumiQ^s it sometiia^H*pver|k>w» the highway pear 
Vadstein. In 1685^ which was a v^ry wet, year/ 
tliis spring was quite dried up; bi^t the nexi sum« 
mcr, y/htch. was'm>t so rainy, it was observed to 
increase; and in the remarkably dry summer of 
17Q5, when all the neighbouring springs entirely 
feiled, this had a plentiwl Mream <^ water. ^ ^ 

Cataracts, as we have ah-eady ol^rved, are 

frequent in the rivers of Sweden; but theipost 

noted of all, and the only one worth giving an 

account of, is that within a few leagues of Got- 

N|efli)arg; vyhere a river^ which issues ffqm ^' 
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lake Venner, lalU down a prodigious high preci* 
pice into a deep pit, with a terrible noi»e> and. 
with such violence, that large masts, -which are 
floated down the river to Gottenbargh, frequently 
dive so far under water by the isM, if lhey-ha|)pen 
to pitch endways, that some are half an iiou)', 
others three (juarter^, and some a whole hoar fee- 
fore they rise up again to tiie ^urlace - Many 
attempts have been made to find the depth of 
this hoie, with Unes of several hundred fathoms;, 
but no bottom could ever be dist overed. 

Wrth respect to Lapland, which lies to the 
north oi' Sweden, it seems in winter, upon a su- 
perticial view, scarcely ht to be the habitation of 
man; for in most places it abounds^^ with rocks, 
aod mountains, whose summits seem to pierce 
the clouds, and are covered with everiasling. 
snow. In other parts, the country spreads out 
into barren heaths, and sandy deserts overrun 
with moss, fern, and unprofitable weeds ; one 
barren wild stretching beyond another, with iiu^ 
tie or no pasture growing on the inlerraeiiiate 
spots. Besides these inconveniences, the length 
and severity of winter, with the. cold hideou.s 
winter nights, and the depth of snow that covers 
this .desolate region, one would imagine sufficient* 
to deter every human being from fixing his abode, 
in this inhospitable country. The account given 
by M. Maupertiiis, of the rigdr of this climate,, 
when, by order of the French kino;, he went to ^ 
determine the figure of the earth at the polar 
circle,ls enough to make'any man shudcjer, though 
his observations were* made in tihe southern bor- 
ders of the country: He ob^^rves^ that in De- 
cember, the snow continually fallmg ot ready to 
foil, obscured th^ sun eve^i during the fewiSionacQti 
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lie might have appeared at nciid-^ay, }n January 
tlie cold was increased to that degree^ that M- 
Reaumer's mercurial ihermometer, which at Paris, 
in the great frost of 1709« only fell to fourteen de- 

§rees oelow the freezing pointy was now got 
own fp Ihirty-seven. The spirit of wine in the 
Qthers was frozen ; and if the door of a warm 
room were opened, the external air, in a mo- 
ment, converted all the vapour in it into snow, 
-whirling it rotind in white vortexes. If they went 
abroad, they felt as if the air were tearing their 
breasts in pieces; and within doors, the crack- 
ing of the wood, of which the houses are built, . 
continually alarmed them with an increase of cold ; 
^iid people are often seen in this country who 
have lost a leg or an arm by the frost. The cold, 
'M^hich during the winter is always very great, 
increases by such violent and sudden fits, as 
are almost infallibly fatal to those who have the 
unhappiness to be exposed to it; and sometimes 
sudden tempests of snow prove still raor^ dan- 
gerous. The winds seem a( once to blo\y from 
all quarters, and driyp the snow about with such 
^ry, that all the roads are iji a moment renderpc} 
invisible^ *' how dreadful is the situation of a 
person," says our author, " surprised in the fields 
by such a slorip ! his knowledge pf the country, 
and even the mark he may havjB tajjien by the 
trees, cannot avail him; he is |>linded by the 
snow, and if he attempts to find his way home, is 
generally losf^ In short, during the whole win- 
ter, the coI(| was so excessive, that on the 
7th ,of April, at five in the morning, the ther- 
mometer had fallen to twenty divisions below 
the point of freezing, though every afternoon 
if rose two or fhree divisipps above if : a diffV^^*^^*® 
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in the height not much less than that which the 
greatest heat and cold felt at Paris usually pro- 
duce in that in^^lrument. Thus in twenty-four 
hours we had all the variety in the temperate 
zones in thecompa<s of a v^hole year/* In sum- 
mer, when the air is warmed by the sun, this 
country is inlested with such swarms of gnats and 
fHes of various species, that like clouds they 
darken the sky, and obscure, the light of the 
sun. These insects fix on every part of the body, 
bite with unremitting fury; and some of them, 
wherever they fix, draw blood. 

Notwithstanding these .disadvantages, however, 
nature has bestowed on these dreary regions such 
conveniences, that as much content and happi- 
ness are to be found there as in many countries 
that enjoy the most favourable climate. The 
mountains, which rise to a prodii^ious height, and 
are of great extent, are perhaps intended by the 
author of nature, to shelter the plains from vio- 
lent winds; and even their wildness and irregu- 
larity appear very beauufu!, especially in sum- 
mer, when the alternate succession of iiills and 
valleys exhibit a delightful variety of prospects; 
and there are some places, which in that season 
may be reckon i^d among the most enchanting 
spots in the world. 

' Though the days in winter are' extremely short, 
and the nights long and tedious, this is in some 
measure compensated by the pleasant luminous 
summers, when, in the greatest part of this coun- ^ 
try, the sun is several weeks visible abo\ e the 
horizon. Even in winter, the brightness of the, 
moonlight, the twinkling of the stars, and the 
effulgent corruscations of the aurora borealis, 
afford a light sufficient for most occasions of life. 
Maupertuis observes, that the short days arc no 
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soontfer clostpJ, than fires of a thousdnJ figures and 
colours light up the sky, as if designed to com- 
pensate for the absence of the sun. These lires 
hav6 not here, as in more southern climates, anv 
constant situation ; for tliough a luminous arch 
is often seen fixfed towards the north, they seem 
more frequently to possess t}ie whole extent of 
the hertnisphere. Sometimes they begin in the 
form of a great scarf of bright light, with its ex- 
tremities upon the horizon, which, with a motion 
resembling that of a fifehing-neft, glides softly up 
the sky, preserving a directitJh nearly perpendi- 
cular to the meridian ; and most commonly after 
these preludes, all the lights unite at the zenith, 
and form the top of a crown. Arcs like those 
seen in France towards the north, are here fre- 
quently situated towards the south ; and often to- 
wards both the north and south at once. Their 
summits approach each other ; and the distance of 
their extremities widens towards thfe horizon. 
" 1 have seen (says our author) some of the op- 
posite arcs, whose summits almost joined at the 
zenith ; and both the one and the other have 
Tequently several concentric arcs beyond them, 
rheir tops sg-e all placed in the direction of theme- 
idian, though wftn a little decHnation to the west; 
vhich I did not find to be constant, and which is 
ometimes insensible. It would be endless to 
lention all the different figures these meteors as- 
ume, and the various motions with which they are 
^itated. Their motion is most commonly like 
)at of a pair of colours waved in the air, and 
le diflTerent tints of their light give them the 
ppearance of so many vast streamers of chAnge- 
ole talfety, and sometimes they line a part of th'e 
:y with scarlet. 
'' On thl^i i*8th of Oecetnberrsaw a phcoomcriot 
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of this kind, that in the midst of all the wonder^ 
to which I was now every day accustomed excited 
my admiration. To the south a great space of 
the sky appeared tinged with so lively a red, that 
the whole constellation of Orion looked as if it 
had been dipped in blood. This light, which 
was at first fixed, soon moved, and bhangitjg into 
other colours, violet and brue, settlef into a ' 
dome, whose top stood a little to the south-west 
of the zenith. The moon shone ^bright, but did 
uot in the least efface it. In this country, where 
there are lights of so many different colours^ I 
never saw but two that were red; and such are 
taken for presages of some great misfortune." 

Another advantage is the twilight, which 
begins four or five hours before sun rise, and lasts 
as long after that luminary is set; indeed^ many 
of the inhabitants sleep away most of the dark 
. season,' and employ the luminous part of the 
year, in their respective occupations; and getie- 
rally suffer little in their health from this inconve- 
nience. 



MINERALS FOSSILS^ &d. 

SWEDEN abound* with varfous kihds of fui- 
nerals and fossils; and among its mines there 
IS one of silver, into which the workmen are Ibw- 
ered down in baskets; to the depth of six hundred 
feet, where the roof of the mine is as high as a 
church, suppbHed by vast arches of dak ; and 
from thence they descend by fedders or baskets 
to the lowest part of the mine^ at least two hun* 
dred and forty feet more. It is not kndwn when 
this mine was first discovered^ but it must hav^ 
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been wrought for manjr ages. The ore jields but 
indiferently^ and requires great p^ins to refine 
it ; Ifoyi^eveft it anmmlly prqduGes about twenty 
tliousai|(J crowi^-wprth of fine silver, of whicn 
the king has tbe pce-emption^ pdjing one-ibiu-th 
less than ihe. real. value, — Several minec of silver 
an4 <^pper have also been discovered in Swedish 
Lag)and. 

Cppper is found plentifuKjr in several parts 
of Sweden, and is reckoned the finest in Europe. 
The most noted mine is of vast extent, and. about 
eighty fatjioms deep ; but it is said to have suf- 
fered ipuch by the falling in of the roof ; and the 
working of it is attended with great dtscourage- 
n^ent, from the large share the crown has in the 
profit. The annual produce of this mine amounts 
to the^ value of two hundred thousand pounds, 
whereof the king has a fourth part, and a duty 
upon the remainder of twenty-five per cent, wlien 
it is exported unwrought. 

Some years ago an Italian gentleman came into 
Sweden, with proposals to make copper a shorter 
and cheaper way than had formerly been practised, 
so as to make that in five days which before re- 
quired three jweeks, and with fewer hands^ and one 
fifth part of the charcoal. A bargain was soon con- 
cluded, and he. was promised a remuneration of 
one hundred Ihousand crowns. His first essay- 
succeeded 10' admiration ; but when he came to 
liiork in earnest, and had got his new-invented 
furnaces buiit to his mind> the miners, as he com- 
plained, picked out tlie worst ore, and were 
otherwise so. envious and untractjable, that he 
failed of success, and lost his reward J nor was 
it w ithout difiSculty that* he obtaliied' leave to pur- 

VOI. III.. « 
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elias^ ore, and practise his inrention at his dWti 
expence. 

Copper is of dl metds the most ckictile and vkat* 
leable after gold mnd silver, ami abounds much th 
vitriol and sulphur. It is ibtmd in glehes or «totii^ 
of various forms and colours, vrbich are fir^ 
beaten small and washed, to separate ^ theearthr 
and impure parts wherewith they are iriTvOck 
After washing they are molted, a*>d the raetal 
run into a sort of moulds, which forwi krt*ge bfeck^^ 
by some called salmons, and by others *cakes of 
copper. To render it more pure and l)eautKul, 
they melt it a second aitd third tiihe, some erf its 
coarse extraneous ^arts being left at each fasiah, 
and a quantity of tin and antimony added ; and 
in this state it is called rose-copp^ri^— This metal 
is often found native in a matli^able etate, some- 
times in beautiful branched forms or sinall slender 
fibres, and sometimes in little globular IfiHnp^^ 
or masses of an irregular figure. 

*' The mines of Dalmora,** says a modefn tra- 
veller, "are celebrated for producing the finest iron 
ore in Europe. It is not dug as in the mines of trii 
and coal in England, but torn up by powder. This 
operation is performed every day at rjoon, and i>i 
one of the most tremendous and awful it is possi- 
ble to conceive. We arrived at the mouth of thfe 
great mine, which is nearly half an English mite 
m circumfepence, in time to be present at it. 
Soon after twelve o'clock, the first explosion be- 
gan, which 1 cannot compare to any thing so 
aptly as subterraneous tljunder, or volleys 6f 
artillery discharged under ground, and the con- 
cussion was so violent as to shake the surround- 
ing earth on every side, 

t' As soon ab the explosions \yere finislied^l de- 
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tp^^t^ified iq jdqs(;Qnd inio the niine, thuugh there 
%d^ 1^ way to (k> this but in a large deep bucket, 
fastened by chains to a rope. The inspector, at 
whqs^ house I had shpi the preceding night, 
tpok no little p^insto dissuade me from the reso- 
lution, and pointed out the melancholy accidents 
tbat -^ometitnes happened on such occasions. 
!l|indiBg^ however, that I was deaf to all his re* 
i|V>nstrances, he provided a clean bucket and put 
t^o men in it to iwicompany me^— I am not 
%shamed to ownj thai when I found myself sus* 
pended between heaven and earth by a rope, and 
looked down into the deepand dark abyss before 
]^e> to which I could see no termination,! shuddered 
lyitb apprehension, and half repented ray curiosity. 
Tliis* however, was only a momentary sensation, 
^d l?efore 1 had descended one hundred feet, I 
looked round on the scene with tolerable compo- 
^re. \ was near nine minutes before I reached 
tjic bottom, it being eighty fatbom% ^r four hun- 
dred and eighty feet deep. The view of the 
ipine, when I set my foot on the earth, was aw- 
iid and sublime in the highest degree: whether 
t^ror'or pleasure formed the predominant feel- 
ing, as I looked at it, is hard to say.^ — The light 
oi the day was very faintly admitted into these- 
subterraneous caverns, in many places it wa« abso- 
lutely lost* and flambeaux supplied its place ; I saw 
l>eams of wood across from one side of die rock to 
another, wfere the miners sat employed in boring 
holes for the admission of powder, with the ut- 
most unconcern, though the least dizziness, or even 
2t failure in preserving their equilibrium, musthavo 
viade them lose their seat, aivi dashed them to 
pieces against the ragged surface oF the rock be- 
Ijeath. — The fragments torn> up by the pxplosio*^ 
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previous to, my descent^ hy in vast heaps on all 
Sides, and the whole scene was cslculaied to in« 
$pire a gloomy admiratioB. 
. '' I remained three quarters of an hour in these 
gloomy and fr%btlul caverns, and trav^r^ed 
every accessible part of them, conducted by my 
I5uides. The weather above was very warm ; but 
here the whole sitrfaceof the ground was eovered 
ivithice;and Ifound myself surrounded wkh the 
colds of the most rigorous winter amid darkness 
and caves of tr^Mi. In one of these, wliich ta^ a 
•oonsiderable way under the rock, were eight 
MTctches warming Ihemsel^e round a charcoal hre, 
4nd eating the scai^y sub^stence produced from 
<heir miserable occupation. They rose with sur- 
prise at seeing so unexpected a guest among them ; 
and I was not a little pleased to dry my fbet, wet 
"with treading on the melted ice, at their fire. 

" Tliere are no less than one thousand eight 
hundred men constantly empbyed in these mines, 
and their pay is only a cof]f>er dollar^ or three* 
pence English per (Jay. They were first opened 
about 1580, under the reign of John III. but have 
Jbeen worked constantly since that time. After 
having gratified my curiosiiy with a &I1 view of 
these siroterraneous apartments, I made the sig- 
nal to be drawn up, and felt so liule terror while 
re^scending, compared with that of being let 
<lown, that I am convinced that in five or six times, 
I should -have been perfectly indifierent to it So 
strong is the e^ct o|' custom on tlie human mind, 
^rtd so contemptible does danger or . horror be- 
come, when familiarized by constant repetition.** 

The magnet, which is ibund in the iron mines 
of Sweden, is not properly to be considered as a 
distinct species of fossil, being in reality nothing 
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btttn vef^ndifiroooreyiruimd in detached masses 
of wriwi^fDeiB^ aujti sizes, of a dusky iiXiivgrey, 
and oit:eD tinged with » bnowna^ii or r<;d^iisii co- 

7I0MW itit iar vtffjr iieitvy and haid, of an uneven 
aurfSieey* and c^ a fii^ii structure^ but usually with 
Mpno .pof^tisi irregubriti^ wkiiin. it possesses 
ff&ve^airiKKiraofdin&ry properties, as thai oi' attract- 
ing^ iron^ azKi. direading its pol«s to those of the 
yrool^, of which, so far as th^ .f«iate to the mari- 
»er'a compass, we- have airtjady laken notice*; 
but^foF the aofHiKenient ^f such ofouc readers as 
may net be aci|aainted with the virtues and pheno- 
nomena of the loarlstone, ' wo shall here euume^ 
fsle some o^ the most remark^ie. U Every mag- 
loet has two* poles, one of wluch points north- 
wards, the otiier southward* j and if tlie magnet 
bedivided into several pieces, 4he two poles will 
be foujid in each piece. 2; One ef these polos at- 
tracts, the other repels iron, but no other body, 
!). The ma^^netic viitue is comnKUiicated to iron 
by thte touch, amd i\m very speedily ; though the 
k>nger the iron touches or joins Uie stone, the 
long^u: WfH its ooonuuntcated virtue hold. 4.^ The 
BiBgnet ioses none «if ils own virtue by what it 
poroiBunic^tes to the iron. 5, A apiece of i«oiv*o 
(jDuched by the loadi^^it^ and moely^ suspended 
fm a shaq> pouit, wil^ setlfe itnedl^ in adipeclion^ 
pearJr north -ftJid ^^dth; 6. The )cmt touched 

* With the south -polfe of *lhe'«toae vriil p^ht Borth- 
wardR, and so tfic^ per^y'^^l.^A strong magnet^ 
at the hmb ^i^ta^kc^ #6^. » lesspl^ or h weaker^ 
cannot di^w to it« piec^ ibf k<eiV adhering actually 
lofitKth fesser olHu^ke^r st#»B V blA if itiisomes to 
toudi it, ■ it cart di^a?w it from ikb other : uiid yet ^ 
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weaker magnet, or eveii a Iiitte-pfei5d'6f iron, 
can draw away widtherpi^c^ t«nt^C&*«lfS 4d ii 
greater or stronger kiad4s^<^e. ^Hi A j^fat^^^rf 
iron only, but no ctfher body inlerposedi can 1»h^ 
derthe operation of ^Ifc ma^ii<6ty ofthePar t^lQi 
attractii^ w direetiV^ ^^tl^ '^\ »i^ The-^viiit«^'of 
a loadstone may hehci\^\t^^y\^xv0'A6itfghtk^%, 
wronj^ -^sitioii, asf ako b^'^ul*^ vt^t/tftft-v iaftd 
may be quite deseroyed by fire'. ilO/^A^^pJtee 6f 
iron wH'e well touched, ujf)6ni be^h^ bfenl TbtiWd Ih 
a ring, Or twisted round tf iitidc, will geneiaHy Idse-V 
its directive virtue, or at least suffer a vory^etisibte^ 
diminution of 4hat virtue j but if ^e Vvht4ei^ngth 
of the wire be not bettt; so that the IwW ^s feft 
left^trafght, the virtue wilt not bfe destroyed m 
tbose ^rts, though R will m aH the refPt, H^ A 
piece of wire t hat Ims been touclied, bem]g spHt 
asunder, the poles are sometimes changed, as in a 
divided mhgnet, the north becoming th^ souths and^ 
the south the north ; and s»omethne« one i)ialf Of^ 
the wire win retain its former poles, arid those of 
the other half be changed. 112. By-di^aw^ng the-' 
back of a knife, or a long piece of steel-wire, &c. 
leisurely over the pole of a magnet^ carrying the 
motion from the middle of the stone, to tie pole, 
the kniie or wire will a£^)or4ingIy a^tr^txi^e e^ 
of the oeedle ; but if the knilie or wire, be drawn 
from the same pole to the middle of Iht ^tdne, if 
will repel that end of the needle \Vliich in the other 
case it attracts. 13.. 1 f either a magnet or a piiice^ 
of inon be laid ^n a>6ork» so as io&mli Ireely m the - 
water* it will "be fbundi that'whichevw of the 
two is held in thehand, the otheli^ i^ulVbti' df^^ 
towards it ; so that; iron altracts the maghet ^s' 
much as it is attracted Jby it 14. As the nuignet 
communicates its virtue to iron, so when armed 
r set in iron, it will tijie up a greater weight ef 



it than ^,qM) ^lonfi i^.i .1^^ A kjufe, &c. touched 
>vitii,ji iapi«i|;^^t,,accim'r^a gres^ler or less 4egree of 
vif^ui^r^j^c^rdi^g to,ijti^ p^JTt ills toucbecl on. It 
ro^^^Si'^h^ st^>)ig^^ tuuch when it is drawn* 
4c¥iv{.jf frpm^hi^ han^i^ tawi^rds the point over one 
of, t^e:p^e&4)f tiw magnet ^ and if the saioe kniie 
tHuft.t)c^)ed«i md}p {)ossessioii of a strong alirac<« 
tiy^fP^^^pr. h% retoMch«d in ja contrary dufection, 
Y^*)^ .Rawing tt fnom Uie point towards the 
h^lxdl^.pyer iU)e i^ame pole, it icnmediately loses all 
i^^vjr^ui^^, . ;i6. The magnet acu with the same 
tbrce in v^cno,. as in the open air. 

Xl)ese.ar^ the principal pbenome^ of the mag« 
net ; but (O/a^qount for the jnanner in which they 
are prp4p^ed> i^ have yet no satis&ctory hypo-* 
thesis. , Some (kT the ancients ascribe Uie action of 
the ma^pnet to , a soul that animates it» and others 
to a certain synipathy between the effiuvia of iron 
and those of the magnet The chief pinion ibat 
prevails among the m4;>derns) is that of Des CarteSj^ 
sn^intained by M^ebr9nche, Kohault, &c. and 
eyep admitt^ and confirmed by Mr, Boyle and 

♦ It i< likf^wise observable, that the power or force of 
magnets is generally greater in sinail tlian in large ones, 
io proportion to their bulk. Those of a larger siz6 will 
ra>4»ly t^e 6p mote iron than three or four times their 
OMTii weis^c ;-. whereat if small 4>nes do liot takte up more 
than eifth^, iqn. or tw^lvf , t\v^ their weightt they are 
fec;lton^fJ, h^^ ifldii^rent, A. g^pUeipan at Brutbn in 
Somersetshire had a mkgh6t, whose weight, with the 
armattir^, ivai^^^t fbrty-three grains, and yet would 
take d|> one IMlusaiitf attd thifty-^ewo grains^ which is 
twcnty^foHT ^itnei itn weight i md we fcaw ^e?rd of 
another gentlen[)aQ^ifvl^o. iiuor^ pne^Jn hi&^(ring> that^ 
scarcely weighc^.tnrjie gf?.ins, an4 would lake up nearly 
seVcn hundred" ^ftd*^ fifty gtaifts, which is two hundred 
and 0ity times fts'weigflu. This, however, is an instance 
Uj^rdly to bfi paralleled. 
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Other great philosophers^- Thh «uppOJW9 Jf Subde, 
impaipabhe, ah dinvistfele matter, Mriiatswhw^an- 
nelled, continitailly circuJatmg romtd. th^'^eaWh in 
the plains o^'tt>« meriGiiam, i<«-^c»teHng atliYe pole 
opposite jtD that frecn whicH it tesuedy afid^so 
parsing throwgh the earth ini^'^^in^Ctton-p^ridief to 
ks axis.. Tile mngn«et;it h itnagi**^, 'has '1X<^6 
poks awswenoWe td tliose of th^ «ai»th,< -^tttt •ue of 
these isjiues'a nwitter like that juiti iWfiwISoft^, 
which gives the impwlse whereby iron ted<li>t^ the 
magnet, ami produces what we caH attf*ttk)ns 
Now besides the matter re-entering th^-^p^lfes, 
there is a qitacitity of it continually ^clrtjrftng 
, round the magnet, and forming a kifttl of Vdrtex ; 
and the ipaces wherein- Chk matter mov^s li Ih^ 
sphere of the magnet's a^*mtyf within which its 
attractive faculty is ^owfirtiwl* The^ es*»^rt<je of a 
magnet therefore is supposed, to consist in ityl^ng 
perforated by an infinite nutriber o*' parallel p^es, 
some of wiiich are disposed, to idtuit tlie^ ^tria^il 
matter from tl»e north pote' of the world, othet^s 
that of tl)« south ; arid henc« tlW'ttorth wnd sbutli' 
poles of the magnet. — -Mr. Whis ton Supposes the 
directive power oFlhe loadstone to be medmi>icafj^ 
ascribing it to "the circulating ^fBuvia, 6f U^rch. 
he thinks there are evident inSications in magi^et^ 
experiments ; as Mr. Boyle thinks there dreofKli^ 
magnetic effluvia o§ «he ^arth, though they w^V^ 
never yet rendereil sen^ibte: Btrt the attractive* 
power Mr. Whistoii imagines to he enlir^ 
immechanical, like the power of gravity. *; 

Several ways' have been tried, with Ht^ sue** 
<*ess, for recoverhig the decayed virtue of. foad^ 
«tones ; but there is d remarkable experTmcnt <Sf 
this kind made by Mr. Haac, which answered the 
]>urpose sQ well that it deserves to be ^lenttoped*. 
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Tins gentleman bad a loadstcxie which wouM take 
up ^bitfteen pounds and a half, but having laid it 
hy for several years, he found it had lost sreat part 
of its virtue ; which be bad endeavoured to reco* 
ver by several means, but without success. At 
last he reflected, that by use and exercise the 
powers of animal bodies were often improved, and 
It might possibly happen so with respect to some 
properties or powars of inanimate bodies. Upon 
this Uiought, he hung as much weight to the stone 
as it would sustain, and so left it for the space of 
some weeks. Then returning, he applied more 
Weight to the former, which it easily bore ; and 
thus by repeating the addition of more weight at 
several periods, in about two years time the stone 
had not only recovered its former strength, but 
increased it so far, that it would take up more 
than twenty pound^. , 

Tliere is a sort of stone found in Sweden, which 
5|e1ds sulphur, vitrio), aUim, and minium, whereof 
Bir Gilbert Talbot has given the following ac- 
count !-*-It is ponderous, and of a yellow cok>ur, 
interr^jxed with streaks of white, as if composed 
of gold and silver. It runs in veins among the 
rocks, on which they lay wood, and set it on fire ; 
8iid when the stone is belted, they throw water 
upon it to make it rend> and dig it up with mat<* 
tacks. They afterwards break it mto smaller 
pieces, and melt it in ovens, in iron pots, whidi 
^re placed sloping, so that the mehed matter may 
run out of one pot into another set to receive it at 
Ibe mouth of the oven. This running of the stone 
is sulphur ; and the remaining mass is carried out, 
and laid on a hill, where \\ i$ ^icposed to the sun 
and air for two years. It then takes fire of itself, 
yielding a thin blue flame, scarcely discernible in 
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the day-time, and leaving a bkie dust behind it J 
which the w6rkmen observing, they dig it upi* 
ami put it into great tubs of water to inftise for 
twenty- four hours.' The water is afterwards 
boiled, in kettles, and put into cooling tubs, wherein 
cross sticks are placed, on which the vitrioi fastens, 
like su^ar-candy. What remains of the water, 
after the extraction of the vitriol, is mixed with aa 
eighth part of urine, and the lees of wood-ashes ; 
which being again boiled very strong, and set to 
coo! in tubs, the slicks placed in them are in^ 
crusted with alum. In the water that remains 
after the alum, is found a sediment, which being 
separated from the water and burnt in an oven; 
becomes red, .and is the minium wherewith they 
paint their houses *. . - . • 



ANIMALS. *' 

THE woods and mountains of Sweden and 
Lapland abound with wild beasts of various kinds, 
such as bears, elks, deer, wolves, foxes, &c. 
most of which are too well known to require a 
description. -The elk, indeed, is a creature 
which some of our readers may neither have seea 
nor heard of, and therefore we shall describe it 
here, though it is not peculiar to Sweden, but 
is also found in the forests of Muscovy, Poland^ 

• What we commonly call minium, or red lead, is X 
preparation of lead, made by melting the metal in an un« 
glazed earthen pan, and stirring it till it be reduced first 
to a blackish, then yellowish, and lastly to a very red 
powder, which is of some use in mediciac, but of mor^ 
in paintings ' ■ ' 
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^wad other counfties. This animal is tOQtiewhat 

tirger tban the borse, both in bulk and height*; 
ut the uncommon length of its head an^ ears, the 
^ortness of its neck, and the length of its legs 
Tfsnder its form extremely awkward* The hair of 
the male is white at the roots, cinereous in the 
.middle^ and black at the points ; that of the 
ieroale is^Qf a sandy brown, except on the belly, 
£ank, and throat, which are marked with white. 
The upper lip is square, and deeply furrowed ; 
the nose is broad ; and the nostrils are remarkably 
wide. The horns are broad and palmated, but 
have no brow antlers : they are shed annually, 
and it is said, that they have been sometimes found 
to weigh upwards of sixty pounds. 

In every action and attitude, the elk appears 
a very uncouth animal, and when disturbed it does 
not run, but only makes off in a kind of trot, 
which the length of its legs enables it to do with 
equal swiftness and facility. In their common 
walk they lift their feet very high, and can step 
over a gate five feet in height without any 
diffjculty. 

These animals generally reside amidst woods 
or forests, for the conveniency of browsing on the 
boughs of trees ; being prevented from grazing, 
by the shortness of their necks, and the extraordi- 
nary length of their legs. They frequently have 
recourse to water plants, which they procure by 
\vading : and they are so exceedingly fond of the 
ahagyris fcetida, or stinking bean trefoil, that they 
■will uncover the snow with their feet to get at it. 
•In piassing through a forest they always hold their 
Heads in a horizontal position, to prevent their 
horns frem being entangled in the branches. 
WhcA «iiddenly roused, and endeavouring lo 
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make its escape^ the elk is sometimes observed t^ 
fall down, as if under a temporary deprivation o€ 
motion. Whether this be owin^ to an epileptic 
Ht, or whether it merely results from fear, is not 
easy to determine ; but the fact is too well au- 
thenticated to admit our doubting it. Many per- 
sons affirm, that the elk is subject to an epilepsy, 
^nd as the animal frequently scratches it head with 
its hind hoof, it has been whimsically apprehended 
to be done as a remedy for- that distemper. • 
Hence has arisen the popular superstition of at- 
tributing to the hoofs of the elk the virtue of an 
anti-epHeptic medicine. 

The flesh of the elk is tolerably good ; but it is 
coarse grained, and much tougher than any other 
kind oi venison : the tongue, however, is said to 
be excellent, and the nose so much like marrow as 
to be esteemed a peculiar delicacy. The skins, 
when properly dressed, make excellent tent* 
covers and shoe-leather, and the hair is used in 
stuffing mattrasses, saddles, &c. The females 
have from one to three young at a time, and usually 
produce them toward the latter end of April, or the 
beginning of May. 

Elks are the easiest to tame and domesticate of 
any animals of the deer kind : they will followr 
their keeper to any distance, and return home 
with him, without ever attempting to deviate from 
the path. 

The rein deer of Lapland are of the utmost scr* 
vice to the inhabitants of that country, and may be 
properly said to constitute their principal wealtli ; 
for the milk affords them cheese; tlie skin cloth* 
ing ; the tendons, thread and bow-strings ; the 
horns, glue ; and the flesh, a nutritive and deli- 
cate repast. They also supply the watU of horses. 
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«LmI draw the sledges with amazhig swiftness over 
the frozen lakes and rivers, or across the snow^ 
Tvhich, during winter, covers the whole lace of 
the country. Tjiomson, in describing the rude 

^but simple manners of the Laplanders, thus de-« 

'scribes the utility ipf these animals : — 

** Their rein-deer form their riches : these their tents. 
Their robes, their beds, and al! their homely wealth 
Supply, their wholesome fve and cheerful cups : 
Obsequious at their call, the docile tribe 
"Yield to the sledge their necks, and whirl them swift 
O'er hill and dale, heap'd into one expanse 
Of marbled snow, as far as eye can sweep. 
With the blue crust of ice unbounded glaz'd.** 

The rein-deer is about the size of a stag, with 
large branched horns,, bent forwards and paJmated 
at uie ends. The colour is brown above and white 
beneath ; but as the creature advances in age, it 
becomes of a greyish white. The hair on tfc^ under 
part of the neck is much longer than that on th^ 
body, and the hoofs are long, thick, and cloven ; 
and, when they walk, their joints make a noise 
like the dashing of stones, against each other. 
This has been attributed to the animals separating 
and afterwards bringing together the divisions of 
tlieir hoofs; which, as they inhabit a country 
generally covered with snow, is most admirably 
adapted to the surface they have to tread.. 

In autumn tFiese quadrupeds seek the highest 
h^s,.in order to avoid the Lapland gad-fly, 
which, at that time, deposits its eggs in their 
skin, and torig^ts them in the most cruel maa- 
ncr. The ^jiient a single fly appears, the wholi^ 
herd (lin^ up their heads, toss about their horns, 
and flee tbr shelter amidst the snows of thelo^iest 
njQuntaim. During the summer they feed on a 
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variety of plants ; but their chief food in winter is 
a species of lichen called rein liverwort, which 
' they dig, with their feet and antlers, from under 
the snow. Another species of lichen which bangs 
on the Lapland pines, affords sustenance to the 
rein-deer when the snow is impenetrably frozen, or 
too deep to allow them to reach their other food. 

The rein-deer shed their horns annually ; thejr 
also change their hair every spring, during which 
time they are very lean and of little use. The 
female begins to breed at the age of two years, 
goes with young eight months, and generally pro- 
duces two at a time. Both sexes are furnished 
with horns, but those of the male are much the 
largest.The young ones follow their dam about tlire^ 
years, and are soon afterward trained to labour. 
They continue serviceable four or five years ; but 
seldom outlive the age of sixteen. 
] WiiW a couple m these animals yoked to • a 
sledge, a Laplander is able to travel a hundred 
and twelve English miles in a day ; and it is said 
thatthey can thrice change the horizon in twenty- 
four hours ; or, in other words, they can thre^ 
times pass that object which, at their setting out, 
they saw at the greatest distance. 

The sledge is made in the form of a small boat, 
with a back board and a convex bottom ; the prow 
is sharp and pointed, but the sledge is flat behind. 
The traveller is tied in this carriage like an infant 
in a cradle ; having a stick in his hand, to steer his 
course and to disengage the sledge from pieces of 
rock and stumps of trees that may chance to en- 
counter it in the journey. The traces are fastened 
to a collar about the neck of the rein-deer, goin^ 
down his breast and between his legs ; the rein* 
are tied to the horns, and tfee trappings are fur- 
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Tii^hed with little bells with which the animal ap- 
pears greatly deliglrted. With this draught the 
rein-deer will run fifty English miles without in- 
termission, and without any other refreshment 
than that of occasionally moistening his mouth with 
the snow. 

The Laplander, previously to his setting out, 
whispers in the ear oF the rein-deer the way he is 
to go, and the place where he is to halt ; being 
iylly persuaded that the creature understands his 
meaning : he also frequently encourages it by his 
voice, and usually beguiles the length of his jour-* 
ney with some of those love songs which aiford 
most beautiful specimens of the poetry of this un- 
civilized but harmless nation. One of these ad- 
mirable pieces we take the liberty to insert from 
Mr. Consett's Tour in Lapland. 

"•The snows arc dissolving on Tornao*? rude sidflt^ 
And the ice of Lulhea flows down the dark tide; 
Thy daik. stream, oh Lulhea, flows freely away. 
And the snow-drop unfolds her pale beauties to-day. 

Far off the keen terrors of winter retire, 
And the north's dancing streamers relinquish their firej 
The sunn's genial beams swell the bud on the tree, 
And Enna chaunts forth her wild warblings wiih glee. 

The rein-deer, unharness'd, in freedom shall play. 
And safely o*er Odon's steep precipice stray j 
Tlie wolf to the forest's recesses shall fly. 
And bowl to the moon as she glides, through the sky. 

Then haste my fair Luah, oh ! haste to the grove. 
And pass the sweet season in rapture and love ; 
In youth let our bosoms with extacy glow, 
For the winter of life ne'er a transport can know," 

There is a breed betwixt the wild buck rein-deer, 
and (he tame doe, which is of considerable use in 
long journies, being much taller and sUonger thaa 
the tame ones ; but they retain much of their na- 
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tural wildness, and sometimes prove extremely 
refractory ; not only refusing to obey their driver, 
but turning upon him, and assaulting him so furi- 
ously with their feet, that his only resource is to 
cover himself with his sledge. The tame rein- 
deer, on the contrary, are remarkably gentle and 
submissive.— When an opulent Laplander dies, the 
corpse is drawn in a sledge, by a rein-deer, to the 
place of burial, after which the animal is killed to 
make a funeral entertainment for the friends and 
I'elations of the deceased. 



BUILDINGS. 



IN these northern countries we find but few 
buildings that are so elegant or magnificent as to 
deserve^ particular notice. Several of the churches 
in Stockholm, however, are very large and hand- 
some structures ; and that of St. Nicholas is parti- 
cular magnificent, being supported by marble pil- 
lars, covered with copper, and adorned with a 
great number of tombs of different kinds of marble. 
The statue of St. George on horseback, killing the 
dragon, is much admired. This is -the fabulous 
history of his delivering Cleodolinda, the daughter 
of the king of Lydia, and twelve other virgins, 
from the fury of the dragon ; and that princess is 
seen kneeling with her hands lifted up. Over the 
altar is a gilded cabinet, on which is a table of a 
pyramidal form, with shelves of massy silver, 
adorned with basso relievos representing the nati- 
vity of Christ, his last supper, his crucifixion, hi» 
burial, and^ his resurrection. These are all of 
silver ; and on the top is a statue, about two feet 
high, of the same metal, representing the ascension. 
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About the altar are other sulver statues of the same 
height, as that of Moses, with the two tables of 
the law; John the Baptist ; a^jd the evangelists, 
with the aniipals usualJj assigned them, by paint- 
ers and statu^ri^s; alJ of tliem weighing together 
about, thirty thousand dunces. Un the right side of 
the altar i$ ajarge picture pf heaven and hell, 
which, reaches from the roof to the floor ; and.un 
tJie left side,^ is painted thecrucitixinn. 

The ephedra) of Upsal is accoujited one of the 
finest churches in tlie kingdom ; it has been live 
times destroyed b) fire; tlie last lime was in 1702; 
but it has since been rebuilt with great it.agniii- 
pence, and is adorned with stately monuments of 
some of tlie kings of Sweden. 

The caUiedral of Lunden is a magnificent 
Rtructiire, and has a very lofty spire, wliich 
serves as axnark for sailors, being seen at a great 
distance* ., 

The altar, of this churph ^ a beautiful piece of 
work ; but what most engages the attention of a 
strangpr. is. its curious clock, which, for the num- 
ber ,of its movements and figure^ may vie with 
those qf Lyons ,au() Strasburg. Every hour two 
horsemen come out and encounter, and a (loot 
openV, which discovers the virgin Mary silting on 
a throne vvith Ijer divioe infani in her arms, and 
th^ Magi, wf,ivh,|heir retinue uiafching in order„ 
and presenting their ^gifts, two trtun peters sound- 
ing all. ^h^ time oi' the procession. This clock,, 
besides the hour, shows the .n?onth and day^ antj' 
every festival throiighouLthe year : but, however 
ingenious the , mpch^nism ^ of fiicse , celt;briited 
. clocks may be, we ace inclined to think, that 
pieces of cloc}c-work equally curious and won-* 
derful^ have Ia|.ely been made iii fnglaiid. 
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CHAP. XI, 

OF POLAND. 

Minerals, Fossils, frc- 



HJE 501I of tlii$ country is generally fertile, fit 
Cor tillage and pasture^ so that it produces idsund^ 
^nce p\ corn, and feeds vast numbers of caltle. 
It is raither flat than mountainous, except on the 
(ideof Hungary, from which it is separated by a 
long chain of craggy hills, called the Carpathian 
mountains. Some of its mountains afiSird mines of 
silver, copper, lead, and iron; but the most con- 
siderable of all are the salt mines in the Lesser 
I'oland, which are wonderful icaverns, sovetal 
hundred yards de.ep, ^t the bottom of which are 
many intricate windings apd labyrinths. Out of 
these are dug four different kinds of salt ; one ex-' 
treniely hard, like crystal; another, softer and 
clearer 5 a third, white, but brittle ; these are all 
brackish ; but the fourth is somewhat fresher. 
These four kinds are dug irt difiTerent mines near 
the city of Cracow; on one side of them is a 
stream of salt water ; and pn the other, one of 
fresh. . The revenue arising firom these and other 
salt mines, is very considerable, and formed par^ 
of the royal revenue, till they were seized by th^ 
emperor, being situated within the province* 
which he dismembered from Poland ;' the annual 
average pro/it of that of Widitska, 3,500»00a 
Polish florins, or 97,222/. 4«. 6d. sterling. — 
l^he latter^ indeed, is tlie most considera,blc ssiu 
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ttiine in ihe world, and from hence a great part 
i>Fthc continent is supplied viilh that article. 

At Wielitska, a small town, about eight miles 
from Cracow, the mine is excavated in a ridge o( 
hills at the northern extsemily of the chain which 
joins to the Carpathian mountains, and has been 
wrought above six hundred yearjv ; for they are 
mentioned in the Polish Annals, so early as 1237, 
under Boleslaus the Chuste, and not then ds a 
new discovery ; though how much earlier- they 
were known cannot be ascertained. There are 
eight openings or descents into this mine, six in 
the field, and two in the town itself^ which are 
clwefty iwed for letting down the workmen, and 
taking up the salt; the others being used for 
taking in wood and other necessaries. The oj>cn- 
ings axe five feet square, and about four wide; 
tf^y are lined throughout with timber, and at the 
lop of each there i» a large wheel, with a rope as 
thick as a cable, by whic^ thiiigsare let down and 
drawn ap ; and thts is worked by a horse. 

When a stranger wislies to gratify his curiosity 
by seeing tiie works; he roust descend by one of 
these lioles : he is first to put on a miner's coat 
ox'er his clothes, and then being led .to the moutli 
of the hole by a miner, who acts as a guide, 
th^ miner fastens a smaller rope to the larger ono, 
and ties it about himself; he sits m this, and, 
taking the strang^jr in his lap, gives the sij^n to 
be let down. When several persons go down 
together, the custom is, that when i\w. hrst is let 
down about three yards, the wheel stops, and 
another miner lakes another rope, ties himself, 
takes another in his hp, and descends abdut three 
yards further } the wheel then stops for another 
pair, and so on till the whole company are seated j 
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then tl>^ wheel is again worjced, and all the^ ad» 
venturers are Ipwered down together. .It is hq. 
uncommon thino; fur forty people to go dowrj in 
this manner. When the wheel is fiiijilt^/s'clt. a- 
going, it never stops till >liey are all dqwh | .Lut 
the descent is vcf) <!dw and gradual, ai^d it is a 
very uncomfortable time, while (hey .all r'e^olfect 
thj^t their lives depend entirely 14.911 tfie sti*epgth 
of the rope. They are carried dowi^ a p arrow 
and dark well to the depth of six hundrcfl fhei 
perpendicular; (his is' in reality an immense depth, 
but the tenor and tediousness of [he descent, 
makes it appear to most people, vastly more than 
it is. As soon as the first miner toucl:es tl?c ground 
at the bottom, he slips out of the rope' and .sets, 
his companion upon his legs, and the rope coji- 
tinues descending till all the rest dp the same. 

The place where they are set down is pel lect]y 
dark ; but the miners strike fire, and light a small 
lamp, by means of which, (each taking .ti^e 
stranger he has care of, by the arm) they le^d 
them through a numb;er oF passages. and meanders, 
all descending" lower and lower, till they cope to' 
certain ladders, by wiiich they dcjscei)d an im- 
mense depth, and this^ through passages perfectly- 
dark. The damp, cold, and darkness of these 
places, and the horror of being so, many yai-ds un- 
der ground, generally make strar.gers repent be- 
tore, they get thus far 5 but when at the bottom^ 
they are well rewarded for their pains, by a sighf 
tliat could nf^ver have been expected after so much 
horror. 

i\t the fpot of the last ladder, the stranger ij| 
received in a small dark cavern, walled up per? 
iectly closjg on all sides. To increase, the terror 
of tli^ ^ccne, it is usual for the g^nde to pre[€nc| 
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^e utmost terror on the apprehension of his Ian: 
going out, declaring that such an accident mu 
be attended with the most fatal consequence 
When arrived in this dreary chamber, he puts oi 
hisltght« as if by accident; but, after some lim 
catches the stranger by the hand, and drags hi 
through a narroxKr creek into the body of the min 
when there bursts at once upon hi§ view a litt 
Tvorldj the lustre af which is scarcely to be im 
gined. It is a spacious plain, containing a who 
people, a kind of subterranean repuWic, wr 
houses carriages, roads, &c. This is scoopc 
out of one vast oed of salt, which is all a hard rod 
as bright and glittering as crystal ; and the who 
9pace before him is formed of lofty arched vault 
supported by columns of salt, and roofed an 
floored with the same, so that the columns, an 
indeed the whole fabric, seem composed of th 
purest crystal. There are several liglUs in th 
place continually burning, for the general use 
aiid the blaze of those reSected from every part < 
tlie mine, gives a more glittering prospect tha 
any thing above ground can possibly exhibit. 

Were this the whole beauty of the spot, it w^ei 
sulHctent to excite astonishment and admiration 
biit this is only a small part. The salt (thoug 
generally clear and bright as crystal,) is, in soin 
places, tinged with all the colours of precioi 
stones, as blue, yellow, purple, and green; ther 
are numerous columns wholly composed of thes 
kinds, and they look like masses of rubies, em< 
raids, amethysts, and sapphires, darting a rad 
ance which t^e eye can hardly bear, and whic 
has given many people occasion to compare it t 
the supposed magnificence of heaven. — Beside 
tlie variety of forms in those vaults^ tables, arche: 
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and coKmios which' are framed as they dig out the 
salt Tor the purpose of keeping up the roof, there 
IS a vast variety oF others, grotesqued and finely 
figured, the work of nature ; and these are gene- 
rally oi'the purest and brightest .Nalts. The roofs 
of the arches are in many plj^cea adorned with salt, 
hanging from the top in form of icicles, and hav- 
ing all the hues and colours of the rainbow ; the 
w^lks are covered with various congelations of 
the same kind ; aiul the very floors, when not too 
much trodden and battered, are covered with glo- 
bules of the same sort o\' materials. 

In various parts of this spacious plain stand the^ 
huts of the miners and families, some single,' and 
others in clusters like villages. They have very 
little communication with the world above grounci, 
and many hundreds of people are born and live 
all their lives here. Through the midst of tljis 
plain, lies a road, which is always filled with car- 
riages loaded with masses of salt out of the 
farther part of the mine, and carrying them 
to tJie place where the rope belonging to the 
wheel receives them ; -the drivers of these car- , 
riages are all merry and ringing, and the salt looks 
like a load of gems. A great number of liorses are * 
kept here, and when once let down, they never 
see day-light again ; but some of the rnen lake 
frequent occ:.sions of going up and breathing the 
fresh air. 

The instruments prhicipally used by the miners 
are pick-axes, hammers, and chissels ; with 
which they dig out the salt in forms of huge cy. 
linders, each of many hundred weight. This is 
found the most convenient method of )i»eUing them 
out of the mine, and as soon as got above ground, 
they are broken into smaller pieces, and sent to. 
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A^ milfe, where they are reduced to |K)wder. 
The finest sort of salt "is frequently cat into toys, 
and often passes hv reai crystal. This hard 
kind makes a great port of the floor of the mine ; 
and what is the most surprising in the whole place 
18, that there runs constantly through a large 
part of the mine a spiing of fresh water, sufficient 
to supply the inhabitants and their horses, so ttiat 
they have po i^eed of any from above ground. 
The horses usually grow blind after they have 
been some little time in the mine ; but they do as 
well for service afterwards as before. 

The. salt dug from this mine is called ziebna, 
er green salt, but for what reason it is difficuk to 
detenrHiie, its colour being an iron grey ; when 
pounded, it has a dirty ash colour, like what we 
call brown salt. The mine appears to be inex- 
liaustible, as will easily be conceived, from the fol- 
lowing account of its dimensions, given by Mr. 
Coxe : — *' Its known breadth (says he) is one thou- 
sand one hundred and fifteen feet, its* length six 
thousand six hundred and ninety-one feet, and its 
depth seven liundredand forty-three :*' this, how- 
ever, is to be understood only of the part whidi 
has been actually worked ; as to the real depth or 
longitudinal extent of the mine, it is not possible to 
conjecture. 

In sottje parts of Poland is found the beautiful 
transparent substance called amber, concerning 
who<e nature and origin there has been a vast di- 
versity of opinions, some referring it to the mi- 
neral, others to the vegetable, and others- to the 
animal kingdom ^. Ther^ is, however, little 

* Amber is found in several parts of Europe, but no 
where in such abundance as in Prussia, where it is both 
dug out of the earth, and fished out of the Baltic sea. The 
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doubt to be made, but th^t it is wholly of mi« 
neral origin, and is . a .bitumen oiv» Ikiuid, 
much like naphtha or |Metroleiim, hardened . ami 
brought into its present state by a mtnerad ^cid 
of the nature of the spirit of suifikur, or oil ot 
vitriol, both Uiese substances abouitding in tihe 
earth, and an artiBcial mixture of them producing 
a body similar to the native umber. This . ibssil ts 
of a fine, uniform, and regular texture, very Irght, 
yet heavy enough to sink m water, is naiorally 
of a rough surface, yields a fragrant smell when 
rubbed, and is endued with the property of at- 
tracting light bodies, which from its name (Elec- 
trum,} is called electricity. It is found in various 
shapes and sizes, but its most usual standard is be- 
tween half an inch and three inclie<i in diameter. 
Its natural colour is a beautiful pale yellow; but it 
is sometimes altered by heterogeneous mixtures 
of metalline or earthy particles, received into 
it while not yet perfectly hardened. Hence 
it is sometimas white, sometinoes brown, and 
iioraetimes even black and opake, in which last 
-state it is preferable to the finest jet^ though some 
say there is no such thing ^s bfcack amber | «and 

coasts of Pomerania, Samogitia, Courland, and Livonia, 
afford it in considerable quantities; and it has been 
often dug up in Denmark.' It is met with in some parts 
of France and Italy, nor is our own country without it; 
for Dr. Woodward mention* several places^ where it is 
-found in England; and Mr.. Hill telU ns he has picked 
up some fine and beautiful pieces on the Yorksliire coast. 
.The neighbourhood of London also aflEbrds some that 
' is tolerably fine, as the last mentioned gentleman ob- 
serves, who wore in the head of his cane, a - piece of 
amber near three inches lon^, which he^fonrid in the 
great tile-clay pit, i>ehinid St. Gcorjce's Hospital at Hyde- 
Park Corner. . , . * . 
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so0ietiides> but rarely, it H, fo^nd tinged witli a 
reddish <x^ gceenisii cuftt, and yet as pelluoid.as Ihe 
cominoo aminir. It k v«^ry hard, breaks with a * 
smoodft surface, and evea ia the largest ptecet is 
very traftspareiUu * 

In Polisb Prossia, whem vast quantities o^amber 

are cLug'oniiti^theeartb';^ it lt€» usually below five 

stratarki tli« folio wmgrocder. The it^rmest it 

a coar$eyeUaw'8and| tl^e s^xxmkI a whitish day ; 

the thicd, a subfAaAce reseaiblfng wood, but made 

up of several ^^je& lying one over another ;^ the 

fourth fli stiati^m of pyrite^^ or a kind of vitri- 

olic 9rei mid the, fiilh aaother of yellow sand, 

ampngst whtah the amber Ifes^ and is extracted 

with convenient instruments. Betides this, thefe 

is plenty of- amber found in the Baltic sea, which 

the COMntiry people take up yfith nets, and this is 

called fislied or draught amber i what is gathered 

on tbeshere from apumg the weeds and sand tie* 

ing distinguished by the name of. picked amber, 

ai^ what is dug out of the earth by that of fossil 

amber. >These« however, Are not three distinct 

specie^ but undoubtedly formed in the same man'* 

ner ; that feiUnd in the sea, or thrown upon the 

shore, being probably carried thither by the rivers 

or washed by the waves in tempestuous weather, 

from amoDgs the rocks, and tho<;e subterraneous 

places where aniber is produced and npurished. 

Nature seems to have been very curious vx the 
formation. of amber, the lumps of it being fre^ 
quentljr shaped like pears, almonds, pease, &c. ; 
but what is knost wonderful and dif!ioiJt to atcouiit 
ibr, are the several animals, leaves, &c. which 
arc sometimes found buried in this fossiL M. 
Hartman, who has written % history of the Prus* 
sian amber, enum«rat^s above thirty species oi ixk^ 
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Mcte MKdaMil la pifeet$ he WMpMM^i^ of# a» 
flief» tfkiwtt, tm^r hettSmp9it.nfA9om€^i^tdior9 
neotiwifigt* Ktmi^s, and MmII Mie«> hteloAetf 
isaiahar. bottlielwtli 0I thfeawy b»8H» picii&i#^ 
How tncte mniinab cotfie lo be MBlMrMil iM AiOK 
hv if • lyniiti w i mmdit' w^fikO^A mt m tgif L I^ cti- 
riMH ttautrefli into line vvoiks ^ iiiiliii%. f^eme 
h«v»iriti«fuwito atcmtm Ibr k by stpposlAjf 

niriicoddmarg€ai%b#€ fi t M i gl d^wtiife^csitfotts 
and guaufty jams a^ lrea*| bat iMs k aat titp>- 
pofled by mipemimB^ ftriasett» at« fldioai or 
never faoad endoaatf ta tuchjuiceft^ bataalf dd^ 
faBiiaa 4at^0naiAf t0 ^Mir saafaca. <MMr« aga^ 
hBvedenied thaalo ba laallasects^ but aay df^e 
na^^be aaMed of Aa oaatrarf, hf yiemtig stteft 
a pieceofamberwlKaicMor iMmm, ftrevktent 
ttaces of tbe Htlfe animala still r^naia. 

insects tbusiaiaMl in aaAef aioMeedaA'tii^ 
<IuestionaUapn)ofof il»lia<nag1)eea^oiiee tna B^ 
quid stftley and the hettcnn to taiderslMd hair ihef 
oiine to be iticlaied In jt^ twe nead 'oaly refient 
tlnat it is usual lew tbam m tiganMM MasOfAfl^seelt 
far sbdter atfd slMf" kr e^Eatansf^ ^ifthet^^Sity ^ire 
oo>¥ered and buried ta ^tiie^ MiamiiM^'ttttttfr, 
wbicb aiterwrnnisr bafdatn^ihta^ amber* ' Atfd^ent 
tias oecmsioa we ai%4o eantider, that sdltK^s^'^yl^ie^s 
of aaiber whtcb cpaliiA INes«» eMd^'otfiartiiSMs, 
are of that ktad which is pidced ap on the .'tea- 
share^ very few aceoui^.4 that oavi be'cfeper^Jed 
upon having yet beim given of anv dturoUt of the 
earth with mth .animals inclosed. Novt as the 
native liquid bilMaaeasr^Are ceathtaally ttlchliRg 
down the outiides of i^ocks and hiNs, and as ;x)me 
of this matter may be lodged in small cavities^ or 
otiiecwise .d^auieo on the torfiice of the earth, 

m0 . « -, 
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UIm iQMoU»iTO 9«nfliBl«fttiu9l|M^ 

Tlie >9tfiie wiMk five «o th* Pfussiaa^ettl, and 
iti '^ker piiKses idMim ftsdbar Is prod«ice4> oiMcrfe^ 

•niuM»b»c««B«MHi«l)r And af ki sMlllHitpeG^ 
4>f it Bi» fimaiwllyfaiod in didrtioamMnts, ami 
AA'liiek hom^ vamt Cfwntd. It is iacoMdcr* 
aUe isapttke liw iis ummmad wliies, bmc ustd 
ia fewa w at WW 4o fwwre il d hiri oiMi, Miits moies 
<\eceiv^^.tbeaMiidi mn 4Am witccmaM in tke 
JMginiik^ of« qwnsajr*^ latliatii»eoftl>e|»lagae 
mse^lrbo worklKambar«tJConiiigsbei^«re said 
i|i«verAohe«nl«cted; wlmieaitklooiQfdiipoiifts 
• pvescrvattve against Qontagian. 

Tlie^iaetricttj ^ andier» or its power of at- 
traoling 4iuvvs# pafcr» and oilier light be<Nts» 
is oertso^ varywrprisaogs but tbesane prq^r^ 
is uim founi in jct» f^ih sealiti/r.wax, most 
kinds of pcfctous rtonat, and in al resiixms at*i 
bitufliinotts whe/t mnc n \ Tim species of attrac- 
tion diffisrs fram angnelism inllitt, tkd the latter 
onlj attracts trao ar ftaal, wbareas eleetricttv 
Attracts most saru of (km^s indifferently* Omudi 
tbMfieotJbeaolyseasibteinliglitoiies. FromtSe 
aapariinents OMda by scvieral philosophers lo de- 

* ^mm dts^iiir»»hclrctri€icy Mttotw«fcMidk ow a e ift 
y'Kreom (liectridtf, or that wbic^ Wloats to |^ « M<1 
Tcsiaff|i$ tiearicity, or thst which beloi^^ to amber^ ro« 
sin. Wit, Rtims,.aad such-Hkc subsunccs. That they 
M«e ^Uffereitf kinds sectm eridtnt ffom their cbntwry rf- 
lects J for the light bodies rtpctted by one will be •ttmct- 
ed by the other, lybich caiiBot harfien when both bodies 
have the same attractive power. 

c2 
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termine the nature and laws of c^ectrlicky^ it a^-* 
pears, bodies do. not atua^l stt 

all. Of X they be waroied by altri«> 

tion, ai d to emit their e0Tuvia 

' more c< se bodies when warmed 

by fire, forcibly as wnjen heatetl 

by rubfc ^ ^ first warmed by fire, and 

tlien rubbed, they attract the more strongly. S. 
The interposition of fine linen, muslin, &c, will 
totally hinder the operation of electDcai bodies, 
though the virtue penetrates the pores of glass. 
4. The sphere or extent of this attracting power 
varies with the state of the weather, the attraction 
being stronger in hot and dry weather than it is in 
cold and moist. 5. This virtue may be commu- 
nicated to the distance of. seven or^ght hundred 
^ards by the intervention of a, proper body, as 
einpen strings, &c. Electrical bodies sometimes 
Alternately attract and rppel others to a considel*- 
»ble distance, and with great velocity ; hut in some 
cafies the body once repelled will liot be again at- 
tracted till it has first )x)uched some.other body. 
7. If the sphere of attraction be interrupted in any 
part, it destroys the efficacy of the whole. S. This 
virtue will exert itself in vacuo, but not so strongly 
as in the open air. 9, It may b^ excited to such a 
decree as to appear lucid, and sparkle like fire in 
• darkroorp. .10. It may be plainly felt on the 
face or finger, striking agairist it like a pufF of 
wind ; and is sensible to the ear by i crackling 
poise, like that of burning charcoal. 

Mi^. Martin observes, that the uses of this wpn- 
drous virtiie of electricity have not yet been dis- 
covered ; but Mr. Gr^y, a little before his death, 
hit lipbn an ej^perfm^nt which seemed to indicate, 
that the attractive power which regulates the nio- 
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iioiii oftiie htevenljT bodies^ b of die efectrk kiadl. 
The experiment was (hii : He fixed a krge iroo 
bM upon a cake of rosin ami wax, and escching 
the vrrtue strongly in the cake, a fine feathor nis* 
}iended by a thread, and held near the iron ball, 
was carried round it by the effluvia in a circular 
manner, and perlbrmed several revolutions. It 
fnoved froni we^ to east, as the planets do ; and 
i^s motions, like theirs, was t\ot quite circular, but 
«. little' eHpUcsd^ 



AKIM4LS. 

THE woferis and forests of Poland abound with 
bares, deer, foxes, bears, wolves, and boars ; and 
^ev have aUo fple^ty of elks, wild asses, wild 
bulls, antl buffidoes, wiiose ftesh the Poles reckon 
a great daiuty. In the Ukratn are likewise some 
wild horses, wbos^ flesh b equally esteemed. Tbe 
wolf resembling a hart, or tbe European lynx, 
called by the natives Ris, with* spots oii its beQy 
find legsl yields the be<t fur of any animal in 
J^oland, tnough thefe are several others which are 
' hunted and kjHed for the sake of their skins onlf. 
In PodoQa there is a sort of quails that have green 
legs; but their flesh is reckoned unwholesome, 
and said to give people the cramp if loo frequently 
or tmmocferately eaten. 

The method of huntit^ and taking the .wiW 
bulls is as follows : A great number o? horHemoH 
surround the bulf, one of whom rides up and 
throws a dart at him, dpori which the enn^ed 
animal pursues his eneniy, but being wounded by 
;^nuth9r behind, he faces iabout to pursue the Utter £ 
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and thus hj tums thejr so harasi Wiytf fhSit b^^ 
qaiteiioed with de£en((|ng himsetf ftf^Hist «o many 
assailant^ beat length fells dowi^' and i^ez^ity 
takem. 

Another method of taking the«e b^*fts is by 
felling several trees, and thereby inclosing thefii 
so that they cannot easily escape; When a bi^U 
is thus surrounded, fsach hupter, haying his* prpp^ 
posf, throws darts at hina, and whilst the bull runs 
towariis one of them, another. from behind givcifs 
him a mortal wound. If he chance to break 
through the indosure and any of the hunters are 
in danger, the man he runs at, holds out a piece o£ 
red cloth, against which the beast having an anti« 
pathy, he immediately leaves that person, and 
makes towards another, who comi«oniy kiljs or 
disables him. 

■ Bears, and those of the largest size, are fre- 
quently taken in Poland with nets; in which 
^ne of them being entangled, the sportsmen ride^ 
up to him, pin dpwn his head and feet with 
great wooden forks, and bind him so fast with 
strong cords that be is hot able to stir, i)Ut the knots 
are so contrived that with one pull they may b^* 
untied. Hiving thus secured the bear, they put 
him into ^ gfeat wooden chest, where they keep 
him, and tur4i him loose when they wish to take 
the diversion of hunting. ' 

Poland contains many'beautiful species of birds; 
but that which has been moit particularly noticed 
by curious and intelligent travellers, is the remiz, 
or pendiiline titmouse. This bird is about four 
inches and a half in length. The head is of a pale 
bluish ash colour , the ftire part of the neck and 
breast tinned ^ith red j the belly white ; Avingg : 
black ; back and rump of a yellowish rust cqlpuCy 
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•nidlbe qt^^taiher» cinereous^ edged with white. 
Tbe^male is ^IfeuHirly d^trnguSshed fron the fie* 
TXmhs^ by *A . pale oFbiack^^ointed whiskers. 

The most curious particular, however, id the 
history x)rihe6e>fatrcb i» the astonishing art which 
they ^Hsplay in the construction of their nests, 
leaving c6tlectedr a quantity ot Hght down from 
thQ4>uds of willow .s aspens, poplars, thistles, &C'. 
they entwioe it carefully vyiih their bill, and form 
a thick close wtsb, almost similar to doth : this 
they forlily externcily with small roots and fibres; 
find Ikie the inside :with dpwn alpne> that their 
little progeny may lie soft. They then close the 
nest above to conf>ne the warmth, and suspend 
it» with hemp^ nettles, &c. from a small pliant 
branch, over a river, or lake of water. The 
nest, when completed, resembles at short pur-je 
or bag, with a circular hole in the side, about an 
incli and a half in diameter^ and surrounded with 
a protuberant rim. 

Mr. CoKe observes, that thi» bjtrd, contrary to 
the custom of other titmice, lay«- only four or five' 
eggs t but he adds, that Providence ha$ probably 
ordained (his scanlinesx of eggs to the rtmiz, be- 
cause, by the singular instinct imparted to it, it is 
enabled to secure its young more e^jK^tuaUy from 
desiructiat, than the ^ler species, which are very 
prplific. ' ^ 



suiLDivas. 



MOST travellers inform us, that many of (he 
•churches and other public structures in Polaod 
are very bcaulifu! and magnificent, but, in the de- 
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scripttdfis of ihcm Uiey aere ndt tb {Mnlicular as 

might be expected, in Wtirsaw, the capital of 

th^ k'mgdotp, the principal diurcb^ dedicated ttx 

Sif John the Baptist^ is a noUe faibric and ricliiy 

«deroed ; beside:^ which there are several Ott)er$ 

worthy observation. The pslace In that citjr, 

where the kmgs ot Poland formerly resided^ and 

the general diet (if the kingdom assembled, k alargb 

4kquare pile of buildings, begun by Stgismund III. 

and en^i^ and beauttiied by Ms successors. 

Another beatttiCul palace is situated m the suburbs, 

amidst delightful groves and eardens ; ^xid not ^ 

from it there is a small chapel erected in memory 

of a victory gained over the Muscovies, in wiivch 

there h a tine sepulchral monument qf Demetrius 

Saiseius great duke of Muscovy, who t>^ng takicti 

prisoner^ died a captive in Poland. 

' In the dty of Cracow are several magnificent 

structures, and particularly the castle, which is a 

inile in compass, wlierein is a noble palace built 

of itone, having a square court within it, and gaN 

kries running round the^ OQtside supported by 

marble pillars. The grand apartments are adorned 

with fine paintings and statues, and the north gaWr 

Icry commands a most charming prospect of the 

neighbouring country. Within this castle stands 

the cathedral dedicated to St.^anislaus a mzr* 

jestic structure, wherein the kings of Polan^ 

^vere crowned and usually interrSl, and where 

are preserved the relics of the ancient bishop 

and patron of the nation, who was murdered 

in this church in the eleventh century by Boles-r 

laus the Bold. Several kings have offered vessel^ 

lyf gold' and silver at his tonib ; Sigismund I. built 

$k sUver s^ltar over it ; and to the priests who wer^ 
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Itpppinted to s^ve at it, he fjave , many rich vest* 

pienVenabr.9iflerp4w.iib jewels, .. -. , 

About at) English mile from Cracow^ are aoine 
I'ejpains ot ^n old edifice, called the palaqe of 
Casiipir the Great, tbough it h probable that little 
of. the original palace as it was Uiilt by Casimir, 
exists at pr^seot. In th^ inner court are the . re* 
'mains o^ a corridore with pillars of the Doric 
order ; upon one of the side walls i& the white 
eagle of roland carved in stone, and around it is 
an inscription in old Gothic characters. Mr* Cox^ 
is of opinion that the greatest part of the fabric is 
of later date than the reign of Casimir, and he 
thinks it probable that it may have been construct- 
ed upon the foundation of the ancient palace, by 
Stephen Batbori and Sigi>mund 111. as here is in 
one place an inscription, St^fu^nus Dti gratia; 
and in another is Sigisinund's. cypher, with the 
arms of Gustavus Vasa, from whom, h^ was.li- 
peally d6scended- 

"t^e pathedral of Gnesna* formerly the metro* 
polis of the kingdom, ancj noyv the see of an ar(4l- 
bishop who is primate of Poland, is a fine an*- 
cient fabric, and is remarkable for its gates of 
Corinthian brass exquisitely wrought, which form- 
erly belonged to a Greek monastery in |.he Morea, 
and were brought from thence by Boleslaus the 
Second. In ^his chijrch i* a vasttre^sur^ of 

fold, silver, and curious enamelled vea$els, aiv^ 
^ y several kings and archbishops. Xhe tomo of 
one of Jts prelates, viz. St. Adelbert,. vya^ ^^^ 
with silver by Sigismund III. ; and; ^chDi^l^«p 
firley added to its treasure many cosily ve$^^s 
i^nd vestments, particularly his own mitre, whidi 
)iasbeen valued at two thousand pounds sterling.. 
The city of Posnania or Pqsnan, which 1||| 
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¥f^si irotn 0««sil^, luM also m ^If^Iy catfie Araf^ 
richly adorned* wWeHiCj^ rfiDw tlie tomb of dukfe 
Mifc^slmj^^, who iacroducdl ehristmnH^ hrto "Po- 
knd« It h»i liievv49b KTisrid oifaer hahd^TD^ 
^bur^^/aiMif torgetOfim4()oa«eor^xctllent ar- 
'ChUeciMre ; but no bmklitig ^ ^at ttftd in the 
4m^ii| is «qiMil to the ie^n^ot^ of Thon^ 
which w reckoned one of the finest m Eirfop^. 

V We, iliaM 4M|Deludenvith Oattt!8ick/tMpt:a{itta1 
€>fFeU«liBiutsia, attrfatjitydfTefy great tfade, 
whkh u adoro^ wkh many ftwte stratttirtes, 
partkulatiy St» Mary^s cfasroh, whith h i^emark- 
ably grand a^d beauliltib It h^ severiA Ihoiisand 
windovv^^ lbi^y-ei|^t attars, and a ibnt; ftiade ^ 
Antwerp, whtoheosta^out^ve thofusand ponncli 
sterling. The lewii*ho>tt9ets also magnificent, and 
lia& a lof^ ftpifOf iNitthts and other fine buiUlmgs 

^ libera inuck damaged by the bomibs and red-hdt 
balls of the Ruestans^vwhentiiey besieged DantSnck 
under count Municb in ITS^/in order to drive 
-out king Stamslatts and his adlierents, who iia4 
taken ^ek^ in that Cfty. 



MfftCttLAVBOVS CURIOSITIES. 

ITNIWlt (hetnountaiftf adjoining to Kiovr,in t!he 
deserts of IMoiia, are screrai grottos, where a 
nunaber of faaman bodtesare preserved, and, though 
bar<ed many ages ago, are aekfaer to hard nor 
«o black as Egyptian mummies.^^Among them are 
two princes, m ^ habits ^hey used to wear. It is 
supposed that this preserving quality is owing to 
the nature of fhe soil, which is remarkable dry an^ 
aandy. 
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In the universiky i>f Cracow, k a Turkish bo6k« 
ivhichy though oTaa tntriBim*value^ h generally 
ihoivn to strangers as # citrjbAv ; because it wa^ 
bund among the !»oil9 at Mil: oaltle of Chotziiq^. 
md presented to the university foy John Sobteslci ; 
2is the memorial of a victory which saved hi$ coaiih 
IryinM dfiv«8lalawi^ aad aealeiA him on the throDo' 
c^r Foljmd. 

iiiuoaAbeiM»hav» besn aoisetiaier found m 
tb# wooAiL <tf Miand, div^ted of ahnost alT the 
propedMs oB hmaaoity eaca^ the §btm ; when 
tatoi* Ihoy iieQaffaMy wteat aft Iheif hands and 
kjMesi M bf.propof maMgemeat they have 
befitt v^fckbom mm^ihm wM stale, and soma of 
tlMSia^bave avcMaltaiaod thaiuv «f speeeli. To 
aosfiuii for tint wwynaiiiig AkjI^ acNtte aalhon ha va 
siypo^ tkal thafiaquentiiuiarsanttofthe Thr^ 
tar« aa4 olhar bMbaram mn/^om fofcad toii 



•one of 
tW fotisk woneft lo learvwiliek ehikhan e!iiMMed 
iaUie wo^ds, wheie tiiay fiplfht poistfcly be aur- 
twed I9 beafior etfier smiflilliK. 
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01? MUSCOVY, OR THE ».V$^l^^N,, EMPIRE, 



1 HIS vast cmptre, which li^if^^f hi 1 
and partly in Asia, is of an amaeing^^^teiTt, hfikg 
bemlded on the north hy the Ff02»m 0^ean^>«n 
the elist by what is generally catted the AKMtthlRii 
part of the Pacrfio Ocean >- iand towanis tk€ i#«st 
and. south its Hmits are setUed%y treaties oondad^ 
ed with several distant «power$, with Swetten^ the 
Turks, the.Persians> and the Chknedif ; <»by wb»e 
dominioixs this immense enlipire 4s. bounded; widUs 
of far greater extent than m ther^itiof£uiefpie. 
Its length from the dominiom of: Sweden «t>«its 
most eastern limits, contains -near a huiicked and 
seventy: degrees; sotiatwhen iMu noon-day' $ii 
the west, it is near inid**night in the easietn^ part 
of this empire, f n breadth k stretches fmnri tXKth 
to south eight hutadrefd leagues. Henee both the 
soil and temperature of the air tmi^t be extremely 
various in different parts. In tbo«6 which lie be- 
yond the sixtieth degree of latitudes, there are few 
places wiiere corn will ripen; but in the -middle 
of the empire, the soil produces most kkrd of trees 
and garden fruits, corn, and all the neicetcaries of 
life; and in the southern provinces, Mtnhere the 
climate is hot, though there are sctme barren 
•wastes, yet in many places, wine and silk^ might 
be produced in g#eat plenty. « 

This immense empire is divided into Russia 
and Siberia, the former in Europe^ and the lat* 
ter in Asia, -but both united; and *both also 
thinly peopled. We shall begin with Russia* The 
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iKXindaries of this part of the empire, are the tar 
with the limits b^JbY^en^urgpe and Asia« exten 
iDgon the east to tlie Wert^oturian mounlaii 
and to part of the Wo)ga> \'vhich separate it ire 
Siberia; oil the sooth it is bounded by the riv 
Don, and a line drawn from the Nieper to t 
9B9iith of IheDon^ at its entrance into the sea 
E&oph; on the WiCst by the Nieper, which sep 
raiet h from Poland, the gulf of Riga, the g 
of Finland, Sweden, and Swedish Lapland; ai 
QA tlie nof th by the frozen Ocean. Its princif 
fiver is the Wol^, which is one of the largest 
Ifae wodd> running a ^ourse of above two tho 
•and miles beibre it^lsinto the, Caspian sea. T 
largest bke in this part of the Russian empire 
that of I^doga^ bemg a hundred and fifty mil 
in length, and ninety in breadth. 

Siberia, which lies to the east pf Russia, is abo' 
two thousand miles in length, from east to we 
and about seven hundred and fifty miles in breadt 
from north to south ; but is in moi^t parts extrem 
\y. coU and barren, and every where thinly pe 
pled. The face of the country, especially towar 
hm Aorth, is 91^ disagreeable as can be nnagine 
being covta-ed with large, and almost inpenetr 
ble woods, with high and frozen mountains, c 
vered with everlasting snow, and with fens, lake 
and marshes. The climate is« however, mo 
moderate in the southern part, and where tl 
lands do not rise a considerable height abo^ 
the level of the sea. Siberia has many auims 
unknown in Europe ; an4 many different natior 
that have different manners> customs, language 
and religions. It is chiefiy inhabited by peop 
of Tartarian race, intermixed with some coloni 
of , Russians, and the descendants of such sta 

vol.. III. H r- T 
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prMoners, and others, as have been bami^ied 
thrtber. Bui what h very extraordinary, more 
perfect accounts have been given of Kamtftchatka* 
a great peninsula, which hrms its boundary on 
the north-east, Chan of those countries that are 
. seated in the very heart of Siberia. 



2.AKES, SPRIHGS, MOUNTAINS, &C. 

THE Baikal in Siberia is a large lake, Yymg be* 
tween52and 55 degrees of ngrth latitude, andoom- 
puted to be five hundred wersts in length, bat 
only twenty broad, and in some places- not above 
ftfteen. It is environed on all sides by high motm- 
tains; and in one part of it, which lies near the 
nver Bar^fin, it throws up an inflammable sul- 
phureous fiquid called tnaltha,whk\\ the neighbotir^ 
ing peasants bum in their lamps. Its water at a du* 
tince appears of a sea green colour, but is per- 
fectly fresh, and «o clear that objects niay be 
plainly seen at the depth of several fathoms. This 
lake is called by the neigbourin^ tustic^ Sufkitmc 
more, or the Holy Lake, and they imagine, that 
when storms happen on it, they WiH be preserved 
from all danger by complimenting it vrith the 
Utle of ^ofi. When it is frozen over, people 
travel upon it in Uie road to China, but they tnu^t 
be very sharp shod, in order to tread safely on (he 
jcei which is exceedingly smooth. Notwith* 
standing the ice is sometimes two ells <(tick, there 
are some open places in it, to which tt;mpestutn«« 
winds Witt often drive the unfortunate passcngcrf, 
who in that cate must inevitably perish. This fake 
contains several several small islands, and the bof^ 
dert are frequented by sables and g^^^^f^- 



. Tb9 Altin is another fameui lake iB SHberift, 
irom whenc« issue* the river Ohy in 59 degreet 
SKU'th latitude, and 85 degrees 55 minutes eftxt 
longitude. By the Kalmuck Tartars it is called 
jiUmmr : but the Rusfiiang have given it the name 
of Teloskcd 0$ero, frota the Teles$i, a Tartarian wu 
tion, who inhal^ its borders. It is said to be 
i&inety miles long and Bi'ty bread, with a roekv 
l^ottom ; though some geographers assert, that it 
}t only eighteen miles long and about twelve miles 
broadf. The«»e diffet-ent calculations, however, 
fl»aj be ikocouoted for by ooAsidering, that the 
water of this lake, s^ well as of the rivers which 
^un in through the adjacent places, only dies in 
ibe middle of summer, when tbesnowi on the 
mou22tains are melted by the oin. 
.. About ten miles from Nikuschkinais a remark** 
able sulphur lake, situated between two high 
mouutaius.- It is an obkmg baison, overgrown 
with birches, about four hundred and twenty 
feet long and three hundred and forty broad. Ite 
aspect \\ frightful, and its abominable stench may 
be smelt at the distance of three miles. It has no 
.perceptible motion, and never freezes. A visible 
thick vapour rises from its surface ; yet the water » 
so clear that one might discern its depth, if it were 
not for the black and greasy soil which forms its 
Jjorder. Some attempts have been made to dis* 
cover tlje origin of tl^ sulphur ; but these have 
all proved firuitless. ^ 

From the top of the neighboirring mountain issues 
» sulphureous spring, which runs down into the 
lake, and deposes a sediment resembling a white 
^nd thick pulp» Tlje continuation of this stream 
Ibrms the remarkable river called the White-water 
^livcr which, as it proceeds from the lake, is about 
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SIX feet deep and between fourteen and twenty 
eight feet broad. In this channel the watef has 
the appearance of thin curds, but in some places 
the surface has a fine scum like that seen upoi^ 
limy waters ; and all the matter which the water 
deposes is evidently mixed with limy particles.-rr 
Professor Pallas informs us, that tlie cattle seem 
occasionally to have recourse to these springs, a? 
conducive to their health ; but, as they taint the 
water of the adjoining rivers, no fish will Uve,ia 
them. 

Upon one of the Inderskoi mountains, about 
d hundred and thirty miles south from Jaizkoi Go- 
rodok is a large lake, which may be justly classed 
among the wonders of nature. Dr. Pallas observes, 
tliat it is apparently about ten miles in circum- 
ference, has many bays, and resembles an exten- 
sive plain glictering with snow and encompasstja 
with heights which seem to be above the level qf 
the river Jaik. The water k so saturate^ witfc 
salt, that large cubic grains are constantly forni- 
ing upon the shore, when not prevented by wet 
weaiher, and its borders seem to be Iiteralfy 
sowed with salt. Indeed, from the cdn^tant eva- 
poration of the lake, the siirrouriditig earth is co«- 
vcired with a crust of salt, which is of a pure whit^e, 
and, when broken, exhibits an extraordinary crys- . 
tallization in irregular bodies; and und«?rneath 
this crust lies a loose grey salt, which the Cossacks 
gather in little waggons, and wash with salt 
water on the spot, till it loses its grey colour.-r- 
The white cubic salt, which the Cossacks call 
Tamom Kaja Sol, resembles large and small hail, 
proftiiscuously^ scattered on the muddy siiofe, and 
touching the ground only in one point ; the white- 
ness of these little cubes is perfectly dazzling, and ' 
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SPRINGS, MOUNTAINS, &C. 6^ 

IfaeirsubaUace is said to bea sortof alabaster-stone, 
th^l^arts of wbicli are so minute ^s to be almost 
Jiivisible with a magnifying glass. — ^They are sup- 
posed to be formed by some attractive power from 
atte saline particles evaporatecj from the lake? 

On the borders of the river Sok, and in the 
Ticinity of Seraenowo, is an asplwUos spring, on 
the steep declivity of a mountain, overrun with 
birch trees, whose soil is a fat and black earth. 
This spring fprms a reservoir abou^ three feet wide^, 
which is not only constantly full without any agi- 
|c^ioii,but also fiows over, and forms a litde brook. 
Tlie water never freezes, even in the most rigo- 
fous season ; and when it is covered with snovi^;| 
ibe bituminous vapours soon make an op«ning^ 
fliough the water possesses no extraordinary de- 
gree of warmth. The surface ofthis wellis co- 
vered with ^ black and tough asphalta<;, which 
J>as the appearance and consistency of tlilck tar, 
^nd as often as it is taken off, will gather agam 
in a few days. The neighbouring peasants use 
this bituminous water as a remedy for all infections 
Wd ulcerous complaints of the mouth and throat : 
ibey also gatlier the asphaltos, and use it bpth e^c- 
^rnally and infernally with good success. 

On th« banks of tlie river Jurjusen, 119 the dis» 
;(rict of the Mursalarskian Baskirians, is a steep 
woody ijiountain ; but 00 three of the highest parts 
'pe seiteral b^^ reddish spots, which are conr 
^tantJy burning. On the eastern side, which is^ 
^lovv the burning- side, this mountain seems to be 
^bout a hundred fa|JK>DEis ia perpendicular height, 
|t has burnt on this side only for the last ^ree 
v;ears, and th^i vi^'itb less violence than in . Urn 
^liiicldle height^ ih^ wWe southern side being 
IrAliit out, for th^ subterraneous ^e3 liave e^iiuedl 
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.almost twelve years. A Baskirian gave Dr. Pallas 
die following account ofihis siogolar phenomenon. 
*' About eleven or twelve years ago, a tall Pine 
tree,Jhat stood at the bottom of the Jtnd<fi«fKare 
of tlie mouHtain, w** fired hy lightning, whiek 
consumed the very roots of theVee, and gmditsyy 
penetrated the bodj^of the mouirtain.**^ ^nee llipt 
time it has burnt inwardly without any ih^frrti^ 
tion ; but in such* gunner tluet the^re has iE^Sased 
cit the bottom, aod yet is far frooi liavh^ feaehet 
tlietop. -The trees and bushes '•fiiich IbitoeilJ' 
covered the ^ouihern side, wereaU €bCisum<Ni USPft 
considerable extent^ and the ire^ also i^otiDnO^ 
^led to an adjacent spot on the western^^e, biit 
thai IS now extmguished, ^tndite place h ofr^ 
grown with a variety of plants. ^-'^ 

The stone of which this aMxintain consist«;'es!p«K 
cially in the^e spotsj which are burn tout, is patttJy 
a reddish. slate^ and partly a soUt stone-^^tdicrd itfUf 
thin layers, between which there seems td^tetv^ 
been some^ Mher matter, now rei^ced to ashes. 
In many plaee$ is found a yellow odire irbn-iibn5fe^r 
and at |he bottom of the eastern part Ls a great 
^qi^antity of red friaUe marble. The burning spote 
are f^l}. ef large clefb, whence riser continually » 
hot vap<Hir . whieh iiooiie can beat to^pivadr; 
Durmg stufti^ and -gloomy ntvhta, r«d ihm flameS; 
rise to a coi>side£able height* cut there is no ^^ 
phureous smeti ; tkeexhahHioii eamniunicathsg n6 
other sensation than a - suffi)cating heat like that 
whkh issues irom a hot i fg UiWWi g oveh after 
the embers lY&ve been pleated outr The Baski* 
rians affirm, that no^^it^'^^^^es on this htoun- 
tain^lhat the soil is always 44pttie4 with verdure,. 
an«t|iat ntmnyofthe pfanti whieh grov^ upon it 
may ^ seen m flower through the wiole Mrkitor. 
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fjfuq W'^ i* ' ^' • 

^ . : f EYKfcAL pirU of -this great empfre are well 
JiinDisb^ wkji milieu of iroti, and particularly at 
Mftfki^i: OtfAr the lake Ladoga, they drg vait 
iqOailtiUds of. t0re^ fftich yields iron of such a 
i^pm^ dtal^ it 'inay be bruught to be ti& durable 
H^ b»^$«>. The mines of Siberia Itkevf be afford 
f^eat jplcmlyi'-i^^nexcejlent iron ; and some mitoes 
pS ^smtTi^ Mme lately been discovered in that 
f?QWrttcyi^(W» ^Hhtnce the Russians draw a vety 
<}«»9«ddnibletreas6tfe. They have ahio abundance 
•frsulpbuff and lait-pelre^ with which they make 
ftb^if ,own'|[u»-ptowaer« aitd in time may probably 
export large quantities of ' it, having more than 
sMHicient m their own use; ftnd perhaps they 
j|iay shortly be in a capacity to furnish foreigners 
wMh fire-arms; as labour is cheapo and they have 
plenty ol" tM«. 

We have already bad occasion to notice a spe- 
cif ef tiHc^ cnmmonly known amongst us by the 
mme 0f IdwcovyrGlass, it being brougjlit to us 
ipsm '^^t comdry, where it is found in great 
abundance "^^ It ha beautiful fossil, of an equal, 
r^gular^-and'elqpmtly laminated ctnictur^; and 
j& lUiuiUiy found in inass^ ten or tweiVe inches in 
breadth, and from, half' an inch to three inches in 
thifapkni^B. /Thesraredf a smooth and even sur- 

* ThisiosfU i%HwMJ>9 mtiBY parts o^ the world hesi^tos 
Russja» pactfcufi^ly. iiijiy^ ii!^<J of Cyprus, where it 
lies ih great quantiti&s Jj^.opt tour or five feet under :he 
sorfacc, al^oJii^^tftrot^JPSt the wliolc island. We jiave it 
also frorti AftSietf iMtfejrtfhia^ and it has been discoirercc! 
to abound in tl^fi^lps^ the Aj»peftrtiiies, and many of 
theii;iouAtains,^?G§filiat^', ' : • • 
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fece, except at the ^dges, where the joinings of 
various and innumerabte flakes n^ke a multitude 
of thin ridges : which being $eparated by getting 
the edge of a knife between theua, ©r. other 
means, tjie mass readily iplits jinto very Jth^ 
laminae, of an extraprdiiiry brightness a^mtrm^ 
parepcy. Its colour is of a fine clear while^ re- 
sembling that of the purest gla^; Init there is 
aaoth^ still more degant. species of this ^sil^ 
called red talc, foMnd in Muscory and Persia^ 
which, though reddish in the masses, is s^dom 
brought to U5 except in such thin plates as io hav« 
npTemains of its colour distinguishable. The ai>- 
cients made windows of this pellucid slone^^ and at 
preseiUUis used by miniature painters to cover theii^ 
pictures. The best soft of lanterns are aI<io m^de 
of it instead of horp, and mimile objects ar^ 
ittually laid between two plates of it for examinar 
tion by the microscope. 

The large teeth and bones dug up in Siberia* 
(commonly called Mammoth's bon^n) owiy be num- 
bered among the greatest curiosities of this courw 
iry^ and have employed the thoughts and pens of 
several learned men, who make no doubt of their 
bein^ the teeth and bones of elephants ; and in rer 
aliiy these teeti^c^ (usks^ if not too much corrupted 
by lying in the ground, are sold and used as^ ivory 
all jov^r Russia. 

In the Britiiib JSfuseunis a tusk found undcc 
ground in Siberia, which is of al^rownish coIqiu:^ 
and hollow at the bottom like other elephants 
teeth, one of wiiich it pl^uniy appears to be. From 
the basis, measuring along the outer circumference 
lothd small end, it is five feet seven inches long, 
and the inner circumference i« four feet ten incites.. 
Measuring^ from the inside of the basts, to the smaB 
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end m^ a straight line, the distanceis three feet 
ten inches and a half; and ' at the basis where 
thickest, it is eighteen inches round* and six in 
diameter. This tusk weighs forty-two pounds: 
but we have credible accounts of some that have 
been three or four times that weight, and even of 
some grinders, weighing twenty or twenty-tour 
poutids a piece"*. 

Ludolphus, in the appendix to his Russian gram- 
mar, mentions these teeth and bones among the 
fossils 6f Russia ; and says^ that the natives believe 
.them to belong to an anmial living under ground, 
much larger than any that live upon the surface 
of the earth. He adds, however, that the more 
senslbler among' the Russians affirm them to be 
elephants teeth, brought thither at the time of the 
deluge ; and he himself, iipon examining a piece 
given hitn by one of his friends, found it to be real 
ivory. 

The account of these teeth given by Mr. 
Isbrand Ides, in his travels from Moscow te 
China, is very particular, the substance of which 
is aii feJlpWs. "Amongst the hills,'* says he, 
*^ which are situated to the rrorth-eai^t of Makofskoi, 
ihe Mammoth^s teeth and legs are found, and 
more especially on the banks of the Jeniscea, 
Lena, and other river^i, quite to Uie Frozen Sea. 
In the spring, when the ice of these rivers breaks, 
it is driven with such violence, as to undermine 
the banks, and occasion part of die adjacent hills 

. ♦Here It is to be noted, that such teeth and bones arc 
likewise found in several other countries besides Sibei-ia ; 
as Poland, Germany^ I taly,£ngXand« Ireland, &c. but lessi 
cofnmonly than jn Siberia, and not so well preserved, 
being morcu'asfed and calcined by the greater warmth 
.•f (bote climate. 
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to fall down ; and thus they discover the teeth df 
these animals ** 

A person, who used to go annuallj in search of 
these bones, accompanied our author to China, 
and told bim, that he and his companions found the 
head of one of these creatures where such a piece 
cf earth had fallen down, and that with difficuUjr 
they broke out the teeth, which grew out of this 
mjputh Hke those of an elephant They hkewise 
took some bones of the head, which appeared 
reddish, as if stained with blood ; and afterwaixfe 
found the fore foot-of the animal, the circumfei*- 
ence of which was as large as the waist of an ordi- 
nary man. 

"There are different reports,'** continuen Mr. 
Ides, " concerning this creature. The Tungu*. 
sians, Ostiacks, and other heathens say, that the 
Mammoth lives continually under ground, and 
that they often see the earth heaved up when the 
beast is upon the march, which afterwards sinks* 
iJown again, and makes a deep pit or cavity* 
^hey also believe, that if he comes so near th^ 
surface of the earth as to smell or dispern the aif^ 
he immediately dies ; whidi, (say they) is the 
reason that several of them are found dead on the 
high banks of the rivers, where 4 hey come out of 
the ground unawares. This is the opinion of the 
Pagans concerning the mammoth ; but the old 
Russians of Siberia believe, that there were ele- 
phants in that country before the de!uge, when 
the climate was warmer, and that their drowned 
bodies were driven by the waters into subterrane- 
ous cavities, \yhere they have ever since lain 
frozen, and so preserved from putrefaction. But 
ithere is no absolute necessity to suppose the cli- 
mate of Siberia was warmer beibre the flood, tincb 
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the cafcftSes of drowned elephants might float 
thither from di>«iant countries. Some of these 
teeth tre quite black and broken, but those which 
are souud are as good as ivory, and are accordingly 
sent to all parts of Muscovy. 
. This account is confirmed by Mr. Laurence 
Xiang, ia tlie journal of his travels to China, whi^ 
ther he went in 1715 with dispatches from his 
Coarish majesty. He takes notice of these bones, 
as being found about the river Jeniscea, and to^ 
wards Mangasea, along the banE^, and in the pits 
occasioned^ by ihe sinking of the earth. He calls 
them Maman bones, and says, tiiat some of the 
inhabitants are of opinion they are not real bones, 
but a sort of ^pisil horn which the ground pro- 
duces ; and that others will have them to be tha 
bones of the Behemoth mentioned in the book of 
Job, the description whereof t\\ey pretend is suit- 
able to the nature of the Maman ; those words in 
particular, that he is caught with hh own eyes, 
(as some render the passage) agreeing with the 
Siberian tradition, that the beast dies upon coming 
IP light. 

To these accounts we may add another given by 
Bftsilius TatischoWy director general of i\)e mines 
in Siberia, in a letter to the bishop of G^ttenburg ; 
-wherein he mentions a large horn, or tooth, 
iveighing one hundred and eighty-three pounds, 
which he had presented to his Czarish majesty, 
i|nd another which he gave to the imperial academy 
ait Petersburgh. He had likewise a third, larger 
than either of the former, which he caused to be 
cut, and he himself wrought several pieces of it, 
the ivory being very good. Part of the scull was 
corrupted by having lain in the ground, and was 
)Koiarg€# that U seemed to huu to be of thp saaie 
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^xe with that of a Uurge,elQ^nt ^ Be^ad^al^ia 
his possession a grinder ten ioclie^ Joo^taad ux 
ind)es broad, besides several ribs, shaiik bcoies, 
&c. found from lime to time^ ihat coimlry. Tbe 
same gentleman took no sxnali {>ainfi io enquire 
intp those pits and hollows,, which tiie Fagaft uw 
habilaats of Siberia pretend 9^^ ooade byrlhese 
animals when they walk und^r giround; and > he 
found they were nothing but cavernsf such^as are 
common in other mountainous .countries and ofc 
made by subterraneous rivers andca|ara<^s^wbiob 
sometimes .undermine the plaqes ihrou^ ;wKich 
they, pass, sp as to make the ground above them 
^ink in, and form great cavities. 

A particular description of 4he mammoilv is 
given by Mulfer in the Recueil des Va^ges aut^ord- 
** This ananal," says he, " is four or five* yafds 
high, and about . thirty feet long. His colour i% 
greyish ; his head is long, and his front extremely 
broad. On each side, precisely, under hi* eyes» 
are two .horns, which he can move and cross at 
pleasure ; and in walking, he has the power^ 
extendiiig or contracting his body to a great 
degree. 

Mr. Pennant thinks it extremely probaUe ^tmt 
the mammoth still exists in some of those remete 
parts of the. new continent which have not yet 
peen . penetrated , by Europeans J and a >Ir. Stan- 
ley (taken prisoner by some Indians neair tbe 
mouth of the Tennessee) relates, that after bewig 
transferred through several tribes^ he was at length 
parried over the iiw*g.n tains, west of MUsouri, ^ 
a river where the mammoth's bones aboutuied, aaid 
weje said to belong to a species of animals which 
ttlfl existed in.tlie northern parts of the country. 
. Mr. Jefierson, in his Kqu*^ (nk^.State,/^ l^- 
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gimth -u^gcs 4tie 4IJW%iWg^ Ar^itncnts to prove- 

theiefep^Awt. IV '"The sketeton ^ the roam- 

motli bespeaks' a^ tit^r^ hi five or six times the 

ci|bi"r ^volmne^ei tli^ ' ck>ph «ct/-«»"M. de Buffon 

hsra asAoaltted. 2> The grinders are much larger, 

p«nfertty*sq^Jittr€», i^»d Ifaegtinding surface studded 

-with feur or'Jfilwe rows <» blunt points- j whereas 

ttoseJ^of tlie- elephant are* broad and thin, and 

tb«irigrinJiiig'8ufface'fhit. 5. I have never heatti' 

an iosc^ee -of ^ elephant's grmder being found 

ui>A»ierica¥ 4. From thfe known temperature 

^ifdcon^tkittMm of the -elephant, be coukl never 

have existed in those regions where- remains of 

the ^mammoth have been found/' Mr. jeHerson 

c^nckides, that to whatever aBtmal wq ascribe 

tiiese remains* k is certain such an one has 

eidsl^in America, andthat it was the; largest of 

all the terrestrial beings^of which atiy traces have 

ever been discovered; On tlie banks of the Ohio, 

and in many parts farther n«rth, tusks, grinders, 

and skeletons of such magnitude as cannot even 

admit of comparison with any animal at present- 

known, are fi^ind in great numbers, some lying 

on the surface of the earth* And some a little be^ 

low it. 

In the year 1767, Dr. Hunter>. with the assirt*^ 
ance of his brother, undertook to investigate thi§ 
pa#t of t natural history ; and he proved, that 
tfe«se fossil bones anre not onfy larger than the 
generality of elephants, but that the tuik^ have 
more of the spinu curve ; and that the thigh and 
^^bones differ, in several tespects; from those 
<5f^ the elepljant : it also appeared, on a careful 
examination, that tte grindery belonged ta a 
carnivarowbs-anifoali or at least to anammiri of the 
vol.. ni. 1 r- T 
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TEGBTABLSS. 



THE, fbllimmg vege^Met grt>w> thMif >ite 
KampUchatka: the Shelmina^ wmieh ka^ a biai^- 
ith root, white within»^ fro<ii whfch rke tw^ ' br 
three Uaikg, of about the height of a nan $ tim- 
leaves grow on kmg branches all <^verlhe st^Aj 
having their upper part green and smooMi, buf* 
muiemeath they are roi^> and ha^e reddi^ 
Meias. At the topef the phuit is a lk>wer, i^liidfi 
is like that of the service tree s but though thi» 
root, stalk, and leaves are verjF astrii^ent^ ix>(li 
the Rusiiams and Kamptschadales eat them in the 
spring, and preserve the roots ^ the winter, 
when they pound and boil them with water, so as 
to make a kind of gniel, the root resembling in 
taste the Pistacho nut. 

; The Cotc^>nia grows in great plenty on the 
banks of the (ivers, and has a root of the thicks 
ness of a finger, black on the outside, anci 
white within, from which two or more stalks rise, 
of the thickness ef 4i goose quiU, itmd about teif 
inches high. On the top, three oval leaf es ' 
spneadUkeastar, flreavtbe centre of which riies^; 
a short ^alk; supportmg a white flower. The 
frttit, when ripe, is soft, fleshy, as large as a waf*" 
nut,'! and of an agieeable lasta, like a good applet 
bttl It mast be eaten as w&n m gathered, for it 
s|ioiiK if kept only one ni^tf The root k eaten bv 
the KampiUdaGUea^ beUi jSresh and dri«d, wkh 
caviare. 
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Aittlliet ^n^AMH^kfl^ jrfant fan lea?te Vhe dm 

worCi The leave:!, beif^ dried and boiled wttk 
Ml, give the broth the same tasle, as if the flesh 
of the virild goa4 hwi.haan hm\rd kt it : Oiey fry 
the root in the fat of seals, and esteem it very 
iieiicate tbod. , . » 

The Zgate conUuns a fM»son of prodigioui 
alreugtb s ^ ««M 4he Joiee sAufeeaed from th« 
ro0t« Ahey tuoint the foiatt et their darts; and' 
arT<\W;#i wJ^c^ ,xmdnr9 the wounda they give in^ 
CMrable^ iinlesa tbi» poison be inmediatdy sucked 
c^ ^.if thi« be neglected, the wound turns 
blue aad swells^ and the patient dies within two 
(^ays. Whales of ^e l»n|e0t sise, on beinig 
atigbtly womvdedwttk a pcttSonous weapon, are 
VD^ble to bear the sea ; but soon throw themarfvea 
#o shore, wheie they exphre in g^^eat agonies. 



A-MlMAtS. 

THE Rifsdan empire and particularly ^rlferia^ 
abounds wUh variety of animals, «uch as foxesi 
sables, ermines, lynxes, beavers, &c. whose 
furs are gr^ly e^eemed, and make a consider* 
able article of commerce. The beaver, or castor, 
is an amphibious animal, about three feet long, 
and twelve or iifteen inches broad in the chest aiMl 
haunches, In the northeirn regions, these aniiffais 
are usually black or brown, but their cdour is 
lighter in inore temperate climates. Their e^rs 
are small, their teeth strong aiwi sharp, and they 
have a long scaly tail, which is iat like tlve blade 
of an oar, and serves them as a irudder to steer 
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no MV^ccr^t. 

Th«ir fore feet resemble ^thoscctf'ape^ t>f t^rr^h, 
wbkh they use, like thtMe'creatttfe^, a^'^tiaritfs 
wh^ they eat; bat 'their hhid fe^ are fwtepted 
for swimming, having membranes bfetweten^He 
toes* Hkc ducfcs and Qther waterifoiPi^l. Hie 'sk-m 
of the beaver is covered with two^ortiofhair/flfe 
•lie long, the other m soft ^)wn; Very fine atid 
compact* An attempt was made at Paris, in the 
last century, to manafkcttii% this down, mixed 
with wool, into ctoths, flannels, stockings, &e. 
but the project did not answer expectation, it be- 
ing found by experience that the stuffs lo^ th€ir 
dye when wet, and when dry again became han»h 
and stiff as felts ; so that the beaver is now chiefty 
used in making hats, or as a fur lor warmth or 
ornament. 
The beaver has jicar its anus two bags dr 
^ip^ftj^S^contaiiiing/^fiquid matter called Casto- 
litup,, of considerable use in medfcine. These 
bags are about the bigness of a goose-egg, and 
have been mistaken for the testicles of the ani- 
mal ; but they are found indifferently in males and 
femafes. The matter inclosed in these -bags is 
oily*, of a sharp bitter taste, and disagreeable 

♦It ii certain that ducks, geese, and attitoris of water- 
fe<vl, have a gland in their rump, ^rom which they ex- 
press with their b^l an oily matter, wherewith thi?y 
anoint their feathers, to prevent their being too much 
affected" by the ^ater; and the glands of the InuStovy t>r 
jnii&k duck afford ai)i oil as h'agrai^t as ^ivjet« It^js t)icre- 
fore probabte, that as thq^heayer is an animal which fre- 
quents the water, fhe castorpum is a su^tanci? provi4^d 
by nature to "grease and anoint his fur \vlth, tp prevent tlie 
wat.erfrbm soaking quite' to IjTss'fc.in/ Ari^f this seems to 
belrotifirrtied'by in observation, tliat.the beaver frequent- 
ly stops when he is hunted; alid just going into the 
water, putting his mouth towards the anus, in order tQ 
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«ttdt ; imt v^hm talpefi < from iht animal^ it drieis 
ami condenses, «d4 becomes, of the Qonsisiflotc^ 
of wax bf hanging in a. chimney* Tile Rus- 
aii^^ preparfB Uieir castpireuro in ihe felit^ing 
^naoner : they boil a few w^Kxl-ashes in> a proper 
nqjoantiiy of water^ tile the bags in coHples^ and 
jjNittbem in the boiling water for sevens or eight 
JtMnutes. 7ht» done, they lay the bark of tM 
-liirch tree.«^ thi^ hpe, and smoke t^he bags over k 
%r about an hour ; jemd then letting them hang for 
^ week or k)nger» till they are perfectly dry and 
i»td, ^y pack ttiem up tor use or exportation. 
^s to the virtues of castoreuro^ it discusses • flatu* 
fences, corroborates the head and nervous system, 
•imises the I^pguishing spirits, and resists poisons. 
4ience it is of UJ*e in lethargy, apoplexy, epilepsy, 
▼eftjgo, palsy, tremblings, hysterics, and cholic 
^)^ak)s^ and as it consists of very minate and pene- 
trating parts, ftnd is pps$^sed of a certain acrimo- 
ny, it seems pF€j>er t* ^^ouae and f^cite a languid 
circuliUioQ. It IS also said to cure a ringing in the 
ears, diikul^y of faeartngi ^nd pains in the teeth, 
and to correct the virutenc^ of opium. 

Sir Hans Sk>ane kept i^ yoi^ female beaver 
thp^ months in his garden, till at last she was 
killed l>y a dog. She was ^bout half grown, nof 
exceedipg twenty-two inches in kngth, from the 
nose to |he root of the tail, which was eight inches 
kmg. She was very thick', and paunch-bellied j 
and the shape of the head, and indeed of the whole 

squeeSf out the oily Hquor contained in his bagu, tq 
anoint his fur and preserve it from injury. Hence possi- 
iJly the story had it? Vise, that this animal, iscnsible the 
'hunters pqnue him for the tfake of his testicles, sfitme- 
.times stops and btte» them off, and ifSdyes tbexn to his 
^ufsx^ers^ in order tq jj^ve his life. " . 
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animal, except the biod feet^and ^s^iU much ^S6» 
sembl^ that of an ov^-grovvo sfU, Tiicy fed Jbejr 
with bread and water, ^nd gavie her ^cnne wUiow 
boughs» of which she at« but little ;i Jbiit boitig 
turned loose in the^sgiden> slie^-gna^wed ssev^rai 
vines a3 high as she could « reach, quil^ down ^to 
the xoots;; die likewise, gnawed th^je^s«tfpri^« 
and som^ holly trees, but thes^ . Icasi. of aUL 
Being put into a fountain with spspe \Wp dwnr 
ders, she never offered to strike .at tbeqa, ^as * 
an otter would have dondj ^ that <i$h ^do^s 
not seem to be the natural.- food of tinesii crear 
tures, but herbs, fruits, and branches gf tre^. . 
In swimming, she made us^sof her bind fe^ o«^', 
holding her fore feet qlqse up under her thcpal^ 
and never mpving, them till she came to the^d^, 
and endeavoured to get out of the water. SJae 
swam under vyater as swift a$ a carp^ anij 
would sometimes come , up to breathe, thrusting 
bcF nostrils just above tne surface. Her hind 
)egs beipg longer than her fpre legs, she walked 
but slowly, or rather waddled like a duck; and 
if drove tast along, she could not run, but went 
by leaps or jumps, dapping her tail against the 
ground, -r As to the wonderful polity observed 
ampiigst the beavers, their gnawing down great 
trees, their manner of building their habita^^Mis, 
and other particulars of that kind> iv^^injl 
notice them in pi4r account of Canada, \^ieli ' 
country abounds with those animals mfiH^ thaa 
any other part of the world. 

^Amongst the fujrs of Siberia, that of t^e ermine 
IS peculiarly adn(>ired for its w^iiteness and Instre. 
This creature is a sQft of pole-cat of wieaseVand 
has sometimes been conJQunded vvith the.s^if«2)» 
and even vyith tliesable#.ihough they are th^fiife 
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different animak. In order to hei^ten the 
charming White of the ermine, the furriers asu- 
aliy dxrt it with liuie tufts, or 'hits of the skm of a 
lambof avery^shminv blade, though some say they 
are piecejof the ermine's tail. -^ 

The sable is a sort of weasel found in several 
countries, bat liiosoof Siberia are the most esteem- 
ed. X^e blackest bear the highest price, sjtik 
tberelbre the Russians, have io^.nd out a Way of 
dying the brown sable to the colour of that whtcR 
is. naturally of a most beautiful blade: butJemon» 
juice will discharge this artificial colour, and de-^ 
tect the imposition. 1? 

> Tile black hx is as weU known, in Siberia a» 
the^soble, nor is it common any wjiere but in such 
cold countries, so that to suppose, all animals have 
ivhite hair in the northern climates is a vulgar 
error. Some of them, indeed,, are found perfectly 
white, which would naturally be of another- co- 
lour in wanner countries; and some that .^re 
brown in summer, as hares for' instance, turn greyf 
or while in winter, and the next summer resumd 
their former colour : but there are many which 
9ie not subject to such changes. » 

We have another sort of fur from Siberia, whtcli 
k the skin of a squhrol found there and in other 
nc^rthem countries. These creatures are bMW|i 
m silminer, but grey in winter, at whiiii time 
tA«J»'J^re killed, and afford two diflerent soru of 
i'Uim the back being grey; and the belly as white 
4s "ermine. It is bordered on' each side withai 

Sack streak, which i&care&lly preserved. When 
e iur is ^mried alternately with tlie skin of the 
back and belly, it i* accounted the more valuable. 

Toj these' animals we may add a sort of moun- 
tain^cs^t, bigger than a f02jrf which for its spa^kiin^ 
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eye h supfMse^ by sewral natiml^s^to Jbe ite 
Ijfnv ef tie ancients. Tbb cre^Hire Fs ib^iid in 
ether |>ut« of Europe «8 well aft4n fiIti!MOovy> ^|)4 
ks cpetited^kin is one of ike most bemitiful m.M«s 
world, though it does not seem to be so tXHtpli 
€8taemed as k deserves. 

Then} is a species of rals at Kampt^chatla^ 
irhkh neirly resemble the lemmtn^ already dl^ 
scribed in ^eatin^" of Norway ; but these bve in 
the woods, fiekls» and high flroua^iiww in a>ind 
of ceoMnunity, having very neat nests^ which are 
ktfge, aqd divided into different 9patrtfne|ils spread. 
ynA grass ; in some of which they stOK up roots 
of several kinds, which they gather wi4li gneal 
Jabour in sumn ?r, and lay up gainst winter j 
draning them out in sunshiny weather, in order 
Id 017 them. Ail the summer they live upoe 
berrie% and such other food as thev can ftncC 
sever touching their winter provisions while any 
is to be procured in the iielas. These, like the 
lenmii^, change their habitations, and soroettroes 
they iajf leave Kainplschatka, which the natives 
imagine forbodes a rahiy feation, and a bad year 
for. hunting ; but when they return, they expect 
m fine one, and a good year for the chace ; and 
therefore expresses are sent to M parts with the 
igreeaUe news. 

When the^e aannals migrate, it is always in thft 

E'ng, ^n^ assembling in great numbers. They 
r their cour^ due west, crossing rivers, Iskkes, 
and even ariJHof the sea ; and when thejr reach 
^ shore, spent with &tigue, they lie as if dead 
upon the bank:*, ^ recovering llieir strength* 
|hey i^n pursue their march. Their gtiealett 
danger is lest soro«; cmvenous ^sh shouM ^^vour 
|heq[)j bat ^ley have nothing to fesir on 1^^ iof 
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f)hc iCaffiptsdHftdfilet^ ^tin* ^ding^ltett w^k on 
thdbtefilts, gitetliem any kssistanoe in their power. 
Fi^fOF ^^ #iv<ir Peftginth^tttft;hlloiJthw»r(l^ adA 
afbknitlkemydl^rofjolj, usutHy readi O^HmsHT 
aiKi^LftJoftiik. 'Their troop is sometimes so. n«aner 
rous, that travellers are oMged to wak twahours 
Ibr'tlttfir] pa^ifig by. They usually x^Mrn. Ia 
Kampt^chatka about the month of* October. Il is 
eittremely sul^&ing, thsti such anitnttU ^^te able 
to pass over >!MKit^'a»iimiiiensB^ tract of hmd; aod 
nothing can temoM admirable than the regi^arfty 
imdoittertliey observe In their mart^. ', 

A rt^ong the ^amphibious animals oF Kamplschat* 

ka;Uroilinst notice. the ^mmeiett, or^sea^cow; -which 

n&t^ oome^on shore, but constantly lives in the 

water« It resembles the cow only in its.snoat> 

h&^ng neither liorRS/^raight eaks, noriegs« ' It it 

a>i'iainial like a seal, only vastly larger, being about 

tweftty-eight feet long; and of sudi-an enormou* 

bulk, that it will sometimes weigh eiffht thoiifjand 

-pounds. Its ukin Is black and thiek, like the bark 

d^an aged oak; andiso extremely ivard, th^'it 

can scarcely be<jut with an axe. its head is smaH 

in proportion to its body, and iu^^nout while and 

TOugh, with white whiskers aboat nine inches hngi 

insteitd of teeth^ it has two flat white bones^ one 

^bove, and the other bebw. Itir^cesar^bhtck^ 

^and noi kfger ihan^tho^e nof a ihaep^ which is r e^ 

markable m ^' cilsatuf e i !of . s(g» 'inonsU'ous ^ a sisse^ 

and fts ears are only^timail openings: ;»ik!ii}eek can 

scftrcdy be ilisboverod^t hat tbi^eiare some verto^ 

brar, which enable it4i^ti^aits/h&ail>^nfii tohang 

itdowt^irnfeediagiliksiaocD^i' Tisbbodfii. round - 

lik« that of al<;eal ;. the lemak lm& two teats oh h«f 

b^easb; theHailisithtck/rvv^ some tiBs«mblaiiq^%c% 

^the fln£.of a £$h. It ha$;two .hns m^d^lrju neclB 
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^boc^t twent]N)ne inchie;t hng ; these it uses Mcli 
)ian^; and not on)y swims with ihem, but iakef 
jbotd of the rocks with such force, tmt on h^ng 
Aragnped thtace With hooks, it wtfl Wve the ^ia 
Debfixi. 1 

in calm weather these antinals swibl in droves 
near Ike mouths of the rivers : ^my bring forth in 
hlifVest^andntVer luavemorethaaoiieat a tioae.^ 
Thej are almost continiUily eating sea weeds, aad 
bare their backs and sides s^xn^e water; upon 
which docks ofcrowswttle^ to pick off (^ ver* . 
min they find there. They are cauj^ht with gtfsi 
irort hooks, somewhat resembling the fluke, ot a 
^mall anchor. A roan in a boat, with three or fcu^ 
rowers, coeitr^ among the herd, strikes the hoiok 
into one bftheiA; and (hen about thirty men <m 
the shorei who hold One end of the rope thai is 
ftstened to the hook, draw the mqjietoe towards 
the bnd, while those ih th^fooat stab and cut the 
anmiai till it dies. When one of them struggles (o 
dear himself of the hook, tliosie of the herd that are 
tiearesl, come to his mssutance; some frequently 
bverset the boat by getting under it, and others 
fttrive to remove the ho6k, by strikiitf it with 
their tails, which sometimes succeeds. The mahi 
and fema^e have such an affection for each other^ 
that when one of them hash) vain used every me* 
thod in its power to give assistance, it follows tha 
. body after it is killed to the very shore, where i| 
sometimes remains twoor three days. Their flesh 
when thoroughly bo4ted, has ajgood taste, and re- 
sembles 4nit of beef ; the fatofthe ^ouhg eats like 
that of pork, and the lean is said to resemble 
Teal. 

The t)umber of seak in the seas and lakes of 
Kamptficliatka is so ^eat, that all the islands and- 
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aaniikitfk A are Titerally covered wkh tbem. iWe 
ard here four sorts of those animals^ one species of 
wftieh is of •tie flae of a yearlh'^ inillpck, has a 
dtht simnewdiat like that of a iy^r, its back hav- 
big spots of an equal size^ and its belly b^ing ^I* 
lowish and white. , ^ 

In spring and autumn are' caught the sea-cats;* 
tlHis csiftediTofti the long hairs standing out on both 
aides of the mouth. But Dampier, who saw them, 
in tlie 90uth-sea, has termed them sea-bears. The 
largest weidi about eight thousand weight. Most 
of die fctnaies taken in spring are pr^nant ; and 
those thftt are near the time of parturition are im- 
Ri^iaterj opened^ and the young ones killed, 
1%«y bitcd on the neighbouring coast of Amem 
rica, whic^h hasr been found by the Russians to ex- 
ttfndfVom east to west, almost to Kamptschatka ; 
IherU'they nurse their young three months, and 
retiirh with them at the end of summer. The fe- 
males give suck with two teats placed between 
their hind legs ; but they have seldom more than 
one at a time. The young see when they are 
whelped, their eyes are as large as those of an ox ; 
and lliey have thirty •'two leetn, besides two tusks 
•on feach side^ which begin to appear the fourth 
day after their birth. They are at first of a dark 
Hue ; but gref hair begins to appear in four or 
five days ; and in a month's time, tlieir belly is di- 
versified with black and grey. The male is larger 
a&d Jblacker than the female ; and th^y are so di^ 
fefenti IT their form and strength, that they, seepi 
different animals : besides 'the former are fierce, 
aitd the Miter mild and timid. The riiale has from 
eight to fifty females, of .whom he is s^o jeatens, 
that he will allow none to come near them ; an^ 
tlitnigh many thousands lie qb the shorej •veij^ 
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family lives apr-' the male with hk femal^^/. 
young ones, ^) ^ *.t..*. .^f a year old, that have not 
altached the.jid^ " ^* any male; so that the fa^ 
mily (iometi ji 4 .. ists'ol ^ hundred and twenty. 
Those tliat a/e old, or have no mistress, live by 
themselves ; and some lie asleep a whole montl),. 
without nourishment. 

They attack all that pass by, for on seeing a. 
man approach, some rush upon him, while others- 
lie ready to support them. They will even bke 
the stones that are thrown at them, and rush with 
redoubled violence on him that throws them. If 
the hunters strike out their teeth with stones, or 
put out their eyes, they will not fly ; and in- 
deed they dare not attempt it, for could they save 
themselves from .man, their own brethren would- 
destroy them ; for if any one seems to be driven 
back ever so little, others approach to prevent his 
running; and if he appears to design it, fall upon 
> him. Sometimes thevjp seen fighting for amiie 
together, and then on^may pass them without 
danger. If two fall upon one, others advance to 
support the weakest; loriJiey will not allow of an 
unequal combat. Whi|b theso battles last, those 
that are swimming in th^ ^ear, raise tlieir heads, 
and loo^ at the combatants, and at length come 
ashore, and increase their, number. When only 
two of them fight, the battle frequently lasts an 
hour ; sometimes^ they rest, lying by each other, 
then both rise at once, and renew the engage- i 
iBent. i 

When fighting, they hold up tlieir heads, and 
t\irn aside to escape a blow ; for while their 
strength is- equal, they fight only with their fore- 
paws ; but one of thenv no sooner becomes weak, 
tU^ tbe other seizipg him with his teeth, throws 
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tim on ihc ground, and the»' '^'* ^'lokcrs on come 
to the assistance o£.lhe Kai •'.>* ^ / Their most 
bloody battles are when one i*''^ i vurs to carry 
off the mUtDess or young kttf' * of another. 
^Tliey also quarrel when on^ comes too near 
them. 

If a man endeavours to take a young one, the 
male attacks him, while the female endeavours to 
escape with it j but if she drops it out of her 
mouth, tiie male leaves his ei>emy, and seizing 
upon her with his teeth, beats her against the 
stones, till she lies down as if dead ; but she no 
sooner recovers, than she is said to crawl to his 
feet, which she licks and washes with a copious 
flood of tears, whde the male, stalking aoout, 
gnashes his teeth, and losses his head with every 
mark of disdain and indignation. They swim ex* 
ceedtngly fast, and when they happen to be 
wounded at sea, they seize the boats of the fisher- 
men with their t li^m along so 
swiftly, that they ler than swim 
uJ!>on the water ; ns the boat is 
frequently overset^ drowned. 

Here are also si \i resemble tlie 

others only in th( ; they are as 

large as the sea^c is shaped like 

that of ^ bear ; and in their geowai form they re- 
semble the seal 5 their teeth are small ; their fore- 
feet urc longer than those behind ; their tall is 
flat, ^hort, and ^harp towards the point ; and 
their hair thick and black j but that of the old ones 
is gr^y. This animal is so peaceable^ that it ne- 
ver makes any resistance^ and aiways endeavours 
to escape by flight. It is remarkable, that the fe- 
males carry those of their young that cannot sWim 
upoi^ their belly, holding them with their fore-fee* 
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»ndsw*m»iftgbn their back. Wfeen^qrsued.by 
theiisherttien, 'ihey never quit their .yoiu?g till tlie 
testrcxtrenoity ; and should they happen to slip 
iout of their pa\ys, thsy jnslaj^tly return to t»te 
ihem up^agak>;. >^hence tli^ fishermen etideavoiir 
to kill or secure the young, as the tnost effectual 
method^ tsd^ng tlieir dams. 
^ ^ Of all the^ftsh that ar-e found in the seas and 
•»i\ters of the 'Russian cir^pire, which vafibrd 
)great ^plenty 'aad variety, the sturgeon seems 
^O! be the tnost worthy our notice, on account of 
<the vast traffic it occasions *. The slor^geon is, a 
ifarge ^ea-dah, ^\Hiieh at its season swims up the ri- 
fr^rs, having a ^atp: po^iated snout, flat belly, and 
,hktiih hack. They afc ^f various sizes, soinetin>«s 
ifourteen or even twenty feet in length ; but those 
-oSa.'iiiiddle size. are reckoned tlie boU* When 
'jftesb, they aie deHcious food ; and to ke^p 
'them thfcy are salted or pickled in large pieces, 
•and pdt 'up -in cag%«^;pm twenty.*five to fifty 
tpoutids. -4- Til©! greia test sturgeon fishery in the 
• world* is at 4he mouth fot' the Wolga, which falls 
into44»e.Gasp4an?8ea, wi^here-a multitude of hands 
'jaire* employed. \ l?he"fiifh are not taken with nets, 
^iut m a kind of enclosure, formed with huge 
•slakes, disposed intriangles, representmg the letter 
- Z several times; i:epeated; vvhich being open on the 
-«ide towards the sea, and ch>sedon the other, the 
^ fish, • ascending in the season up the river^ embar- 
MTCBs ^hemBeives in these narrow angular r^etreats, 
«- and not being -able to turn back agaip by rjeason 
-of their 'hulk, -are easily: struck, and killed with 
=» a «ort of harpootwor ^rveiin . 

♦ Sturgeons, with us, ar€i reckoned among the number 
■of Toyiil flshes^ as beion^uog -to the king when left ^n 
shore,; b\it when taken out Irt sea'ite the property of^tl^e 
person who takes them.'* Digitized by Google 



j£ is only the small attdt young > siurgeam^ that 
dre pickled for eating ; but the great object of ttiU. 
fishery id the roe or spavvii*of the.fi sb^ a* comnKK 
dityas much u^ in Muscovy as butteci» Hoi* 
Iftndi The roes are cured by. salting, and drying 
them^in tlie sun- or 4Dy the. fire, and tfeus^ pcepatoct 
it is called^ caviar, and is. sent up the. Wo^a ta 
M6scov\% from whence tt^ is' distributed' ipto^ all 
patrts of the' empire, where • it i<5 of great 'Sfj?vice>to 
the people, on account of the several ^fasttiwlMcb 
they observe wiihf-the utmost striclnesw If 'goodi 
the'caviar is of- a reddish* brown colour) and ^f 
dryy Some persons eat it with oil ^d lomon^ 
others with vinegar ; sometimes it is eaten akMM 
with bread] and sometimes' only at a sauce^or 
pickle j like anchovies^. ^ 

On the coast' of KumjJt^cbatks'aPe' an inc<H)c9iv« 
able quantity of ^ fi^ particularly a larg^ kind^ o^ 
salmonj cod, skate, twrbot, herrring, lampreys 
and many others, which come from Ibes^ iif 
such numbers, tbatithey. frequently - stop the coursfii 
of tlie rivers^ and; cause thorn to overflDw- th«i» 
banks; and when die waters retire, a- surprisingf 
cjiiantityof dead' fish remain on the 'Shorek 



IN a- country sa rude and unpo'lished as Mus* 
covy has been till of late, we cannot' expect' to 
find many instances of noble or elegant* architec- 
ture ; but- there are, in this empire, some struc- 
tures which have engaged the atlemion of our most 
intelligent travellers, and have been deservedly 
admired. . ' 
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* The cathedral of the Assumption of the Virgin 
Marj, at Moscow, has long been appropriated to 
the coronation of the Russian sovereigns, and is 
said to be one of the roost splendid cimrches in 
Muscovy. The screen is in many parts covered with 
plates oF solid silver and gold richly wrought ; the 
sacred utensils and sacerdotal vestments are ex- 
tremely magnificent ; and from the centre of the 
roof hangs an enormous chandeher of massy silver, 
weighing two thousand nine hundred and forty 
pounds : this valuable ornament was made in- 
England, and was presented to the cathedral by 
Morosof, prime minister of Alexey Michaelo* 
vitch. 

Several qF the paintings which adorn the inte* 
riorofthis church are of colossal size, and some 
of them were executed so early as in the latter end 
ofthe fifteenth century. Among the most famous 
of these pieces is a head of the blessed virgin, sup- 
posed to have beep drawn by St. Luke, and 
greatly celebrated, among the Russians, lor its 
sanctity and power of working fniracles. The 
head is encircled with ^ glory of precious stpnes, 
and the body is richly ornamented ; hut ^s ihe 
hands are gilded, and the face is almost black, it 
has a most^rptescjue appearance. According to 
the tradition orthe cKurcli, this picture was brought 
from Greece to Kjof, when that city was the resi- 
dence of the Russian sovereigns ; from thence it 
ivas removed to Volodimir, and afterwards trans- 
ferred to Moscow, 

The cathedral church pf St. Micfiael is 
built in the same style of architecture as that 
of the assumption, and is as richly decorated. 
I'rom the lime that Moscow began to be the im- 
perial residence down to the close of the seven- 
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teenth century all the czars^ have been' interred in 
this church, except Boris Godunof> whosci ro^ 
mains -are deposiied in the.oonvent of- the Holy 
Trinity ; the czslt,^ under the naine oli DemoUrrus; 
who perished in a tumult ; and Vassili Shuiski, 
who died in captivity at Warsaw. 

The bodies ot- the Rus^ii monarchs-are-notdo^ 
posited in. vaults, or beneath the pavement, bul 
are entom^Ded in brick sepul^hret;, buiit in th^ 
shape of a coffin, and^ raised about two feet from 
the grourxi. Mr. Coxe ob^r^es, that when ka 
visited Moscow, the most ancient tomb* in thrs ca» 
thedral were covered witb palls ofr red: doth* 
otfjers with red velvet, and that of Peter IL witE 
gold tissue, bordered with silver frhnge and er* 
mine. Each has, at its lower exti^eawty, a^snmtt 
silver p!ate inscr-ibed with the name of the do^ 
ceased so\*ereign, and the era of his death ; and 
upon great festivals aH thesa sepulchres are co- 
vered with rich palls of gold ot silver brocade^ 
studded with pearls and jewelff. The tombs of the 
princes who never reigned arein a separate chapel; 
and the princesses of the imperial femily are in* 
lerred m the adjacent nannery of Viesnovitslpoi, 

The church of the Holy Trinity, sometime* 
called the Church of Jerusalem, situated in the 
Khitaigorod is a noble edifice, ornamtnted with 
a high steeple, and nine or ten domes. It appears 
fi^om very respectable authority that this structure 
was raised during the reign of Ivan Vossilievilch 
}1. though it is said to have been built under the 
reign of John Basilides I. and it has even been 
^sserted.that he caused the eyes of the architect 
to be put out, that he might never ccjn^xiyc ^ 
toehold its equal* 

^% 
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Of the other churches of Moscow, which are ex- 
tremeJy numerous, Mr. Coxe has givers a general 
description ; the substance of which we shall take 
the hberty to lay before our readers.— -The ancient 
churches of Moscow are generally sf^uare builff- 
ings, with a cupola and four small domes^* some of 
which are of copper or iron gilt, and others of tin, 
either plain or painted green. These domes and 
cupolas are usually ornamented with crosses en- 
twined with thin chains or wires, and having two 
transverse bars, under which is frequently placed 
a * crescent. . 

In the borly of the church there are generally 
four square pillars, which serve to support the 
cupola, and are painted with representations of 
our Saviour, the l3lesse(J Virgin, and a variety of 
saints. Many of these figures are daubed upon 
large massive plates of brass or silver, and the 
head of each is environed with a glory^ composed 
of pearls and precious stones. Some of the most 
revered saints are adorned with silken drapery, 
* fastened to the walls and studded with jewels ; 
some are painted upon a gold ground 5 and others 
are gilded in all parts except their lace and 
hands. 

* Mr. Coxe observes, that none of the Russians rould 
give him any satisfactory account of the adoption Qf this, 
singular ornament: but Dr. King explains it in tlie fol- 
lowing marmer. " When the Tartars (to whom Muscovy 
was subjected two hundred years) converted any of the 
churches into mosques, they fixed the crescent upon them 
as a badge of their own religion ; but when the grand 
duke Ivan BasUovitch had delivered his country from the 
Tartarian yoke, and restored those edifices to the Chris- 
tmn \Vtn-sliip, he left the crescent remaining-, and planted 
the cross upon it, as a memorial of his victory over its 
enemy/* 
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The sanctuary, of shrine^ is separated from the 
body of the church by a scre^, which is always 
richly otnarnented, and hung with sacred pictures. 
In the centre are the royal doors leading to the 
shriije, within which is the holy table with four 
?mall pillars to support a canopy over it. Upon 
this table are laid ti>e cross, the gospel, and a box, 
containing part of the consecrated elements ; and 
from the canopy is suspended a dove. as a symbel 
of the Holy Ghost, 

Qver the door of each church is a portrait of the 
^ajnt to vvhom it is dedicated. This appears to be 
an object of universal veneration among the com- 
mon people ; for they invariably pay homage to it 
as they pass along, by taking off their hats, cross-' 
if)g themselves, and bowing their heads to the 
ground. 

The cathedral of St. Peter and Paul, at Peters- 
burgh, is in a different style of architecture from 
that usually employed in the erection of churches 
for the service of the Greek religion. Instead of 
domes, it has a spire of gilded copper, the highest 
part of which rjses about two hundred and forty' 
feet from the ground. The interior decorations 
are more elegant and appropriate than those in the 
churches of Moscow ; and most of, the paintings 
are executed in the Italian style. In.this cathedral 
repose the bodies of Peter tlie Great, and of all 
the succeeding sovereigns, excepting those of 
Peter the Second, who was buried at Moscow ; 
and the unfortunate Peter the Third, who lies in- 
terred iii the convent of St. Alexander Nevski. 
Tlie tombs are all of marble, constructed in the 
same form as those at Moscow, and marked with 
inscriptions in the Russian tongue. Mr. Coxe in- 
forms us, that these tombs, at the time of his visits 
were covered with gold broc^^g^.^^^^fd with 
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silver lace and ermine ; and he obscfrved, near* the 
sepulchre of Peter the Great, some Turkish co- 
lours, which were taken in the naval engagement 
of Tchesme, displayed during a sollsmn procession 
in honour of that victory, and placed by the hand 
of tlie late empress, at the tomb of the sovereign 
who was the fbimder of the Russian navy. 

Tiie cathedral of St. Sophia, at Novogorod is, 
proboWy, one of the most ancient churches in 
Russia. It was begun in the year \6^4f by Vladi- 
mir Yaroslavitch Duke of Novogorod, completed 
in 1051, and called St. Sophia from the church of 
that name in Constantinople. It is a lofty square 
building, with a gilded cupola and fbwr tin domes : 
the entrance is through a pair of brazen gates, or- 
namented with various scriptural histories in- alto 
relievo ; and in the interior are twelve massy 
pillars, vvhitcwa!^hed, which, as well as the wallsj^ 
are covered with paintings of our Saviour, the 
Virgin Mary, and a great number of saints. 

Several princes of tlie ducal family of Russia are 
buried in this cathedral, the most ancient of whose 
tombs ^re of carved wood, richly gilded, and sur- 
rounded with iron rails ; the others are of brick 
and mortapi Within the sanctuary, the walls are 
covered with airious Mosaic compartments, of 
coarse workmanship, and great antiquity. 

The cathedral at Smolensk©, is a magnificent 
pile of buildings erected upon a spot where for- 
merly stood the palace of the ancient dukes of 
Smolensko. The inside walls are covered with 
coarse portraits of saints, &c. which are extremely- 
numerous in the Greek religion. The shrine, or 
sanctuary, into which none but priests are admitted, 
is divided from the body of the church by a screen 
and folding doors, ornamented with twisted pil-* 
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hiTs^ of the Corinthian order, richly carved and 
gilded. 

The cafliedral chqrch of Wologda is an ancient 
and majestic structure, atlorned with five tin cu- 
polas, and as many gilded crosses, which, when 
the sun shines upon them, make a very glittering 
appearance. 

The palace of Moscow, inhabited by the an- 
cient czars, stands at the extremity of the Krerahn. 
Some part of this edifice remains in the same state 
u\ which it was built under Ivan Vassilievltch I. 
but the. remainder has been successively added at 
different times, andii^various styles of architecture. 
The top is crowded with small gilded globes and 
spires, and the front is ornamented with the arms 
of all the provinces which compose the Russian em- 
pire. Most of the apartments are remarkably 
§mall; but the council-chamber is a large vaulted 
room of a noble appearance, and the cieling is 
supported by an enormous pillar of stone, whicli. 
Upon some occasions, has been decorated with a 
profusion of gold and silver vessels. This palace 
appears to have been the birth place of Peter the 
Great ; and here the czars forrperly held their 
court in all the splendor of Eastern magnificence, 
though since the late improvements in architecture, 
it is far surpassed by# the ordinary mansions of the 
nobility, and is not deemed suitable even for the 
temporary residence of the sovereign. 

The author of Lord Carlisle's embassy has g(ven 
a very animated description of the magnificence 
of the court of Alexey Michaelovitch at the first 
audience of their ambassadors, which, a^ it relates 
to the irnperial palace of Moscow, we shall lay 
before our readers. ". And here (in the audience 
cl)amber) vye were like thos^ who cpmipg sud- 
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ness of the sun ; the splendor of their jeweb««?em • 
ing to- contend f^k- priority with tkwt o^ tliediiy j 
so that vrcfecmed- Idst^ri' this* con^sieti o^^ ^oryv 
The czar, Ifke^ sparkliivg- sunj (to'sp«ak> ifi*th« 
Russian dialect)' dtMted fiM^:h•^lost<sumpUl0U8<^ayf!/ 
being magpiticently placed upon his tkroii«j \H\h 
a sceptre in ht» hamd*aiid'a'crowi»' upon his>hcad. 
His tliTonewas'of^mftSMve silver gilli aad wrought 
curiousljr on the topwftir several wor4cftawd pyi^u* 
mid^i and 'being' seveiv or eighth step^ higher thaiv 
the ffooTi it rendered' the person of the piinee 
transcendently majestic. His scept^re glklered alt 
over with jewels; his vest' was set iH'a;si(niiar 
manner, down the opening before; and^liiSfCOlbr 
was equaHy brilliant* 

5' Below the throne stood- fow- of the tallest no-» 
bles, each bearing a- bottle-axe upon- his shoulder^ 
and occasionally casting tlifeir ^yies upon^ the cfisar, 
with the* most profburkd gravity, as- inviting* u? to 
an admiration of liis grandeur Their habits were 
no less remarkable than their countenences-, bein^^ 
all clothed in white vests of ermine, ornamented^ 
with gold chains. But that which was* most admi* 
rable was the equipage of the Boyars present afr 
this audience, who appeared like so many beams 
of the sun elevated in his triumphant car, anct 
seemed to Imveno ftistre butto do homage withal 
to their great' monarch. They were about twc 
hundred, cbthed with vests of cbth of gold; ck)th 
of silver, or velvet studded with jew<els ; and they 
were all seated in order- upon benches hung with 
taj)estry.'' 

In the treasury of this pa1ac*e are kept the dia- 
dem, jewels, and imperial robes> used'at the core- 
i^ation of the Russian so\*ereign8, besides- several' 
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«urio6iti€fs«iwlHch^acei.said to relate ^^^and illus* 
UMe-ihe hifilocy X)f -th&ea)pii;e. 

Ofl the .bank of 4he Yausa .stands -a, palace^ 
w4iidi^was >«r^ctsd /or the aecoounodation of 4l%e 
JihtO'^mprjefiS'^MiliQneTer she chose to visit Moscow : 
this pile is iuityMaGCordijig^to.our'Conatnon -accept 
tation of theAvocd« a «ii^le .edi6€e> but a vast 
a3serabla(ge of buildi()gs, <distnbuted 'into several 
sheets, Bfid bearing the .^pearance of a^iiltle 
lo^i^n . The ba^ of .al L thtise, buiIdi^gs < is of stones 
but so reiBavkabiy -soft, 4hat it seems searcely 
ad<tquate to lite sMpportof such » superstructure ; 
the»DFi«k»ii8ed^}n^he reouunder of the fabric are 
also 90, faacUy ^ispt^ved, Uiat th^y may be crun)* 
bled with. a touch ; and it is sakl> that the ^walls 
are, in^aaafiy -places^ out of -ihe rperpendicular 
Une.' 

Ther^vdeas which bdonged to^the oU, palace 
ofvthe eearina :£14zabeth,'>are'<still retained, ^and 
contain som&of the beitgmvel walks ithat are to 
W«een4n Russia. In MHne< parts.the grouadS'ar& 
laid'out with much ^tas46 and el^aooe ; butverf 
frequently the eye is disgusted by rows of clipped 
'yew trees, long straight canals, >aBd a pro^ioivof 
prepdstenous stalues. in one : place H erouies ^psa* 
sides at a'foi»Ua«3,'with»a ^aui of; gilded aupidi, 
dolphins, and ^km&as;^aMd in -another a feaiale 
figure holds «i corvucopia ce^er sed^ fron whio^, 
iniiteadof fruits, grain, and flowers, she^s|ppeafs 
to pour oat ciowvis, co»)Qeis, and milres; In 
shopt, efrery little structure; was ^ ^pantheon, and 
every groveiwas the residence of « a sylvan tleltiy* 
All these tnonunaents of dagro^es^e -taste,- how- 
eiper, are tdrhe removed, and lOftJe suQoeeAad-bj 
-inore 'elegant and statural orfiaments. 

Xhft ^iatcrHpakacse ^M TetefisUugb is Jwilt ^q£ 
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brick stuccoed white, and was erected by ibe 
empress Elizabeth in a very lively situation, on 
the banks of the Neva, and in the centre oF the 
town. Contiguous to this is ^ small palace (built 
by the late empress) called the Hermitage, coni-* 
niunicating with the winter palace by means of a 
covered gallery. When the sovereign is inthi9 
part of the building, he i« in retreat, and there is 
no drawing-room, from which it takes its appella- 
tion, but it bears no other resemblance to a her- 
mitage except its name ; i'or the apartments are 
remarkably spacious, afid decorated in a superb 
style of royal magnificence. Here also are two 
galleries of paintings, which have been recently 
purchased in Italy. 

A winter, and summer garden, cotpprised with-i 
in the site of this building, are singular curiosities, 
and such as do not occur in any other European 
palace. The summer garden, in the Asiatic style, 
occupies the whole level top of the edifice, and 
produces a very pretty effect. The winter gartten 
is an high and spacious hot-house, entirely roofed 
and surrounded with glass frames : it is laid out 
in gravel walks, ornamented with parterres of the 
most beautiful shrubs and flowers, and peopled 
with birds of several sorts and different climates. 
This exhibits a very agreeable scene, and is pe- 
culiarly delightful when contrasted with the dismal 
aspect of a Russian winter. 

The palace of Peterhorf is situated about twenty 
miles from the capital, and commands a fine view 
of Cronstadt, Petersburgh, the intervening gulf, 
• and the opposite coast of Carelia. The suite pif 
apartments are very magnificent, and the presence 
chamber is ornamented with portraits of the Sove- 
reigns of the house of Romanof, whp hav^ reigned 
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*ince the year J 61 3. The most conspicuous 
among Uiese is a whole length figure of the btc 
€tn press a» she made her triumphant entry into 
V*;tersburgh on the evening of Uie famous revo- 
lution whirl> placed her upon the throne. She 
«p])ears habited, like a nian, in the uniform of the 
guards, with a branch of oak in her hat, a sword 
in' her hand, and mounted on a white horse. 

The gardens of Peterhorf have been frequentljr 
^celebrated lor their taste and elegance, and are 
sometimes the scenes of most splendid entertain- 
memts. From their number of jet d'eaus, basons^» 
-cascades, &c. they have been compared to those 
of Versailles, and m one respect they may be 
cteeraed superior ; for whereas the water works 
43it Veraailk'S only play upon particular occasions, 
ihose oi' Peterhorf are perpetual. 
' We i&hali not detain our readers with a minute 
description of the gilded statues, silver dofphins, 
And other similar ornaments which are scattered in 
^reat profusion ; but there are some objects which, 
as they may atford entertainment, wc must not 
^jmit. These are the statues of two gladiators, 
placed in a bason of water, and holding a brace of 
•pistols, whicli they point at each other in threat- 
>;niDg atiitudes, while the water gushes impetu- 
ously from the barrels. 

-. Among the various buildings contained in this 
%arden,. 15 one erected by Peter I. and called 
Monplaisir, as having bee** the teivourite retreat 
.of that monarch. It is bailt of brick in the Dutch 
,6tyle, and roofed with iron : the windows reach 
i'xom i\\e ground 4a the lop, which, added to the 
rfength oxid lovu>ess x)f the edifice, give h the ap- 
^peatance of a green^bOuse. The habitable part 
c^m^sts of a h^l «4idsix soaali xooms^ furnished 
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jvith. tb&4itino$t neatness and (slmpttoi^; ttMi>tbe 
mafi tier pieces are ornamented with cuviovtis^m 
porcelain, whlcli -was brcHigbt into ;Ru^sia •wrhw 
the cdmomnicalion wa.S;fir<sir4^]i^e»Qd>be4W4e^';Mvit 
coantry and ^Ive Chineae fiO)pir<$. The i>edrffCKi0l 
is white ^wa.sbed^ and tine : floor eoTened i«ri^ 9- 
coloured sail doth : it contains a Jwrxack/b^ed^lQad 
without curtains. In the tadjoiniqg xaifo'i^aia«e 
several portraits of lbe>e(9paroK, ;W«9rt4]»e (!iia« 
racter oi' Master Pie/^r' when i»ef worked tiS»f49m$ 
and one of a beauttiul .Dutch girl who i$;^iii» 
have been his favourite n)i$tfeas. 

The Mountain of Sledgep,.or,tIie^ying'inaiifi^ 
tain, is. one of the most, eurious. and extrftor^inarr 
•buildings in .the >gard(|«R of Petisrborf. in the 
middle of an oblopg atea, -caicLosed by ran'^^peH 
colonnade about half a mile in ^circuqifer^nGC^ 
stands thu> dyiug mountain, e^fitending wmlyAom 
one end to the other It is^a tWioodea-Nijdiiilg 
supported by pillars, ^nd repies^nts la fiKx^iA^ai 
composed of three principal ascents^ :gjradua^|^ 
diminishing in height^ with- ani intemusdiate space 
to resemble valleys ; and from iop to ibottom is.a 
floored way, in whicli thsee paraUel grooves- «r^ 
&rmed. The .mode^ of AAsir^g 4t ds.as feUpf^ss.-* 
A small carriage, containing jone persQii, ^^mg 
placed in the centre groove jupoatbehighmtpoiiity 
jgoes with great rapidity down looe hili ; ibe; f^Io- 
city which itaqquines in its /detQent^saiiije^^tiipli 
^second; and it contifMies to move in U ^8tmUlur 
juamaer until ;it arrives ,at thjs bottom of thie ares, 
'Where it rolls for noqoe tiime on jtk(9 levisl &^r{Qp9, 
^nd stops befor/e it reaches the rboundosy. ilt.b / 
.then.placed in o»e.of the side :gfxx>ir«5i>attd .^f^iyfl- 
vUf'by moans of i a cord ;fi«»djlOia/vwi«dkis»i-r!At ' 
the 4Pf>iQf itb^iOiAuataio i&,AD d|xlrtmodij£Dc,ttie 
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a^tiffi]M)d!Eiion of^thrcourtand principal nobility; 
and seretaf thousand spectators may also be ac- 
commodated within the colonnade and upon its 
ibof*. 

The» itnperial pabce* of Sar<5ko-Selb, situated 
^oot^ f?ftefcn miles from Petersburgh, was the 
ikvouphe summer residence of the lale empress, 
where sh^ used' to live in a more retired manner 
than w^en shewas atPeterhorf. Tliis fs a brick 
cdlflcQ stucco^ white, and adorned with a pro- 
ftision of gilded stalues^nd other exterior orna- 
nsetitt ; but it* is- of a* disproportionate length, and 
fc^ilt; lit a' remarkably heavy style. The apart- 
xhents are equally large and magnificent ; . and one 
xxmm in particular is richly* incrusted with amber. 

TJte gardens are laid out in the English taste, 
and' are- prettily diversified with wood and water. 
Among several beautifur bridges is one built after 
¥ne model of lord Pembroke's palladian bridge at 
Wiltotr: the lower part is ot granite, and tho 
cofeitnadeof fitie roarble. Several buildings have 
also been raised in these gardens in honour of 
some persons who have distinguished themselves 
in the imperial service : among these are a tri- 
umphal arclr to prince Orlof, for his humane ex- 
ertions to check the progress o^ the plague at 
Moscow ; a building to Count Alcxey Orlof, in 
jnern*ory of the naxnl victory at Tchesme ; and an 
obelisk to Marshal Romanzof for his brilliant 
successes* again St the Turks. 

The palace of Oranienbaum, near the shore of 
iheguli of Finland, was erected by prince Menzi- 
kofF while he was in the meridian of his power, 
and afterwards chosen for the favourite residence 
of Peter III. The middle part of the building is 
Ihe s^nrre afconstructed by Misnzikoff, and consists 
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iof two stories, containing a range of small apart- 
itaejats ; but the two wings were added \>y tjie. 
•emperor. 

At a small distance is the fortress, surrounded^ 
with a ditch and rampajrt, and strengthened with 
basXions. This was raised by Peter III. when he 
was great dule, and contains a building, called tlie 
governor's house, which he generally inhabited 
l)imseir while his court resided in the palace. 

The governor's house is a brick building stuc- 
coed, has seven or eight windows in front, and 
consists of about eight small apartments. It re- 
mains precisely in the same state as during the 
fife time of the emperor, neither the furniture nor 
thejbed in which he reposed the night preceding^ 
his depngition being remos'ed : the bedstead is 
hung vyith curtains of pink and silver brocade, and 
ornamented at the top with a plume Of red and 
white feathers; and over the bed is thrown a 
white satin coverlet. — -In another part of the 
building are a neat cabinet, hung with silk j and a, 
gallery of pictures. 

In the garden is a beautiful pavilion, containing 
eighteen apartments each furnished in difiTerent 
tastes ; namely, the Greek,' Turkish, Chinese, &c. 
As this elegant retreat is situated in the bosom of a 
thick wood, and the approaches to it areall circular, 
a stranger has nut the least ghmpse until he arrives 
at it ; and as it usually, excites an emotion of sur- 
prise, it has received the appellation of //a/ 

On the island of Petersburgh is a wooden hovel, 
which, though simple in itself, is rendered worthy 
of particular attention by its having served for 
the habitation of Peter the Great, while the adja- 
cent fortress was erecting. It still remains in its 
original state, and stands under a brlc^ building 
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wliich has been purposely raised in order lo pre- 
serve it from destruction. The house is no more 
than a ground floor, and consists of three apart- 
nqients, about eight feet in height : tliat for tho 
reception of company, as it is called, is fifteen feet 
iquare ; the dining room is fifteen feet by twelve j 
aiid the bed chamber is ten feet square. 
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THERE U no kingdom, probably, in the ha- 
bitable world, "where the inland navigation is car- 
fied through such a vast extent of country as in 
Kussia ; for it is possible to carry goods by water 
from 8t, Pelcrsburgh to the "* frontiers of China, 
>vith an interruption only of about sixty miles; 
pnd from Astracan to the Russian capital th^y may 
be conveyed, through a tract of one Uifesand 
four hundred and thirty miles, without once land- 
|jig them. 

The celebrated canal of Vishnei-Voloshok, 
which forms tiie water communication between 
the Caspian and the Baltic, was constructed un- 
fler the reign of Peter the Great, and has receive4 
such considerable improvements by order of the 
late empress, that the transportation of merchan- 
fVfze is greatly facilitated, and vessels are enabled 
to reach Petersburgh in half the time which they 
formerly employed. 

By an alteiUive examination of a map of 
pus-ia, Y^e perceive that the Tvertza unites with 
|he Volga at Tver j that the Shlina forms a 1^^ 

* A distance of 44T2 miles. 
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which gives rise to ihe Masla ; that the latter^ 
after a course of two hundred and thirty miles, 
falls into the lake llmen ; and. that the river Vol- 
kof, issues from the llmen, and flows about a 
hundred and thirty miles to the Take Ladoga, which 
supplies the Neva ; so that, the ShHn^, Masta, 
Volkof, and Neva may be properly considered as 
the same river, flowing through diflTerent lakes, 
and only changing its name at different intervals. 
Hence it appears, that a junction of the Baltic 
and Caspian seas is formed by luiiting the Shlina 
which communicates with the former, to the 
Tvertza which flows, by the Volga, into the lat- 
ter. This junction is happily effecj^ed by the ca- 
nal of Vi'^ljnei-Voloshok, where the Shlina is 
joined to the Tvertza by the following canals and 
rivulets. 

Near the village of Klut^shinaa cut was dug to 
the lake of the same, name ; a second to tlie lake 
of Gorodolub; and a third from thence to the? 
Zna. A lock of four gates wa^ als6 constructed, 
just below the first cut, in order to stop the confse 
of the Shlina, and to convey ^ater.to the Zna 
above Vishnei-Voloshok. To keep this supply of 
water in reserve, a lock of seven gates was built 
across the Zna; tiiat rivulet and the Tvertza 
Vvere united by 9 canal; and anotber canal was 
opened from the Zna to the Shlina. 

These canals are all supplied with water, and 
vessels are navigated from Tvertza into the canal 
9f the Zna by the following operations. v 

The locks of Klutshina qnd tho*e of the Zna 
being closed, the lock.of Tvertza is opened; the 
-Waters of the Zna ^nd Shlina are conveyed into 
that river; and the vessels are enabled to pass 
into the Zna at Visknei-Volqshpk. Wlien a cer* 
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tain' nnmber have been admitted, the lock of the 
Tvertza is shut, and (the water being raised by 
means of the lock of !<even gates) that of thte Zna 
is 0{)ened, and the barks are then gradually let 
4own a small fall, to the number of about twenty 
in an hour. Having thus passed into, the Slilina, 
ihey proceed, without farther interruption, to the 
beginning ol the Masta. 

With respect to the navigation of the Masta, 
Mr. Coxe informs us, that ** several rivulets fall- 
ing into it are confined by locks, which, being 
opened successively as the barks are passing, fill 
the river, and render the shallows navigable ; and, 
^''^^ again closed, hold j>erpetual reservoirs (5f 
■water for the same purpose/* This operation is 
generally repeated five or six times in the summer ; 
but by the recent construction of some other works, 
a considerable addition of water has been ob- 
tained ; and it is highly probable, from this im- 
provement, that tlie Tvertza will become always 
navigable, and that the lock of the Masta will 
only be shut for a short time. In autumn the 
navigation from Visimei-Voloshok to Petersburgh. 
i^ performed in little more than a month ; in sum- 
mer it occupies but three weeks ; and in spring 
only a fortnight is required. 

The canal of Ladoga, annexed to that of Vish- 
rei-Voloshok, was begun in 1718, by order of 
Peter I. and completed under the auspices of the 
empress Anne. It extends, without interri^pion, 
from the Volkof to the Neva ; being about sixty^ 
seven miles Imig and seventy feet broad. Its 
mean depth of water in summer is seven, and in 
^>ring ten feet. It is supplied by the Volkof and 
several rivulets, which are admitted into the canal, 
by floodgates, and the superfluous water is dis-. 
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diarged through a number of openings on the op- 
posits side. 

A scheme ha^ been recently projected to form a' 
commtinicalion between the Ladoga and Bielo 
Ozero to the EKma, in order to effect a junction 
between the Wliitc St a and the Baltic, and to im- 
prove the inland connnerce between Pbtersburgh 
and Archangel. This plan has been adopted, and 
a cut of about seven miles is already opened from 
the Volkof to the Sjas. • 

The project of uniting the Caspian and the Bal- 
tic with the Black Sea by a junction of the Don 
and the Volga, was planned by Peter 1. and the 
canal was actually begun under his inspection ; but 
afterwards laid aside^ in consequence of some ir- 
ruptwns of the Tartars. Thescheme was revived by 
Chelate empress, and professor Lovitz was ordered 
to carry it into execution; bat whilst he was tracing 
out the canal and making other preparations he was 
wantonly murdered by the rebel Pugatchef — Ac-*^ 
cording to Lovitz, the direct distance between the 
tVvorivuletTvof fiohffla and Camasinka (the former 
of which falls into the Don and the latter into 
the Volga) ili only five miles ; and if these were, 
united by a'^anal, the Black Sea would be joined 
with the Caspian and the Baltic. But as the river * 
Don is only tbrty miles distant from the Volga, and 
the land carriage is equally cheap and commodi- 
ous, it is questioned whether any advantages re- 
sulting from the projected canal would be equiva- 
lent to the expence of its construction. 

Among other grand works, Peter T. caused a road 
to be cutfrom Petersburgh, that was to extend seven 
himdred and thirty-four wersts, or four hundred and 
eighty -seven English miles, in a direct line; but 
this is' not yet completed. Vast forests of fir. 
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bWch, and other trees; were cut through, and a • 
passage matle through morasses, till then thought 
impja^sabJe. Ipfim^nse quantities of timber were 
hewn down, ditches were mad^, and the earth be- 
ing thrown up and levdled, straight firs, with their 
surfaces made plain, were laid close to each other ^ 
Upon ijt.^ These were supported, by a foundation 
of the same kind oftimljer, composed of a row of 
trees, on each side secured by cross limbers. This 
road of timber was carried according-as the land 
required, i<)r ab(»ut a hundred and fifty wersts, and, 
as Mr. Han way calculated, contained two millions 
and on^ hundred-thousand trees. 

To these works it will be proper to add, that 
since the building of Petersburgh, the whole road 
between tliat city and Moscow lias been planted 
with trees, to distinguish it in winter, when the 
country is covered with snow. These are firs 
planted on both fides, at the distance of twenty 
yards from each other, which,' at a moderate com- 
putation, amount to a Jiundred and twenty-eight 
thousand foi^r hundred and eighty trees, and at 
certain di'.t^ces, are usually great piles of wood, 
in order to give light to the court* if they pas^ 
through that road in the night. On »hesQ oCca-* 
sions, her late Imperial majesty was drawn in a 
kind of house, that contained her bed, a lable, and 
other conveniencies, where four persons might 
take a repast. This wooden structure* wliich 
had a sloping roof, and small windows, tj^ ad- 
mit as little cold as , possibl^^ was fixed on a 
$ledge, and drawn by twenty- four, post-horses ; 
and if any of them failed on the road » others 
were ready to supply their places. The em- 
press was seldom more than three days and 
jjights on tiie way ; nQlvvitl|^tanding her iiaving 
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scvccift sQfltaUrpdACes), at vrhidi: sl^e somcditns «€opw 
peri U> oefresh herself, and die ^sUnc^ being* no 
less than four hunted and eigfaly<^ight Engiicsh 
miles.— ^Fetsr die OteaH oncer made Ui&jottmej in 
forty^sisL boursy but did not trav^ m the same car- 
Tiao^e"; and Mr. Bluchiag obs«n^s^ that it is not 
uocommon to perfoctA it with post*honei^ m sch 
vfentj two houcs^ 

■ y i inijn! Mi» >i'f!Mi !i i'(i'»^ I S 
AKTI'QVITIES. 

AT KaBiinoF, aboat a himdred and tWrty mifles 
from Moscmv, are some handsome remains of Tar- 
tarian buiiding«<> \*hich ought to be preserved for 
the admiration oF posterity. On an elevaCed spot 
in thra weighbourhodd stands a higli ciFcuFar tower 
yf a. ruined temple, composed of hewn iVee^^tone,. 
w^bich appeai's^tohave been taken out of a quarry 
at: eight mites distance. Here &ho were a tri- 
umphal arch with Gothic ornaments and Arabic 
in9i£pi|itions; an obloc^g square-built«tnansion'; and 
a mausoleum neiar the common burial grbund. But 
IbetriuinpHal arch- has been demolished and con- 
verted into a lime-kiln 5 and tiie mansion (sup- 
loosed to b« the residence of a Tartarian prince) 
has likewise b^eft Willed with the grmrndl 

The mausoleum of the khans tsan oblong jrquart^ 
side^uilding, composed of free-stone, andoma^t 
naented round the top with a cornice. The west-* 
cm* end contains a 9maU ^^ault or closet, which 
«ecms to hare been def«gned hr private devotion, 
according to the custom of the Mahometans ; and 
theother part has a vault with several tomb-stones, 
l^he length of (he bi|ildi<^ fcom ea^t to west, ii^ 
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j^ihcma&m tbwa forty-?€v«n EngliA feet, the 
Jb^tailh (vem i>otih 4|> south «bflul itvi-«iUy'$ix, aod 
t^toightjiQa/ sUteen feet. 

The (entrgDce to the gi^eat vauH i% on the 
southerB side of th^ buUdk^* by e snsiU door» cot 
wJ»if3h js,a B»rl|le $Iab^ wilh the fi^wing inscri|^ 

TO THE SOLE GREAT GOD? 

THE r&INCB OF TiUS PLACE, 

SCHAGALI-KAN, 

soil OF SULTAN SCHICH AULEAR. 

The 21st day of the Month Ramasan in the 
year 96S. 

The ^Rt vault is about twenty-one feet wide, 
seventeen hr^, wad- twelve _ieet high. The 
northern w^il has two windows, aixl the eastern 
wall but one, which seem to have been formerly 
^ated with iron-b^ns. On the ^fjround within the 
vvails ai^e eight tumuli or hillocks, about seven 
feet long and -covered with stones. At the head 
of each grave-hiU waserecti^ a t<3mb-stone fi\^ of 
six feet high, shaped. off at th^ top in an obtuse 
angle, and ^iinamented with flowers, stars, and 
^jabic inscriptiiHis : but CMily two of these stones 
are i)^w stai^djng ; the others ^eing broken sand 
spattered abojut. In a low sepulchral cave under- 
liealh these tombs, d^d bodies ha^e been laid on 
> wpoden scaffold ; but as modern curiosity 'has 
troubled their :repo9e> nothiiag^ now to be seen 
i)j4 8!cqtJber«d* skulls rib-bones, and '50fBe yellow, 
^ieeja^aivit b*^J!W« striped taffety, which has pre- 
served its Goiouf telerably wen. 

On tlie eastern side of Ike 5riHfege Bulgari are 
.»«u»yiJww*iffpi«5e«.€if antiquity^ tke mostremiiiii- 
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able of which is a raisgir, or tower, about eJj^hfy- 
ibur feet high, built with hewti free-stoJie, aini m 
tqlerable preservation, it had a vvirKling stair-ca?«e, 
consisting of seventy-two steps, each step twelve 
inches and three quarters high. The entrance is 
on thesoulh^ and has a strong iron hinge remain- 
ing, on which hung the door; and in sev^rrf 
places there are openings;; for tile admission of light. 

Adjoining lliidi tower was an irregular square 
building, part of ivUich is still remaining, and ap- 
pears to h^ve been designed for a house of prayer: 
the wall li built with stojnes, flints, lime^ .sand^ 
&c. and the workmanship is extremely clum^. 
To the east of this are some remains of a saiait 
Tartarian edifice solidly built with stones of dif- 
ferent sizes and covered with a vaulted roof. This 
building has been recently converted into a chapel, 
and dedicated to a saint called Nichoko the Mi- 
raculous, * 

At some distance, toward the south-west, stan<k 
a little square building of solid free-stone, the 
vaulted roof of which is fallen in on one side. The 
entrance is in tl^j w#|it front, and on each side is a 
false window. This place is supposed to have beeii 
wliolly devoted to purposes of devotion. 

On the southern side of the village are some 
vestiges of a more eKtensive edifice, whiett 
the peasants distinguish by the appellation df 
" the town house.'' The square division ot 
rooms appear, from their foundations, to bavfe 
-been entrances from without, but not to ha\e 
bad any communication with the central apail- 
Bients, and also not to have been higher thaii tie, 
second story. Th^e are thrc^e soolU rooms in tlve 
eastern front, two larger ones ia' the soulh4'rn, 
aiMisn dblcng u^i^ m ih^s. we*t«f u. ln-ihtf -i>t>/tho#li 
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oernetUmn <^loDg foundation which touclies the 
principal buiicUitf.oniy aliits angle^ and the north* 
i^ra fro»l, v^btrns the entrance is> exlubits no ap-* 
tpearanoe^oi^side {-(KJtiis* 

- About . sevtCiA buiulred feet irom.tliis edifice is 
^^0Oihe^ ancieni and -strong built one, of consider^ 
able magnitude and remarkable architecture. Its 
northern part is; buiki on a foundation of lime* 
fO^oae, with large Tartarian, briclu; its entrance 
;is,OQ the east ; and in the side walls are several 
.openings io l^t in the light. It is divided, by a 
crxMs wail, 'mi» a squaro anti-chamber and an 
.oblong saloon, the latter of which communicates 
witli tliepfutttfipai part of the building. Itsgreatest 
.space is divklied inlio four closets^ bel^wcen which is 
a broad passage built in. the form of a cross, and 
lighted by a soiall \yindow on each side, and an 
octagonal sky^light in the rooft The corner clo* 
.«ets are exactly square, and have their doors in the 
angle, leading into the cross passage. . 

. / At the southern end of this building is an ad- 
dition of three rooms, the srpallest of vyhichh^s no 
entrance nor opening, exoejit ,a breach into the 
south-eastern corner of the centre building. Un- 
ider thi:i is a' vault and a subterraneous passage from 
the southern wall : but as part of the vault is 
broken in, a descent is reiKlered impracticable. 

In the vicinity of Bulgari bavebof^n found many 
ancient; tomb stones, part of wiiich have been 
used in the foundation of the . new church of 
Usprenskij and the remainder lie. scattered about, 
upon the. groimd. Tbese stones are of various 
MZQs, but nearly resemble those at Kasimof, and 
ate all inscri^bed vvith Arabic or Armenian epi- 
tasphs. The Arabian ones include ijuly a ^pace of 
a.hundftd ^d Lwei>ty<>lhree years, >v^,^fii4b^ 
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^r of th^ hegim 64 9 to 74^ ; <hirifi^ irtiiob tatm 
«atjwKhain is s»id to liBve reined. in Ibis ptece. 
TheM are ihtee in the AnDeni»i«kMiguage, otK 
dated 557 ; and two 984, «nd 9a6> which, is in 
the fn iddle ^f the mteenUi oendiiry, «ompre- 
4iending a ipace of four huMiiaed awel t^ifvetity*ttiiiip 
years. 

Many litdesalver&nd oopper coins Me jfrequently 
'imhA in ^e :fields oF'Bul|gar'i> some of wiiicliafc 
stamped with an Avabic or Kufisohiali inseriptien^; 
«nd others are marked with dtoi3s> circiesy &o. 
diiestdes these coins, tmirdkM «omel»«e£ nvoot 
•tqrith toys i^eatlj wro»ght in gold or silver, a 
Jvariety of curious weapons, »04 corals that ha««e 
6een. turned witli a iathe into tkm ^nunof bott^iu, 
Utid pierced with' smai4)ctes. 

The distriot of the tieltim, between the oloao* 
iains 9X\d the low grounds of the Abakan, is 
covered with sefv^eral old tombs and momii&ente> 
of an extraordif)«M7 size and appearance. Amon^^ 
these graves, wlwch are surpounded with a square 
^ma\l of granHe rock, and pseveA wilhin, lilbe a 
Hat earth hitlock, 4ure nrnny f^ones,, crnamented 
-witfh a rough scidpture of h»man fapes ; and thes^, 
as well as other stotie inmges on tliesleps of the 
Jenisei, hare ^been e<mleMlly-ereoted long bcfine 
the time of the Kirguese; 

About a mile arrd a half above the habitation of 
Che Bekir chief, stood two narrow stones, seveii 
feet high, flat on bptfh ^ides and truncated j -btit 
Ihese now Ue along upon the gndiind. On the 
upper end of each is a rough pepreseotation^'A 
huflnan face ; and on one of theto vtB the %ttl« 
^*a dromedary and« ghastly image of a child. 

On the rig^H edge of the stone whidi the Belliri 
call AW T^sch, Of man skme, is ^arv«d« mwa on 
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horseback^ wilb a iattca befiort kinr; and a little 
higtMt 1% f epf eseated a bent bow and aoroifr . The 
- figures on tihetipposite «dge aire rendared undis^ 
ikiguisbaMe bjc the ravages o£ time; hut on the 
t<^'may be discerned a bmee wkb a.tnrpleflag> 
and below theis ape ' some square Eaes aad tiie- 
representatiun of a boa*. 

At a considtrable distance fran tbese stone^^ on 
ibe west side of a large tomb> stands a piece of 
gfanit^iP rock abouttbe herght of a mtm, and edged 
if¥ such a manosr at the top. that its point and 
carved side turn eastward to the tomb. Near tbe 
point of thift gratiite hs 2l large ^eimdeface, much 
laove relieved tkan those on the other stime*;, but 
considerabty worn and decayed by time ; and on 
the same side are* some square Hues aad cat ved 
hgures. This-' piece of rock is knovm among the 
heathen Tartars of the district by the name of 
Uiu Kurtejak, or *' the big woiwan," anui' is fre- 
qnontly invoked for success in sable-hunting. 

About a roiie and a half higher up the Abakan is 
a monument which Dr. Pallas pronounces the 
finest of all Siberian antiquities. This is a tomb 
four fathoms high, and a hundred and fifty paces in 
circumference,- raised upon an eminence, so as to 
be seen at a great distance. Four other tumuli 
lying on the north-west and south-west, form a^ 
triangle with the great one; in the opening of 
which, three square sided sand-stones aro so 
placed, that their flat sides face the north and 
south, each stone standing about four feet from 
the other. On the edge of one of these is a very 
long but distinguishable face, which tbeTartars- 
call Kitschi Ktcrtcjak, or " the little woman :" and 
the flat side of the stone is ornamented with some 
drawings, A very large stone^ standing on the 
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west of the hn^st tumttUit, lias many; figures oi^- 
the south-nidr, which seem lo be «i(ber I artarmn 
hieroglyphics or inscription. Proie«<xir i^ailas i^ 
of opinion, that some ot' theste pieces are the si^w 
manual of the deceased; for, Jio objterves, thm 
Pagans in Sil^eria^ lik^ the comraoir people in • 
Russia, who cannot write, have a particular mark, 
or signature, %vhich they affix to writings^ inaiead 
of their name. 

All the monuments about the Abakan are so 
similar in their external appearance, that they 
must certainly have been tombs of the same na- 
tion. The only difference is, that some have the 
ground flat within the square walls and others 
raised : but this may probably Ije a mere distinc- 
tion of rank ' or tribe. The granite stones which 
border the^e graves lay along, with one edge uposi 
the ground, none being placed upright, excepting 
those at the north-east, south-east, and south-west 
angles. In some of the graves, the space within 
the walls is divided into two or three parts by rovi*s 
of stones, one of which is generally larger and 
more elevated tlian the re^t ; and it is observable; , 
that some are paved on the top with granite-stone, 
whilst others are only filled up with earth. ' 

Dr. Pallas tells us, tliathe ordered one of the-^e 
tumuli to be opened ; but no regular colBn was 
found, only a mixture of decayed bones of several 
bodies, which had been laid with the legs toward 
each other. Tliese relickfi were found at the 
(Jepth of four feet and a lialf, together with some 
broken pieces of earthern ve8«els, several large 
basons, and a bead of a greenish enamelled sub- 
.staiice. In another grave, only filled with earth, 
and quite flat at the top, were found some large 
gxanite stones lying flat, and tlje earth filled up 
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loeneath them ; ykt there had evidentl^y been a long^ 
square space made with stones, rimning in an east 
and westerly direction. Herew^re found the 
bones ot'a maivin sueli order as to prove, that he 
\ras Jaid with his head towatxi^ the east ; but of 
the skull and teeth nothing remained, and the other- 
I^neci were soft amd- imperfect. In this grave, 
]E)p« Pallas Ibund'-some single bones of an- ax and 
a. horse ; an earthen boiling vessel, crushed among; 
the rubbish.; s^me remains of a crooked piece of 
^wood J aiid sLi round' piece of leaf'gold bent over a; 
raised copper button « 



MrSCELLAWBaUS CURIOSITIES. 

Oneof the noblest monuments of veneration for 
tlie memory of Petei: the Great is an equestrian^ 
^atue of that monarch, cast in bronze by M. 
Falconet, at the exjjence of the late empress, and 
erected in the area before the palace at Peters- 
burgh. The pedestal, on which it stands, is a? 
stupendous mass of reddish granite, which was 
discovered, Half buried in a morass, at <^ome dis- 
tance from the city. The morass wa« drained, 
and a road ^ut through a forest in order to get it 
oiit 5 Mid althtxigh it weighed one thousand five? 
hundred t©ns even after it was reduced, it waa 
drawn, by a windlass and large friction balls 
placed in grooves on each side of the road, to tlie 
bankx of the JMeva. It- was then embarked in a 
vessel which had been purposely constructed for its 
reception, and conveyed to the place where it 
now stands. 
- When landed at Petersburgh, this pedestal was? 
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forty-two feet long at the base, thirty-six at the 
top, twenty-one in thickness, and sevwiteei> in 
iteight. . A bulk greatly supassing in weight the 
most boasted m<mument8 of Roman grandeur. 
Here, Iwwever, we mu5;t observe, that this t,rtily 
curious rock does not )W)w retain its original di- 
mensions ; a<, in forming a proper station for the 
statue, and representing an abrupt broken preci- 
pice, its bulk lias been necesr^rily diminislied. 

The statue is of colossal size, and represents tlie 
naonarch in the act of mounting a precipice, the 
summit of which he has nearly attained. He ap- 
pears in a loose Asiatic vest, seated on a Ijear- 
skin housing, iind crowne^l with a wreath of laurel ; 
his left hand hold« the reins, and his. right is ex- 
tended, as in the act of blessing his people. The 
horse is rearing on his hind legs, and hi.4 flowing 
tail slightly touches a bronze serpent, artfully 
contrived to assist in supporting the ponderous 
fitatue in due equilibrium. The simplicity of tlie, 
inscription, ''Catherine II. to Peter I." is 
perfectly correspondent with the sublimity of the 
design, and, as a celebrated traveller has observed, 
'^ it is far preferable to a pompous detail of exalted 
virtues, which the voice of flattery applies to evety 
sovereign without distinction. 

This l>eautiful statue was erected on its pe€kM- 
tal in the year 1782, and the ceremony wa« per* 
' formed with equal pomp and solemnity. At th^ 
$ame time an imperial proclamation was issued, 
to pardon all crii.jinals under sentence of death; 
all convicts, excepting murderers, condet^Qf^ to 
hard labour ; and all deserters who sliould r^um 
to their duty within a limited time. 

Within the fortress of Petersburgh is a four- 
Q^rcd boat, which is carefully preserved ^s, ^' 
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memorial to future generations of its being the 
ori^^in of the Russian fleet. Peter I. ^ve it tlie 
»ame of JJtth GmiuUire ; ancl in tl»e latter part of 
lii« reign it wan conveyed in solemn procession to, 
the capital, in order to excite tiie admiration of the 
people, and to iaspire them with sentiments of 
veneration for a prince who had made such asto- 
nishing improvements in the marine. 

In the Academy of Sciences, in the same city, 
Is a jepeating watch, about the size of an egg; 
within IS represented our Redeemerfs tomb, with 
the stone at the entrance, and the centinels upon 
duty ; and while a spectator is admiring this cu* 
rious. piece of roechantsm, the stone is suddenly 
removed, the centinels drop down, the angels 
appear, the women enter the sepulchre, and the 
same chant is heard which is performed in the 
Greek church on E^ster-eve. 

The extraordinary genius who contrived this 
watch is a common Russian peasant, and possessed 
of but little knowledge in the theory of mechanics. 
It appears, i'rom very respectable authority, that 
be was apprenticed to a shop-keeper, at Kishnei- 
Novogorod, and that, in this situation, hiscuri* 
©sity ^yas strongly excited by a wooden clock, 
which was fixed opjwsite to his dwelling. After 
reiterated examinations he comprehended the 
nature of the internal structure, and, without any 
assistance, formed one exactly similar in materials 
and proportion. The success of this attempt em- 
lioldened him to undertake the construction of 
metal clocks and watches; and the subNe<juent 
f xe4'tions of his native genius induced the late em- 
press to take him under her protection. 

Mr. Coxe informs us, that this self-taught artist 
{las projected the sublime plan of throwing ^ 
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wooden bridge^ of i single arch, across the Neya^ 
alihough tli« stream in the narrowest part is nin& 
hundred and eighty feel broad. Hit^ plan is to 
form iue bridge by four frames of timber^ two on^ 
each side, composed of various beams or trusses^ 
wiiit h are. to support the whole machine; the road-, 
instead of being carried over the top of the arcfa^ 
is to be suspended in the nuddle, and the strycture 
h tx> be rooied at the top, and covered at the sides. 
According to the computation of the pfojectcr^ 
this bridge would require 12,903 large trees, 
5,300 beams to strengthen them, amd 4ii,650 iron 
nails ; and the expcnce of it« erection wotild a« 
Mount to three hundred thousand roubles, or sixty 
tliousand pounds sterling. He is perfectly con-^ 
vincod of the practicabihty of this scheme, and th® 
admired writer from whom we have extracted . 
the substance of this account seems of the. same 
opinion'. But whether the executioft of so stu- 
pendous a woric be deemed possible or not, tii9 
model is certainly worthy of attention, and reflect* 
the highest honour on the inventive faculties of an 
unimproved genius. Tbo model is ninety-eight 
ieet long, and is constructed with such unilbnn soii« 
dit\ , that it has si>p ported one hundred and twentj- 
seveh thousand four hundred and forty .pounds; 
which is far more, in proportion to its size, than 
the projected bridge would have to sustain from it« 
own weight and the additional pressure of car* 
riages. 

In one of the apartments belonging to th« 
Academy of Sciences is a waxen figure of Peter I. 
sitting in an armed chair, and clothed in the samo 
ttfOftK * which that emperor wore when he pkcecj 

* This is a suit of blue silk richly embroidered with 
silver; the stockings are of ficsh-tolourcd sUk, vpitH 
sUvcr clocks. oigitzedbyGoogle 
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tJie diadem upon the head of his beloved Catha^ 
rine. The hei^jt of this figure i;* rather more thaa 
six feet ; the eyebrows and hair are blacky th# 
eyes dark, the complexion swarthy, the aspect 
ferocious, and the head inclined to one side, ac- 
cording to his usual cu-^tom. Indeed the featurea 
may naturally be expected to bear a striking- re- 
semblance to the' original, because they were 
taken from a mould applied to his face when 
dead, and coloured in inutatioo of his real coun- 
tenance. 

- In the same room are preserx'eJ the plain blue 
uniform and brass hilted sword worn by Peter at 
the battfe of Pultava; the bat used on the same 
occasion, which was pierced near the crown, by a 
musket ball ; and the trowsers, worsted stockings, 

• ffioes and cap, which he wore in the dock-yard of 
Sardara under the character of Master Peter. The 
academy of Sciences have also evinced their vcne* 
ration for the memory of this illustrious character, 
by preservinj]^ in their museum the horse which he 
rode at the battle oi' Pultava, two favourite dogs, 
his turning laihe and tools, and several specimen^ 

. of his workmanship. 

Among a variety of other interesting "curiostieg 
"wbich are contained in this museum, we must no- 
tice a large mass of iron, consisting of that metal 
in its native state blended with glass like matter : 
it is in all respects pepfect, malleable, capable of 
being forged intoany form, and evidently partak- 
ing of all the qualities of iron. 

The folbwing account of this truly interestinj 
object was given to Mr. Coxe by professor Pallas, 
who discovered the mass during his travels in Si- 
beria.— " This mass, which exhibits the tirst in- 
stance of native iron ever found in a state of per» 
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feet ibiEileah^y, was discovert upoft am emU 
l>eric«^ betwQOi tlie rWiiJets Oberi and- Sistsiy 
wfaiqb £itt into tlie niser YfmM ehevt th)e iownt 
ti' i^asno^rsk. It was a separate mass, seemFng^ 
!)» d^tack^ by lapse of titne^ from the mountain 
upon vi^hichi it rested ; and 'what u? very remark- 
skMe, the rhain of moontaim among which it wasi 
jxiBd, do noi n&ord tbe least traces of* any roh* 
€9mt>i forge, or ancient nwBe,-or; in any other part, 
tiMasif)^d&8t appearaBce of native iron.*T^A iich> 
vein t)f bluish magnetic ore excited the attcotfon 
of tBe. Russian miners, andfxrsit led to th« dhco- 
very of this insuhited mass. 

'* The n^ass, \r\ its origmal state, weigied one 
HiouBanii fbuf hundred aoti forty English pounds, 
and was incrustecJ in most parts with a thick coat 
^ blackish iron ore. The i^ide consists oi pure 
malTeable iron, divided by irregukr cavities^ 
which are filled with a vitrified transparent sub- 
stance, yellow for the most part, but black in a 
few places near the suifece, and partially bjeitded 
ytfiXh ochre.' 

-" Persons who have never seen any part o9 tbw 
mass may be disposed to think that it must have 
been the «ffect of art ; bufc wlioever examines^ it 
with, ditention must be convinced Ihat it is eiY* 
lirely natui'al^ although they may not be able to 
account for the mode of its production." 

The great bell of Moscow, cast at the ejcpenc^ 
of the empress Anne, is at once a monument of , 
art and folly ; but it seems that it has ahvays been 
deemed a m^^torious act to present a Greek 
church withTjells, and tlrat the piety of the donor 
was measured by their magnitude. The height of 
the bell here ailuded to, is nineteen feet, its cir^ 
cup^etence at the bottom sixty-three kei eleven 
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|nda^% jts^ifoatest thkfcnfesfi l*»cntj)Mtfar^ iuchai 
aad its weight fcipivwrcU of ibwr hwadfedand tfai^* 
two thou3a|»d pottadfl. The beam 4» whidi it jiwag 
&ste»cd being acqideataHy burnt, this jebaahoui 
b^JI feu 4qwc, «nd a fragment was bixiken off iorf. 
,W9)rdi: tbe bottooo, vi^bioh left a chasm lar^ enougii 
fto fadmit liwo per9rt«s;»breast withowt ^tboping.. 

Jiiilbe^iiiiddle of tlie iCiui3igorod> at Moxjovr^ 
is an ancient gatewa>r« (ormvag an Jtiiifcfanoit ^itta 
Ite jwlinltng^affii* ^' tbe iioly (Syiiod* it is «f*;u. 
riouB ^rfosiiiunansbiiir^ and oraainieiitieai with %uces 
of *he lion and ^vacecn, ^otesquelj-fcarved itk 
^nrood. From Ibis deonalion isenib auijiors hai;i« 
ocmjecfatred, tiial the gateway was dieenh[aii©e im 
lAe hotel* confitrnct'ed, during H^ reiga of 2\<!ati 
Vassiliovitrh U. fw .the reitidence trf.Uid iEngKsli 
umbassador; and tbat tli« czar Aicooef x»atrert«l 
the Jioltcl into a printing-office, wiiltt faia anffur 
wras inflamed against fchcBnglisb naljan by^tb^ 
€xeoatioii of Charles L Tliese opinians, how* 
ever, appeal- to be very ill-founded ; aK the ambas^ 
«ador^s hotel was skaated in another patt of tb^ 
Khitaigocod, and aa inscription over the gateway 
denotes,^hat JMidiael Feodorovitob and bis sou 
Alexey, caused these aparfcn»nts and Sits ga*^ t0 
be canstmcted iu .the |iiiating-hoti9C in rji^ ^ 
according to our era, l'6A^ ; a coowncing piwf 
that the printing4>ouse was established, prior <to 
the jnaityrdomof Cbaiiesl. and tlierefore coukt 
hare no reference to thateveiJBfe^. .j^\ 

The ice hiils about Pet^sbu^ arsi exceediri/^Iy 
cucious, and afford a perpetualtli^ of amuse- 
meat to the populace j they are constmcted ivk^m 
foUomiig manner ;-»-A scaffolding is raised npms 
the riy^erabouttenyarxlsin heiglit, with a landw 
mg place on the top, £roffl whidi » sloping plmiii? 
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of boards, abe^t twelve feet broad and nirieiy fong^ 
descends to the superficies of the river. Upoil 
tbeieiboard^ are laid square maiiMs pHiot, three of 
ibur inches thick, which, beiii^ smootiied wkh art 
asoe and sprinkled with water, adhere lirmly to tbs 
boards. And form an inclined ftktm of pure ic0. 
From the boUom of this pU»n the snow is cleared 
away, and the sides and lop JDf.the scatfuldivig are 
ornamented with firs, pines, ^Ci ■ . :. ; . ♦ 

Each; person who diuses to partake of ttte dt* 
?irersion, ascends by a laddec tp'the summit^ seats 
himself upon a sledge som«!tiifi^ like a butxrber^s 
iray ; and sufiers it. to glide ipapidJy doi^n tlie iw- 
dined plain, .carefully poising* it as ^leigoesdoiij^i 
At the emd' oF the: first cour.^ is another ice-hill in 
a parallel direction ; so that the person immediatly 
fiioums again and glides down the other pl^n o^' 
ice. This diversion is sometimes continued for a 
coniHderable time, the ^ t sledges Ibllbwing eauk 
other with' inconceivable cupidity. The only difi^ 
iicidty in this pastime consi^t^ in steering and ba- 
lancing the sledge as it i^ hurried down the inclin* 
ed plain ; for if the person in it does, not sit steady, 
but happens to totter, either through iiear or inad- 
vertency, he is liabk to be overturned, and is in 
imminent danger of breaking Jits hmbs. • Tbese 
ice-hiils exkaknt a very interesting appearance on 
the river, as well from the trees witli which they 
aute ornamented, as from tiiQ<various objects which; 
at particular times .of tlie day, are sliding down 
without intermission. 

. The market upon the Ne\^a is so esttremely cu-^ 
nous in its nature as to demand peculiar uiten- 
tifiitwr-^At the conclusion of a Jong tast which ter** 
minale/» oh the.24th or. December, O. S. an an- 
imal -i^ket is iieki, tor tli^ee. days, u|:oii lite 
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N«va; that the Russitm may be enabled to lay 
in provisions for the remaining part of the win- 
ter.-^ A ioQg street is lined on each side with many 
thousafid carcases of oxen, sheep, hogs, and pigs ; 
together with geese, fbwis, game, and every spe- 
cies of frozen food. The' larger quadrupeds are 
grouped in various circles, their hind legs being 
Axed in th& sjnow, and their heads turned toward 
each other. These, being placed upright, tower 
above the rest^ and occupy the hindermost row : 
next succeeds a ^-egubtr series of animals, de« 
scending gradually to the smallest ^ these are in- 
termix^ with game and poultry, < hanging in 
festoons ; and the whole is prettily garnished with 
heaps offish, butler, and eggs. 

This in\mense store of provisions i«i brought from 
very distant parts of the empire, yet every article 
is remarkj^ly cheap. — In order to render this 
frozen food fit for use, the Russians thaw it in cold 
water. 

Another curious market is held in the suburbs of 
Moscow, s|nd exhibits a variety of readj/'made 
houses, strewed upon the ground. A person 
wanting a dwelling, repairs to this spot, mentions 
the nuQiber of rooms he requires, examines the 
different timbers, and bar^ins for that which ap- 
pears to suit his purpose Sometimes the house is 
paid for txpoh the spot, and carried away by. the 
purchaser: but it .frequently happens that the 
vender engages to transport it to the place where 
it is designed to stand. An English reader may 
deem it incredible that a house may be thus pur- 
c)iased, removed, erected, and inhabited within ^ 
the spac^of five or six days; but he may convince 
himself of its practicability, by considering that 
^e9exeady-Biad« dwellings are merely coUections 
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of trunks 6f trees tenanted and tnortalsect at each 
extremity ; so that nothing more is reie^ed than 
the labour of removing and erecting th^m. 



PETER the Great Spared neither trouWe nor 
expence to dispel the clouds of ignorance, which, 
iill his time had overspread the Russian empke, ahd 
to inspire his sobjeists with a taste for th^ jarts and 
sciences: he founded an university, a seminary, 
and an academy of sciences, at Peteraburgh, be«. 
sides other schools in the different parts of his 
empire ; invited persons of learning, and skill in 
ihe arts, to settle in his dominions ; and encou^ 
raged his subjects to travel where the arts and Sci- 
ences flourished. Hence persons ^f genius am^ng 
the Russians have cultivated tlieir minds, ahd 
make some figure in thfe republic of letters i but 
as there are only dirce aniversiiies in that vast 
empire, literature may be said to be yiel only in 
its infancy, and the number of the leanfed Rtt^* 
stans is comparatively bat small.: the studies to 
wrhich they chiefly apply theimselves are bisldry, 
. geography, and the mathematici. 

The members of the Academy of scmnees at 
Petersburgh, not only public tlteir own me^mrs, 
but compose a variety m books iiEir the instruction 
of youth, and make transhiktions of the most use- 
ful works published in for^j^ countries. All the 
mechanic arts and trader are also continually im<« 
proving in Russia. These were begun by fo- 
reigners 5 but the natives, spurred <m. by einulation^ 
frequency eqoaly wd sometimes txoeed their 
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teachers. . They have $Qm& itmxiMng raami&o^ 
tures of velvet, silk, lin«B and woollen stuffs ; an4 
they work in copper, bras^ iron, steel, and tin.-^ 
Cannon, muskets, gunpowder, wire,4iaper, parch, 
ment, glass, cordage, and satl-doth, arc also made 
40 Russia; but most of liwmare inferior to those 
imported froin oth^r cou^ifts^ 

For several years past, Russia ha? made very 
rapid strides in thft improvement of her com- 
merce ; prudently availing herself of the ad van* 
tages of thos^ rivers which open a communication 
with alnKMt every part of the globe, and particu- 
larly within her own extensive doipinfons. 

It seems to be a maxinr, establisiied in all coun* 
tries where commerce has made any con*»iderabI« 
prqgf efs, that the value of exports shoidd exceed 
thai of imports, to prevent the necessity oi' the ba. 
lai)Ce being paid ia money. The Russian*, there* 
fore, have taken the most vigorous measures iq 
prohibit the exportation of their coin, and (not* 
withstanding they are in possession of both gold 
and silver mines) neither plate nor bullion can be 
carried out of the country but by express permit* 
sion. In the commerce between Russia and Eng- 
land, tlie balance of trade is greatly in favour of 
the former. 

At Petersburgh there is an English factory, 
which was established in the reign of Mary I. and 
half the trade of the city is carried on by our 
countrymen; yet the Russian trade in the Baltic is 
also carried on with great spirit at Riga, Revel, 
Narva, and Wiburgh. Here it is proper to ob- 
serve, that although the English enjoy so large a 
share of the Russian trade, there are no monopo- 
lies nor exclusive privileges assumed by the Rus- 
sian company j for any natural-born subject may, 
N 2 
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at a small expence, take his freedom of the com-^ 
pan^ ; establish a house of business under protec- 
tion of the British crown; and send Russian goods 
into England^ Paying the legal duties. 

The principal articles exported by the Russians 
to Persia, are £nglish» Dutch, French, and Siberian 
cloths; vitriol, alum^ugar, red leather, coarse lihen# 
velvets, glass-ware, paper, furs, hardware, 
watches, ,&c. for which thev receive raw and 
manufactured silks, curled lamb-skins, rice, spices, 
Kulphur, naptha, pearls, and precious stones. 

Witli the Buchanans, who" are a very com- 
mercial people, inhabiting the south-western part 
of Independent Tartary, the Russians trade large* 
ly ; but the Chinese trade, carried on at Kiachta, 
and situated on the frontiers of the enrpire, is the 
most important of all their Asiatic commerce, and 
is said to amount to eight hundred thousand pounds 
per annum. The late empress promulgated an 
edict, permitting ail foreigners to carry on a free 
trade, by sea and land, with- all the countries bor* 
dering on the Euxine, which have b^en lately an* 
uexed to the empire. 
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CHAP. XIII. 

ef TVRKEY IN EUROPE; 

£avcms» Spring, VoicwUc hlamk, BtimtkMc . 
Tides, Src. ' 

jL his part of (tie Turkish empire mwsa formerfy 
tk^ most constderabie }&i the European continent* 
and was inhabited by nMioAs who make the great* 
efli figure in ancient history. The valour, wisdom, ' 
and learning of the Greeks in particular, are» 
wdl known io all wiio have 9»y acquaintance 
with the af&irs of antiquity, their country beine'* 
•nee the most celebrated in the univer<«e, aha 
tiwmsdves surpassing all their contemporaries in 
armSf arts, and scientific knowledge. Greece 
was, lor many ages, divided into small kingdoms 
and republics ; btit these were reduced, vfter many 
desperate strufgles^ under the arms of the Mace-* 
donians, and were afterwards provinciated by the 
R<»aans, to whom they continued subject till they 
were dismembered by the Goths and Huns, and 
eventfuUy subjugated by the Turks, who are their 
present masters. 

We have already described, in the course of 
this work, several remarkable caves or grottos } 
but no curiosity of this kiAd is nnore deserving of 
attention than a subterraneous gratto in the island 
of Antiparos, in the Archipelago. It was first 
discovered by an Italian traveller named Magni, 
to whom we are indebted for the fdlowing ac- 
count: 

" Having been informed,*' says our . author, 
5^. thai ia •the Island of Antiparos a gigantic statue 
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was to be seen at the mouth of a cavern, it was 
resolved that we (the French consul and him^O 
should pay it a visit. Accordingly we landed on 
the island, and walked about four miles over some 
beautiful plains and sloping woodlands, till we 
came to a littlft hill, on the side of which yawned 
a cavern, whose terrific gloom almost repressed 
our curiosity. After a moment's pause, however,^ 
we entered ; and had not proceeded above twenty 
paces when we perceived that the supposed statue 
of a giant was, in reality, nothing more than a 
sparry concretion, formed by water dripping from* 
the roof of the cave, and gradually hardening into 
a figure, which the fears of the country people had 
formed into a monster. 

*' Incited by this extraordinary appearance, we 
determined to penetrate ferther, inquest of new 
adventures; and as we proceeded, new wonders 
presented themselves to our contemplation : the 
spars, formed into a variety of trees and shrubs, 
€«hibited a kind of petrified grove, some white, 
some green, and all receding in due perspective. 
Our ama2}eraent was much increased by consider- 
ing that tliese objects were merp productions of 
nature, who had, in her playful moments, deco- 
rated the scene for her own amusement. But wje 
had hitherto seen but a few of the wonders of the 
place, and were only introduced into the portico' 
of this stupendous temple. 

*' In one oprner of the half illuminated recess, 
we discovered an opening about three feet wide, 
which seemed to lead to a place totally dark, and 
which our guide assured us contained . nothing 
more than a reservoir of water. Upon this vice . 
threw down several stones, which rumWed along 
, the descent for some time, and at length seemed to 
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ialh'nto a bed of water. But a!« we w«re Anxious 
totalis more satisfectory intelligence, we prevailed 
Of) a Levantine mariner to light a flambiBau, and 
explore the narrow aperture. After continuing 
withm it for about a quarter of an hour, he re- 
turned, holding some beautiful pieces of white 
spar in his hand, and intbrmmg us, that the place 
was full of similar incrustations. 

*' . We now ventured to follow him for about 
£ky paces, cautiously descending by a steep* and 
dangerous path ; but on approaching a precipice 
which led into a sort of amphitheatre, we returned 
for a ladder, flambeaux, and other things to ex^ 
pedite our descent. We then went down into the 
mo^t magnificent part of the cavern, and, having 
lighted a number of candles, were entertained 
with a most glittering and interesting scene. Th^ 
roof was hung with beautiful ickles, transparent 
as glass, yet solid as marble ; the sides were regu« 
larly formed with spars ; the floor consisted of 
solid marble ; and in sevwal places were repr^^ 
sentations of magnificent columns, thrones, altars, 
and other objects, as if nature had designed to 
mock the richest works of art. 

" In the midst of this splendid amphitheatre 
rose a concretion of about fifteen feet high, which 
bore so striking a resemblance to an altar that we 
caused mass to be celebrated there. The beautiful 
columns that shot up round this altar appeared 
like candlesticks, and many other natural objects 
represented the customary ornaments of a church. 
Our voices, upon speaking or singing, were in- 
cr<i^sed to an astonishing loudness, and the rever- 
berations which followed the firing of a gun were 
alijaost deafening. 
. *' Beiow this spacious grotto there appeared 
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gnolher cavena, itiio which I^desi^ended abou^ 
6fty paces, by m«ian9 of a rope, and at letigtfo 
ariivad at a lunaJl spot of level ground, wb^e Ute 
bottom consiftied of a soft day, and easily y^lded 
to jay pressure ; but here, as in the upper cave, 
were a variety of beautiful cry«talizalio»s,. oo« oi 
which patf-ticularly resembied a tabie.^-^Upon mur 
egress from this stupaidoiis grotto, w^ perceived « 
Greek ittscriptiKHf) upon a rock at the entrance, but 
the cbaracter« were so obliterated by time that it 
was utterly impoasible to decypher them/' 

Front thi« account M* Tournefort varies in maa^r 
particulars; for when^s Magni mentions only 
one abrupt <ie^cent or precipice from the entrance 
to the most magniAceiit part of the grotto, the other 
gentleman asseft«, that there are many dangerous 
precipices aod rugged ways, throtjgh wSch a 
vi&itor mast sottetimes creep on hU belly. Ha 
Ukewi^ inf^wraos us, thai tl»e Greek inscription, 
• nev tl^€ entry ^contains a number of proper 
n|t0fs ; aod that there is a tradition among tbe 
Qi^igiibouring peasants, that these are the names of 
sopie persons who coofspired against Alexander 
the Great, and afterwards ^ed for refuge to this 
se<|uestered retreat ' ^r ^ 

Tbemo^ particular account of diis grotto, now* 
ever, that has hitherto been published, appeared 
in the British Magazine in the year 1746, whichj^ 
as it seems to bear, strong marks of authenticity, 
we shall insert lor the ^nterlainiBent of our readers, 

*' The entrance," says the writer of this article, 
'' lies in the side of a rock, about two miles from 
4be. sea-shore ; and is a very large arch, formed x>f 
rotfgh xraggy rocks,, ovjerhung with brambles an4 
^limbirfg plants that give it an air of awiuj 
Ijloamtafss.. .Q^r^Slurgleoaa myself, and four otfie^ 
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•persens, attended by six guides with lighted 
torches, entered this cavern about eight o'clock 
m the morning, in' the middle of August.— We 
had not proceeded twt?n4y }ards when we Jost all 
sight of day^light ; but the roof and sides of the 
alley througii which we were passing, ghttered 
like diamonds by the reflection of our torches. 
Attheend of this passage we^vere presented with 
ropes to tie about our middles, which when we 
had done, our guide«J led us to the brink of a most 
terrific precipice. The dreadful depth of this 
place and the horror of a descent through a mise« 
rable darkness, made me look back to the kne of 
diamonds we had just passed; but the hope of 
seeing something curious at the end of my journey 
tempted me to lower myself down by a rope as 
4be guides directed .-^After reaching the bottom, 
^nd congratulating my friends on our safe descent, 
J em^ired for the grotto; but our guides told 
ws we had a great way to g<^ yet; and they 
immediately .led us forward, under a ridge of 
rugged rocks, to the brink of another precipice/ 
much deeper and more terrible than the former. 
Two of the guides now preceded us with torches ; 
and by their light we could discern that this 

fassage. was not so perpendicular as the other, 
ut lay in a steep slant, with a very slippery 
rock for the bottom ; va-^t pieces of rock jutting 
©ut on one side in the descent>~and forcing the 
guides sometimes to creep under, sometimes to 
climb over, and at other times to go quite roimd 
them; whilst a series of dark caverns, like so 
^any monstrous^ wells, yawned on the opposite 
^ide^ ready, if, a man should slip, to swallow 
iim up for ever. 
, /* We stppd somQ time oa the edge, tp watfh 
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the motiops of our guide*; iukI were equatljr 
amazed an4 C^rrified to s^ ihem dosc^d be- 
iosc us until thfy a«^9i«d 9t a JBOtt fnghtfUl 
d^pib* Op their calling to us from the bottom, 
WQ began to descend after them ; but we bad not 
gone jthkty feet down when we came to a plac« 
where the rock was perfectly perpendicular, and 
a vast cavern seemed ready to swallow us on one 
side, while a wall of rugged rock threatened to 
fcrush us 00 the otber.-^At this terrible prospect I 
wafr <|uite disheartened, aad declared I would 
prooeed no further ; .but as ihe guides assured ut 
there was no danger, and my companions resolved 
to see the bottom, I proceeded to a corner where 
was placed an old ladder, and by this we all 
descended. 

*' Having surmounted this difficulty, we. found 
ourselves at tlte entrance of another passage^ 
which, as we slid down, appeared to be about 
nine feet high, and seven wide, and to have 
for its bottom a green glossy marble. The walls 
and arched roof being as smooth as if wrought by 
art, and composed of a glittering red and white 
granite, supported with red porphyry, made a 
most splendid appearance. When we entered 
this passage I expected that we should, at the 
bottom, join the two guides we had first set down ; 
but alas ! when we got there we found ourselves 
at the mouih of ano3i«r precipk«, which we de- 
scended by a second ladder not much better than 
the former. The dread of falling employed all 
my thoughts during this descent ; but I observed^ 
as my companions were coming down after me, 
that the wall to which the ladder was fastened, 
was a solid nmss of red marble, covered with 
yfhilQ sprigs of rock crystal, and making, with 
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db458t of sntethysU. 

*'After sliding, about Iwefttyfe^, through another 
shallow vault of green and white marb^, and re* 
freshing mif^l^ifts with « little retttk, we proceeded 
through a slantitig passage of rough coarse 
tftohe, fuU of ligures of snipes rolled round, and 
seetntegly aWvt ; but in reality as cold and hard 
ia the r^st of the stone. When we had walked 
ibout two hundred yards down this descent, we 
saw two beantifiil ptltars, of a glittering yellow 
marble, which seeiooed fornfed to support the roof; 
dxid soon afterwards we descended another pre* 
^fpice, which the guides assured us was the kst. 

*• At the bottott of this precipice, we found our* 
^ves> for some way, upon plain even ground ; 
bift after walking ^ut forty tards, we entered 
*n alk^, the sides and roof of which were entirely 
^jnposed of bla<:k stone, and th[e rocks were in 
some places so steep and rugged, that we were 
^dTced to slide down on our backs, and were 
bruised miserably in passing. Over our heads 
were nothing but dismal rocks, some of which 
threatened to fall in upon ns^ and the light of 
6at guid^' torch^ only served to show the sur^ 
iaces 6f some dirty lakes of wat^r. 

*' if I had repented of my Expedition before, 
I now gave myself o^et for lost ; bitterly accusing 
all the tHiveUers Wh6 had gi^^en such a description 
of' the place as excited p^ple's curiosity, without 
Warning them of the horrors that lay in the way. 
^^n the midst of these sad reflections we lost 
ib^ir of our guides, and as the pkce was now 
much darker fbr want of their torches, I ex* 
pected to follow them into some of those lakes 
Where I supposdl they had inevitably perished. 
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although the two remaining guides assured u^ 
that we should soon meet their companions 
again, and that we were very near the ^aA of our 
journey. 

" Our passage was now become extremely 
narrow, and we .were oUiged to crawl oaour 
hands and knees over the rugged rocks, whea» in 
an instant, I heard a hissing noise, and found my- 
self in total darkness. The guides told i»s they liad 
accidentally dropped their torches in a puddle of 
water, but exhorted us to crawl forward, and (.old 
us there was no danger. I was, indeed, ast^ni^bed 
at the courage of these men in a place where I^ 
thought four of them had ahead j^ perished ; but as £ 
thought it impossible for any of us to escape from 
our present situation, I determined to lie down 
and die where I was. One of the giudes, how- 
ever, imme^tely came up to me, and, clapping* 
his hand firmly over my eyes, dragged me a few 
paces forward. Whilst I was in this strange situ- 
ation, expecting death in a thousand shapes, and 
trembling at the rough behaviour. of my con- 
ductor, he suddenly lifted me over a great stone, 
set me bn my feet, and removed his hand from 
my eyes. Bu^ what language can express my 
transport and astonishment at that moment, wheq, 
instead of darkness and despair, all^vas splendor 
and magnificence before me ? my friends ail ap- 
peared about me; the place was illuminated by 
fifty torches; and all the guides^ welcomed me 
into the Grotto of Antiparos. I now found that 
the four men whom I had deemed lost, had given 
us the^slip, in order to get tlie torches lighted be- 
fore we came; and the other two had wilfully 
put out their Ughts, that we might enter out of 
utter darkness into this pavilion of splepdor aad 
«^o^7- n T 
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*' The grotto in which we now were, is a 
hundred and twenty yards wide, a hundred and 
thirteen long, and about sixty yards high. These 
dimensions are somewhat difterent from thoiie 
.which travellers have generally presented to the 
public ; but they are certainly accurate, for I took 
-them with my own. hand. Imagine, then, an im* 
mense arch like this, lined with crystallized white 
marble, and illuminated by Miy torches, and you 
will have some idea of the place in which I 
spent three hours. 

.*' The roof, which is a fine vaulted arch, is 
bung all over with icicles of white marble, some 
of them ten feet long and as thick as a man's 
waist; and from these depend a thousand 
festoons of leaves and flowers of the same sub- 
stance, but so extremely glittering that it is 
impossible to look upon them without dazzling 
one*s eyes. The sides of the arch seem planted 
with trees of white marble, rising in rows above 
each other; from these are hung beaulilul fes- 
toons, tied, as it. were, from one to another, in 
prodigious quantities ; and in some places there 
actually seem to be rivers of marble, winding in 
a thousand elegant meanders.— All these' things 
have been made, in a long course of years, by the 
dropping of water, but they really look like trees 
and brooks transformed to marble. 

** The floor was rough and uneven, with red, 
bkie, green, and yellow crystals growing out 6f it 
in an irregular manner: these were all shap^ like 
pieces of salt-petre, but so hard that they cut our 
shoes; and among them are placed icicles, or 

' small pillars of. white shining marble, to each of 
which our guides fastened two or three torches. 

. All round the udes of tlie. arch are white masses 
yot. irt. o 
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of marble in the shape of oak trees, and so^iently 
large, in many places, to inclose ir piece of groimd 
big enough for a bedchainber. One of these cham-' 
bers has a beautiful curtain, whitar thsm sattin, of 
the same marble, stretching entirtely over the fronts 
on which we ail cut our names, aad the date of 
our visit, as many other persons had done be- 
fore us.'* 

In the district of Catholicos, at Cape Meleoca, 
is a spacious grotto, running horizontally into ihe 
bosom of a mountain, near the monastery of St. 
John. An infinite number of stalactical plUars of 
various forms and large dimensions, seem in- 
tended for supporting the roof; and in the ifitcr-^ 
mediate spaces are found other masses of a smn* 
lar nature, having b^en formed, in a series of 
years, by a slow filtration of waters through the 
roof, and by the stony substances which these 
waters have carried with them. Among theise 
stalactites may be seen some curious res^ublances 
of porticos, heads, slender tubes, and other 
figures; whose number and variety produce a very 
agreeable ^ect. 

The general colour of the stalactites in this 
grotto is yellowish and opake ; but some are feond 
of such dazzling whiteness, that their beauty- 
surpasses the finest alabaster. Although extremely 
hard, these stalactites easily break; and on 
striking them with a hammer tliey emit sparks, 
which are supposed to be produced by the vitreotK 
particles blended with the calcareous substancts of 
which they are composed. 

M. Sonnini observes, that oix his. visiting this 
place in the month of June, he found the air ex- 
tremely sharp in the grotto, although the weather 
was very warm ; but on lepeaiing hii nsit in 
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November, he experienced quite the reverse ; for 
he felt a powerful heat within the cave, while the 
atmosphere was remarkably cool. A guid^ and 
flambeau are absolutSy necessary to strangers 
who wish to explore thk natural excavation, as 
the^r Hii^t otherwise be in imminent danger o( 
fyimg li^dibng into some dark abyss."^ 

In the same district is another remarkable ca- 
V«m, the arciied roof of which is very lofty, but 
of no great depth. Just within the entrance is a 
most striking resemblance of a bear, formed by a 
ku^ block of stalactite 5 and Pocock affirms, that 
there were, at ihe time of his visit, several sta- 
kurtical figures of hunters, who seemed to attack 
the bear ; but these figures have probably been 
destroyed, as no vestiges of them now remain. • 

On the declivity ofa mountain which forms the 
iiead of the haven of Prase, are some grottos dug 
ir^the rock . The largest has a very wide entrancei 
h* interior is spacious, and its extremity is walled 
up; The Greeks are ignorant for what use these* 
excavations were designed ; but they say, that 
the wall in the large grotto was constructed in 
order to close the openings of some subterraneous 
galleries, which extend to a very considerable 
distance ; and to prevent the flocks which com- 
monly shelter in these caverns, from pen^rating 
too farj and being lost. 

At some distance from the harbour of Milo 
are several suUerraiieotis galleries which appear 
very deep, and the descent, into some of them is 
by a winding flight of steps. Along the staircase 
are several small recesses, cut in the stone, which 
seem to have been intended for the reception of 
lamps for lighting these gloomy places, as they- 
were, in all probability, consecrated to the sepuU 
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tureof the Mi lids. To penetrate into ^ them, at' 
present^ is a very laborious task ; the passage 
being adiBOst entirely filled up with heaps of 
6tones« 

Opposite to these are some other catacombs^ 
but neither so large nor so deep as the former. 
On entering thero« after having walked for a few 
moments on an inclined plain, you meet with some 
wide steps, leading into a spacious hall : at the 
farther end is a sort of bench cut in the rock, and 
round it are several small rooms. 

The entrance of this cave is in a mass of stonet 
entirely calcined ; they are light and spungy, like 
those of the surrounding rocks, k>ng exposed ta 
the action of an immense fire, which all the efforts 
of roan could not extinguish. In short, they pre- 
sent on a smoking island, whose soil rests on vest 
burning furnaces, the image of combustion, and 
^le symptoms of some considerable convulsion. 

At the distance of half a league from the town 
of Milo, there is a natural bath, formed by a 
spring of boiling water. Buildings were formerly 
constructed reund this spring, for the accommo- 
dation of invalids, who came hither from all 
/quarters ; but t^ese have shared the fate of every 
thing beautiful and useful that have fallen into the 
hands of the Turks. There now remains only a 
little arched gallery with a stone bench, that may 
serve as a seat far a single person ; and it is im- 
possible to sit there without experiencing a most 
suffocating heat. The water which forms this 
bagnio, runs under grqund toward the shore, and 
is found again beneath the sand of the harbour, 
where it exhales a sulphureous smell, deposits an 
ochre-cploured ^ediment^ and is seen to bubble up 
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from &ie bottom of iht sea, at the distance of ten 
or twelve feet from the beach. 

To the north of this bath is a curious excavation, • 
formed in a rock of a consistence remarkably 
light and almost friable, at the extremity of which 
is a small lake of hot water ; but its depth does 
liot exceed four feet, and its heat is sufficiently 
moderate to admit of a person bathing. Thenjidcf 
of this cavern are entirely covered with a thick 
coat of nhre^ which is formed there naturaliy. 

In the same neighbourhood M. Sonnini observed 
ttn aperture in the ground, whence issued vapours 
of so destructive a quality, that by placing an 
animal at the vent-hole, it fell dead on the spot : 
w^orte persons, equaily rash and igi\orant, attempted 
to descend into rt, and, inconsequence, lost their 
Ktes. By tlie advice of M. Choiseul Gouffier, the 
inhabitants of Milo stopped up the mouth of this 
chasm, but the deleterious miasmata has found 
some other issue, and the atmosphere is still fillcdi 
with noxious exhalations. 

The hot and smoking waters of Argentiera, 
which issue from a rock on the north-west part of 
the island, still attest the existence of a suoterra- 
neous fire in firM activity. Their heat is so pow- 
erfu! ifiat a person cannot possibly hold his hand 
}n them, and in an instant eggs are boiled hard. 
They deposit a s'ediment like yellow-ochre ; their 
fla\'our is of an extreme tartness ; and when cooled 
fliey assume a whhrsh tint. 

The Greeks assert, that these thermal waters 
are very efficacious in curing rheumatism, sciatica^ 
and other disorders of a similar nature, by apply* 
ing i\\em to ttie part affected. ** i feave been told, 
says Sonnini, •" of the wonderfat effects of these 
applications, and I have had no difficulty in, 
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believinj^ them, as the water» of Argentiera must 
certainly be very active. Indeed, I do ttoi, 
know whether the metliod of partial applicaikms 
which are made of them be not more efBcactout 
than total immersion, or batliing, a3 prescribed 
b^ our physicians. Long experience, and tradi* 
tion which is, periiaps, as old as the times whea 
physicians more full of observation than learning, 
dictated, in ancient Greece, rules, from whici^ 
sound practitioners are still afraid to deviate, have 
probably taught the modern Greeks the method of 
employjng thermal waters as a topical .appUcaUon. 
rather dian the bath " 

The place where these waters of Argentie^ 
are situated, affords no accommodation for thl» 
invalids who may wish to go thither. The visitor 
arrives there by a very difficult road ; be finds m^ 
shehei: from the heat of the sun ; nor is there a 
space sufficiently level for a few persons to ^i^ 
down ; the whole district consisting of prominent 
and pointed rocks. It is very remarkable, that 
all the stones' of the environs are encrusted with a 
bluish mineral substance, which exhibits a verjc 
singular appearance. 

In Candia, the ancient Crete, a large island 
in the Mediterranean, there is a subterranean maze 
or labyrinth ^, which pervades the whole inside 
of a hill at the foot of mount Ida, three miles from 
the ruins of Goatyna. The entrance of this la- 
byrinth is seven or eight paces broad, but \o low; 

• The reader must not imagine, that this is the famous 
lal^yrinth toiiilt by Dcedalus for Minos king of Crete, 
whi/ch appears ^-om antique medals to have been at 
GnoSsus, at that time-the capital of the island, but now 
an sinconsiderable village. Diodorus SUrulus and Pliny 
tell us, there was not, in their days, the least vestige of 
that labyrinth remaining. ^ . 
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that a mftii cannot pass it without stooping. Th^ 
boltora of it is extremely rough and uneven^ but 
the roof ii ^at^ being foraed of beds of stone ly- 
iftg horizon taWy one upon another. Proceeding for? 
Wards through- a, sloping cavern^ we soon meet 
with innumerable turnings and wipdkigs, so irre- 
^ar and intricate^ tliat if any person happen to 
stlnke mtp one of them out of the main path or 
iA\ey, he is in great danger of being bewildered 
m\d lost. To prevent this, strangers seldom de«i 
^te to tho' right or left, but keep along the prin? 
cipal all^y ; and to And the same way back ag^aii) 
the more .easily, they scatter straw on the ground, 
stick iip bits of paper at every turnings or take some 
ether precaution of that nature. 
. - The c^ief passage is about seven feet- high,, 
jilnd the .greatest part of it is wjde enough for 
.^ree or four persons to walk a-breast ; but in some 
places a man must stoop a little, and in one part he is 
obliged to creep upon his- hands and knees to get 
ak)ng. It is near a mile from the entrance to the 
end of the labyrinth, where the walk divides it- 
self into two or three branches, and terminates iii 
circular rooms cut out of the rock, in which 
strangers rest themselves with pleasure. 

-Beionius, and some other authors, have ima- 
gined, that this wonderful labyrinth was originally 
a quarry, out of which stonesr were, dug for the 
building of Gnossus and Gortyna; but M- 
Tournetbrt, who thoroughly considered the mat- 
ter, gives several strong reasons against such an 
hypothesis. He .thinks it much more probable, 
that it was at first a natural cavity,- which some 
persons had the curiosity to enlajge, by widening 
thfi, passages, and taking d9wn some strata of stone 
to heighten the roof; for the Cretans, lie <^* 
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terves, were a p<^ke people, devoted to arls ai^ 
well as arms, and took delist in perfectn^r ^he 
rude sketches of nature.— There are several t>tli^ 
nolural openings in the neighbouring mountainF^ 
and abundance of cav«-ns in the rocks throu^h^ 
out the isiandi^ which seem to confirm this con- 
jecture. 

Here it mky he proper to give some accotint cC 
ft new island which ixMe m near the tsland of 
-Santerini from the bottom of the sea towards tiie 
begiiHiing of the last century. This however 
is not the first prodij^y of Ujat kiikl which has ap^ 
peared near Santenni, for the Great andi Littlfe 
Burnt .Island (asihey are called) were both raised 
out of the sea in the same manner, the first aboot 
two hundred yeafrs befere the birth of our Saviour, 
the tatter in the year |5TS ; and Aspronesi, or the 
Whke Island, which ema*ged in the time <if V<»- 
pasian. 

' All thts was occasioned hf violent earthquikes 
and subterraneous "fires ; and from the same causes 
we imagine have proceeded those showers ^ 
ashes whic4i have iJeen observed to ftU in th^ 
Archipelago and the Metfrterranean ; for sereraA 
extraordinary plienomena ^f this kind, whicfe have 
^^een looked upon as preternatural and ominous 
accidents, have, opon strict enquiry, been found 
owing to natural causes. Thus a shower of blood 
was once thought to have faHen in France;, which 
so frightened the couiatry people, that thejf left: 
their work in the fieMs ; but M. Peiresco, after a 
<sarefol examination, found it wats only red drop^ 
coming from a sort of butterfly whicn tlien ftevjr 
•bout m great numbers. 

During a scarcity in Silesia, a rumour wa^ 
ij^ead <? its raining teffiet-seed s but upon exa<- 
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niitiation; it proved to be the seed of the ivyv 
leav'd speedwell,., or small henbit, which ^rew 
there in great abundance. So hkewise atxnit 
Warminster in Wiltshire, it was reported to have 
rained wlieat.; but *Mr. Cole found it to be only 
ivy berries, blown thither in a considerable quan- 
tity by a tempest ; and this agrees with Dr. Mer- 
ret'R observation, that the pretended showers of 
wheat are nothing but ivy-berries, swallowed and 
voided again by starlings^ and other birds. 

Some persoiTs have asserted the raining of young 
frogs, small fishes, &c. which Dr. Derham sup- 
•poses inay be transported by tempestuous winds 
(though they may have some other conveyance), 
especially considering to what distance, and in 
what quantities, the sea-water was carried in the 
frreat stot-m in 1703, of which he had the follow- 
ing accounts from a friend in Sussex : That a 
' physician travelling soon after the storm, about 
twenty miles from the sea, plucked some twigs 
from the hedges, and chewing them, found them 
to he salt ;' that tjie grass of the Downs about 
Lewes was so salt, that the sheep would not feed 
till compelled by hunger : and that a miller, with 
his man, attempting to sepure his mill, whicli was 
three miles distant from the sea, were so washed 
by flashes of sea-water, like the breakings of 
waves against the rocks, that they were almost 
strangled with it, and forced to give over their 
attempt. . . . 

In the year 1650, the shocks of an earthquake 
near Santerini were accompanied with a roaring 
noise under ground, sulphureous exhalations, aa 
intolerable stench, and a black smoke, which ro^e 
out of the sea, mixed with flaines, to a con- 
siderable height. The isea was then tossed back-* 
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wards and forwards in sacii a manner, that it 
overflowed ^nd destroyed thirty thousand perches 
of iand, and the air was so infected with exhala* 
4ions from tlie fire, that twenty-fivr persons, and 
a great many beasts, were stifled. At len^Uu 
when the force of the Are and earthquake had 
raised up a mass of earth and stones whhin eight 
or ten fathoms of the surface of the sea, a vent 
being opened on a sudden, the water rushed m 
like a torrent, and extinguished the fire« and 
thereby prevented the appearance of another 
island. 

History aflbrds several other instances of the 
surprising eflects of these concussions of the earth 
near Santerini, and particularly M, Thevenot re» 
lates, that about the year 1638. a prodigious quan* 
ttty of pumice-stones was cast up from the bottom 
of the sea, with such noise and roaring as re^ • 
sembled the discharge of artillery ; insomuch that 
the inhabitants of Scio, which is above a hundred 
miles distant, imagined the Venetian and Turkish 
fleets were engaged. The air was* likewise so 
filled with noxious exhalations, that many people 
died in Santerini, and the silver in men's pockets 
or chests was tarnished, even at tlie distance of 
Scio and Smyrna.-^But we proceed to an account 
of the la^t new island that appeared in the Bay of 
Santerini, as given by F. Goree, who was an eye* 
witness of its iormation. 

On the 23d of May, 1 707, after an earthquake 
that happened the night before, a new island was 
discovered early in the morning by some seamen, 
vrJu), not being able to distinguish what it was, 
and taking it tor some wreck brought thith^sr in 
the night-time, rowed immediately towards iti 
but finding a heap pf rocks and earthy instep of 
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a^^oating wreck, they battened back agun^ and 
spreaid the ceport over Santerini. 

- The JnbabUanls were uUerly confounded al the 
&rst sight o£ this phesomenon, but their surprise 
abated in m few days^ and seeing no appearance 
of fire or smoke, some of tliem ventured tor go 
asliore upon the new island* Their curiosity led 
them from one rock to another, where they iound 
a sort of white stone that cut like bread, and very 
much resembled it in form, colour, and cortsist- 
t»ic«» They also found great numbers of oysters 
adherhig to the rocks, but whilst they were em* 
ployed in gathering them, they perceived the 
Inland shake under their feet, upon which they 
retired to their boats with the utmost precipitation. 

' With these motions and tremblings the island 
every day increased, not only in height, but also 
in length and breadth ; though now and then it 
happened, that whilst it was raised and extended 
• on one side, it sunk and diminished on the other. 
F. Goree observed a rock rise out of the sea, 
about forty or fifty paces from the island, which 
continued four days together, when it sunk again 
iand appeared no more; but several others ap- 
peared and disappeared alternately, which at last 
remained fixed and unmoved. During this time, 
tl)e colour of the surrounding sea was changed, 
being at first of a light green, then reddish, and 
afterwards of a pale yellow, accompanied with a 
noisome stench, which spread itself over great part 
of Santerini. 

The smoke appeared first on the 1 6th of July, 
not indeed from the island itself, but from a ridge 
•f black stones which suddenly rose up about sixty 
paces from it, where the depth of the sea was be- 
fete ttn£»ifeobiable. Thus for somie time there 
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w^e two separate isl^ds, one of which was. 
called the White, and the other the Black Island, t 
by reasod of their different colour ; but after some 
time they united in such a manner^ that the«e 
black rocks became the centre of tlie whole island. 
The smoke issuing firom them was very thick, 
and of a whitish colour, like that of a lime-kiln ; . 
which, being driven by the wind towards San-- 
terini, penetrated many of tlie houses, but with-, 
out doing any particular mischief. ; 

In the night between the 19th. and .20th of* 
July, flames were observed to issue with the sdioke, 
to the great terror of the inhabitants of Santerini/ 
especially those of the castle of Scaro, who were. 
not above half a league distant from the volcanic, 
island. This island now increased very fast, large 
rocks daily springing up, which added sometimer 
to its length,, sometimes to its breadth, inspmuch 
that the additions from time to time might easily 
be perceived. The smoke also increased very 
considerably, and ascended so high as. to be seen 
at Candia, Naxos, and other distant islands.: 
During the, night it appeared like a column o£ 
fire, fifteen or twenty feet high; and the sea afc 
that time was covered in some places with a red' 
or yellowish froth, whence proceeded such a 
stench over the whole island- of Santexini, that 
the inhabitants vtere obliged to burn perfumes ivk 
their houses, ancj to make fires in the streets to 
prevent infection. This did not last above a day. 
or twp, the. froth being, dispersed by a strong 
gale of wind ; but another evil quickly followed, 
for the wind drove the smoke upon? most of 
the vineyards of Santerini, whereby, the grapes 
in one night were utteriy parched up and de- 
^ stroyed* It was also obseifved, tbq$ JlJ^^ Wflokci . 
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sullied plate and copper, and caused violent head* 
acbs, sickness, &c. 

On the 31st of July the sea was perceived to 

smoke and bubble near the island in two different 

places, where the water formed a perfect circle, 

and looked like oil when set upon the fire. This 

lasted for above a month, during which time 

many fish were found dead on the shore. The. 

following night a dull hollow noise was , heard 

like the distant report of cannon ; which was im- 

iKiediately followed by flames of fire shooting up 

from the furnace, to a great height in the air, 

■where thfey suddenly disappeared. The next day 

the same hollow sound was heard several times, and 

^cceeded by a blackish smoke, which, notwith^ 

standing a pretty fresh gale, rose up in the form 

of a column to a prodigious height ; and this in the 

night would probably have appeared as if it were 

. all on fire. 

On the 7th of August the noise; was different, 
!resembling that of large stones thrown into a deep 
vveir, and the extreiptties of the island seemed to 
be in great commotion. This noise, after it had 
lasted some days, was succeeded by another much 
louder, which so nearly resembled thunder, as 
hardly to be distinguished from three or four real 
daps, that happened about the same time. On 
the 21st the Are and smoke were considerably 
diminished, but the next morning they broke out 
with greater fury than before. The smoke was 
if&d, ami very thick, and the heat so intense, that 
all round the island the sea smoked and bubbled , 
up in a. most surprising manner; At night Mr. 
Goree, viewing with a telescope the large furnace 
upon the highest part of thjB island, discovered sixty 
waller opei\ing8 pr /unn^s, all (rf which emitted 
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ft v&y bright flame ; and he iomgined there might 
be as'many more on the opposite side of tlie gceat 
▼olcano. 

In the rooming of the 23d, our* audwr observed 
the island was much higher than the daj beibre, 
smd that its i>readth was increased by a chain of 
rocks sprung up in the night, almost fifty Itet 
above water. The sea was also covered again 
with the reddish froth above mentioned, which ^ 
always appeared when the island received any 
considerable additk>ns, and occasioned an intole* 
rable stench, till it was dispersed by the wind and 
the motion of the Waves. 
• The 5th of September the fire opened itself 
ftfiother vent at the extremity of the Black Island, 
from whence it issued for several days, during 
which time there came but little out of the large 
furnace : and from this new passage it was sttf- 
prising to see the fire dart up three several times 
to a vast height, resembling so many sky-rockets 
of a gk>wing lively red. The following niglit the 
subterraneous thunder made a terrUiie noise, and 
immediately afterwards a thouisand sheaves of 
firej as it were, flew up into the air, where, 
breaking and dispersing, they feH like a shower of 
stars u}>on the^ island, which appeared all in a 
Uaze, nresenttng to tiie astonished spec^tora a 
most dreadfiil and beautilul illumination. To 
these natural fireworks succeeded a ktndof meteor, 
which hung for some time over the ca^te of Scaro 
like a fiery sword, and increased the cdHsternation 
oftheinhabhants. 

On the 9th of Septembeif ihe White md Black 
islands united, after which the western end of 
the island daily increased. Th*re were now only 
four openings thai emitted tames^ which «a6i« 
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<o»t with great iropetuoskj^ sometimes, attended 
^vith a Boise like a large organ-fMpe, and some" 
tioaes like the howling of wild beasts. Chi the 
l^Ch the subterraneous nosse vfms considerabiy 
mtgmented, having ne\'er been so dreadiuJ, nor so 
/reqiient as thai day aiul the ioiiowing. The 
burets of it, like agehcral di«charge.of artiJJery, 
were repeated ten or twelve times in four janA 
iwenty hours, and immediately after each clap the 
large furnace threw up huge red-hot stones, which 
felt into the sea at a great distance. These claps 
were invariably f<^k>wed by a thick smoke, whick 
apread clouds of ashes over the sea and the neighs 
ing islands. ^ ' - 

On the 1 8th of September an earthquake wms 
felt at Santerini, which did no great damage, but 
considerably enlarged the burning island, and gav« 
vent to the fire and smoke in several new places. 
The claps were also more terrible than e\'er, 
and so violent, that.it seemed as if every hous^. 
ki Scaro must have been shaken to the ground ; 
^nd in the midst of a thick smoke, which appear** 
ed like a mountain, one might see and hear large 
pieces of rock thrown ^up with a$ much noise 
and force as bullets from the mouth of a cannon, 
and afterwards Ml down upon the island, or into 
the sea. One of the neighbouring islands was se^ 
veral times covered with these fiery stones, which 
being thinly incrusted with sulphur, gave a very 
bright light, and continued burning till that was 
consumed. 

On the 21st of the same month, after a dread* 
fcl clap of subterraneous bonder, very great 
lightnings ensued ; and at the same instant the new 
island was so violently shaken, that part of the 
large furnace came tumbling down^ and hMgo 
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burning rocks were thrown to the distance of tw6 
miles. This seemed to be the last eflfbrt of the 
volcano, and to have exhausted the combustible 
matter, especially as ail was quiet for several 
days after : but on the 23th the fire broke out 
again with still greater fury; and amongst the 
claps there was one so terrible, that the churches 
of Santcrini were presently filled with crowds of 
people, expecting every moment would be their 
last, and the castle of Scare i^uffered such a violent 
shock, that the doors and windows both of that 
and the houses flew open. Thus the volcano con- 
tinued to rage during the remaining part of the 
year, and in the month of January 1708 ; the large 
furnace, vvifhout one day's intermission, throwing ' 
out stones and flames, at least once or twice, but 
oftener five or six times a day. 

The 1 0th of February, in the morning, a 
pretty strong earthquake was felt at Santerini, 
which the inhabitants regarded as a prelude^ to 
greater commotions in the burning island. Nor 
were they deceived in their expectation ; for soon 
after, the fire and smoke issued in prodigious quan- 
tities, the claps like thunder were redoubled, and 
nothing appeared but horror and confusion. Rocks 
t)f amazing bulk were raised up to a great height 
above the water, and the sea raged and boiled to 
such a degree, that it occasioned a general conster- 
nation. Subterraneous bellowings were also' heard 
without intermission, and sometimes in less than a 
quarter of an hour there were six or seven erup- 
tions from the large furnace. The noise of the 
repeated daps^ the quantity of huge stones that 
flew about on every side, the houses tottering to 
their very foundations, and the fire, which now 
appeared in open day, surpassed all that had hi-v 
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therto happened, and formed a scene tremendous 
beyond description. 

The 15th of April was remarkable for the num^ 
t>cr and violence of the bellowings and eruptions, 
by one of which near a hundred large stones were 
thrown up together in the air, and fell again, into 
the sea at about two miles distance. From this 
time to the 2Sd of May (the anniversary of the - 
i>irthofthe new island) things continued much in 
the same stale, but afterwards ihe fire and smoke 
subsided by degrees, and thie subterraneous thun* 
der? grew less terrible. 

On the 15thof Julj our author, accompanied by 
the Latin bishop of Santerini, and some other ec- 
clesiastics, hired a boat to take a near view of the 
island, and to land upon it if they found it practi- 
cable. They made directly towards it on that side 
where tlie sea did not bubble, but where it smoked 
very much. Being got into this vapour, they per- 
ceived a close sufrbcating heal, and found the 
water extremely hot 5 wiiereupon they directed 
their course towards that part of the island which 
was farthest distant from tlie large furnace. The 
!firfes, which still continued to burn, and the boil- 
ing of the sea, obliged them to take a great com- 
pass, and yet they felt the air about tiiena very hat 
and sultry. 

Having coasted rcuhd the island, and surveyed 
it carefully from^an adjacent one, they judged it lo 
be two hundred feet above the sea, about a mile 
broad, and five miles in circumference : but not 
being thoroughly satisfied with this view of it, 
they resolved to attempt once more to land^ and 
accordingly rowed towards that part of the island 
where no fire or smoke had been perceived : but 
wEen they had got within a hundred yards of the 
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place^ the great ftirpace discharged itself with its 
usual fury, and the wind blew upon them a thicic 
smoke and a sliovyer of ashes, which obliged them 
to quit their design. Having retired a litlie, they 
let down a plummet, and had ninety-five fathom 
watpr without finding the bottom, the line not be- 
ing long enough. On their return to Santerini, the/ 
observed that the heat of the water liad meltea 
most of the pitch from their boat, which was there-* 
fore grown very leaky. 

From this time till the 15th of August, wh6n 
F. Goree left Santerini, the fire, smoke, and 
jiorse continued pretty moderate; and by the ac- 
counts he received for several years afterwards, it 
appears that the island still increased, but that the 
fire and subterraneous noise were very much 
abated: and our author supposes, as there is ik> 
likelihood that the fire will make itself a passage 
at the bottom of the sea, so as to let in the water 
to extinguish it, that the volcano will not have an 
end, till the mine of sulphur that feeds it be en»- 
tirely consumed. 

As strange as it may seem, that islands should be 
raised frpm the bottom of the sea, the instance we 
have here given is unquestionably true; and some 
persons are of opinion, that Santerini itself origin 
nally emerged above the waves in the same man7 
ner. Other islands have imdoubtedly been rent 
and separated from the continent by violent storms, 
inundations, and earthquakes ; to some of which 
causes perhaps our own island owes its formation 5 
and it is observed, that the East-Indies, which 
abound in-islands more than any other part of the 
world, are likewise most annoyed with tempests^ 
lightning, volcanos, earthquakes, &c.^ — Va'reniuj 
supposes, that St. Helena, Ascension, and qtl^ 
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•steep rocky islands, were formed by the sea^s 
overflowing their neighbouring champaigns ; and 
those of ijealand, Japan, &c. he thinks proceeded 
f rioqa the accumulation of vast quantities of sand 
and other terrestrial matters. Sumatra, Ceylon, 
an4 most of the East-Indian islands, he imagines 
were rent off from the main land, and conclude^ 
that the islands of the Archipelago were formed in 
tlie same way ; to which he imagmes ^hat the flood 
iliight possibly contribute. 

JBut not to dwell upon conjectures, we shall add 
s|.nother yet more recent instance than that already 
given, of an island raised out of the sea by subter- 
raneous fires, as we find it related in the Pjiiloso- 
phical Transactions. On the 10th of December 
J 720, John Robinson, master of a small vessel 
from Piscataqua in New-Eiigland, arrived at 
Tercera, one of the Azores; and sailing from 
thence December the 1 8th, the next day about two 
o'clock, he arrived at an island which was lite- 
rally covered with fire and smoke- The follow- 
ing night the ashes fell on his deck like hail or 
snow, upon which he bore from the island, the vol- 
cano roaring as loud as great guns or thunder. At 
break .of day he stood towards it again, an4 sailed 
round it so near, that the fiery matter it ejected 
had like to have done him damage ; and being 
^Iso in danger of driving ashore, the consternation 
was such, that all on board betook themselves to 
prayers: but a small g^le springing up, carried 
th^m clear, and they stood away for Tercera. The 
governor there informed them, that the fire broke 
out in the night of the 20th of November preced- ' 
ing, being accompanied with a prodigious noise 
and an earthquake, which shattered several houses 
in. Angra, the chief town of Tercera, as well 
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as in t!ie neighbouring rrllages. Vast quantitl«*$ 
#f pumice-ston«s and half-broikd fish were found 
floating on the sea for raan j leagues round the 
iiland, mnd abnhdance of sea-fowt hoverinj? about 
it. • 

To this surprising phenomenon, we must add 
a brief account of another in the Archipelago, 
^hidi has been taken notice of in all ages, as one of 
the greatest wonders in nature, viz. the irregular 
flux and reflux of the Euripus, a famous strait di- 
viding the island of Negropont from the continent 
of Greece. This channel is so narrow, that 
Egripos, the chief town of the island, has a com- 
munication with the main land by a stone bridge 
pf four or five arches, and a draw-bridge just wide 
enough for a galley to pass through ; in tfiis part 
fteretbre the mconstancy of its tides is the most 
easily discerned. 

The tides are sometimes regular and somelimei 
irregular, which F. Babin, who observed them 
very particularly, attributes partly to the situation 
of certain gulfs on each side iof the strait, thou^ 
he allows the moon to be the principal cause. 
From the three last days of the old moon to the 
eighth of the new, the tides are regular ; the ninth 
they' become irregular, and contmue so till the 
thirteenth inclusively ; the fourteenth they are 
. regular again, and remain so till the twenty- 
first, from whence they are irregular to the twenty.- 
seventh. 

When, the tides of the Euripus are regular, they 
flow twice in four and twenty hours, aS in the 
ocean, and ebb as often, losing nearly an hout* 
every day, and are about as long coming in as go- 
ing Qut : but during the time of their irregularity 
|hey commonly flovv and ebb nine or tenUniesin 
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twenty-four hours, udess the wind Wows hard; 
and our author himself, saw the water change its 
course three times in an hour and a half, though 
the wind was pretty strong against it. The tides 
of this channel usually rise to the height of twelve 
inches ; and between the flux and reflux the water 
seems to standstill for a short time, insomuch that 
feathers or straws cannot be perceived to move on 
its surface. * 

From these observations it is easy to reconcile 
the authors who have written so differently on the 
Euripus ; for those vdio mention no more tiian two 
fluxes and refluxes in twenty four lioUrs, as in 
the ocean, have only observed nts motion during 
the days of its regularity : nor Jiave the ancients 
delivered a fialshood, in saying there are seven re- 
ciprocations in one day, for that happens even 
when the winds trouble and retard the flood ; and 
Babin assures us, that in still weather the tides 
sometimes ebb and flow twelve or fourteen times 
in the space of four or five and twenty hours as 
he himself had observed, and was told by the mil- 
lers who perceive their wheels change according 
to the course of the water. 

The phenomena of the tides, which are really' 
astonishing, and have perplexed the greatest phi- 
losophers, are well explained by Dr. Halley, from 
the Newtonian principle of gravitation and attrac- 
tion, whereby all terrestrial bodies have a tenden- 
cy towards the centre of the earth, and are also 
attracted towards the sun, moon, and other planets. 
If the earth were not affected by the action of the 
sun and moon, the ocean, being equally pressed by 
the force of gravity towards the centre, would 
continue in a perfect stagnation, always at the 
Urae height, without either ebbing or flowing; 
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Init Rs t)i« sqn and moon have a like pril)Cif>l« o^ 
^avitaikm toworda th/eir centres^ and the earth is 
nvithiQ the activity of their attraction, it plainly 
follows, that 4he equality of ihe pressure of.^raviiy 
on the earth must be disturbed, and the ^icean, be- 
ing fluid and yielding to the least fprce, shows 
w^bei^e it is pressed 2iqcortUng to its rising or stnk« 
ix\§, Npyv the moon being very near the carb^ 
in comparison of the sun and other heavenly bo- 
dies, our ti(ies are diiefiy regulated by its mottons ; 
jukI accordingly we observe, that the sea 6otvs as 
foften as the moon cuts the meridian, wliether above 
f»r below the horizon ; and ebbs when she passes 
the horiRon, both«in the eastern and western point : 
hut as the moon is twelve hour^i and twenty-four 
minutes in passing froai the superior to the inferior 
meridian, so every tide of flood is twenty-four mtr 
pu|es later than the preceding^ one ; and Uius we 
})^ve two fluxies and two refluxes every five and 
twenty hours. , 

The high spring tides "pon the new and full 
moons, are occasioned by the attraction of the sun 
conspiring with that of the moon, whereas in the 
quarters the tides are weaker, because the sun 
raises the water where the moon depresses it. The 
r^asom why the sun's attraction has no greater in* 
flueQce on Uie tides, notwithstanding he is ten 
thousand tidies bigger than the earth aiKl moon, is 
owit^ to the very sinall proportion the semidiamc* 
teroTthe earth bears to fais immense distance. It 
is also observed, that the equinoctial spring-tides 
in iMarch and September are the highest, and the 
nep-tides the lowest of all others ; for the nearer 
ihe moon approaches the poles, the less is the 
agitation of the ocean, which is greatest of all 
ivh${n the moon is in the equinoctial, or fartb^ 
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distant from the poles ; whence the stm ailtd mooti 
being either conjoined or opposite in the equinoo* 
iisd, produce the grefttest spring -iick^ and the 
aubsequeDt nep^-tiS^ are always th«l9pst, being 
produced by the tropical moon in the^arters; 
. But- besides these general tides, Wiich would 
happen regularly every vrhere, if the earth were 
all covered with deep sea, theratere many others 
in which we find a vast diversny, and not to be 
accounted for, without an «^act knowledge of 
local circumstances, as the position of the land, the 
riiallowness of the water, the narrowness of the 
cbanneki &c. for the tide is always foui^d to set 
strol»gest where the sea is narrowest, the same 
quantity of water being in that case to run through 
a smaller passage. This is evident between Port- 
land and Cape Ta Hogue in Normandy, where the 
tide runs like a sluice, and would be yet stronger 
between Dover and Calais, if it were not check- 
^ by the tide coming round the island. In short, 
every thing relating to the tides is to be accounted 
for from the Newtonian doctrine ; as why lakes, 
such as the Caspian sea, and midland seas, such 
as the Baltic, the Black Sea, and the Mediterra« 
nean, have scarcely any sensible tides ; for lakes, 
having no communication with the ocean, can nei«> 
ther increase nor diminish their water, so as to 
rise or fall ; aild seas that communicate with it by 
sudi harrow inlets, and are of such a vast extent, 
<5annot in a few hours receive or empty v^tet 
enough to raise or sink their surface in a sensible 
naimer. Sir Isaac Newtotl accounts for the strong 
tides in the port of Tonquin in China, (where there 
is but one fhtid and ebb in tvfenty-four hotifs, and 
xtono^ at all When the mdon is near the equrnociial) 
ftooi the coii^tteiice oi'Ufro tide$, the <^nfe dut dt 
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ihe great South Sea> the other out of^ the' Indian 
Sea between the islands ) and as the a|ypearat>cc of 
these tide^ifi naturally deducil^e irom bis princi- 
ples^ it i3^^pong argument in favour of "his whole 
theory. W'- 

' We shaH^llhiclMde this subject with|£bserviBg, 
that though the , Mediterranean has m sensible - 
tides, except sootesmall ones in the gulf of Ve- 
nice, that of th^Ekiripus abovementioned, &c. 
yet a strong cmrreftW continually sets into it from 
the ocean through the straits of Gibraltar, and 
likewise through the Hellespont from the Euxine 
and the Propontis ; whence one would imagine, 
that instead of not swelling like the ocean, it 
should rather overflow its bounds, and imindate> 
the adjacent countries. What becomes of the 
vast quantity of watej thus poured iAto the 
Mediterranean, is a speculation that has^ long 
employed the philosophers^ Dr. Smith {Recounts 
for it, by supposing an under carrent- to carry off 
as much water as the uppep one brings in ; and 
such currents it is probable there are in several 
parts of the seas but Dr. Halley, 'without having 
r^ourse to thi^ hypothesis, solves thd phenome- 
non from the great evaporation. Tli« rosult of 
an experiment, ''made by tKIs excellent autlior, to 
find the quantity of vapour raised from the sea by 
the action of the sun, was, that the thickness of 
W^ter evaporated froqi the surface of the sea in 
summer, is one fi fly-third part of an incfi in the 
space of two hours; which, for the eitse of calcu* 
latioh, being supposed only a sixtieth part, tJie 
quantity exhaled m twelve hours will be one tenth 
of an inch. On this principle every squiire mile 
will be found to evaporate, 4n twelve hours, six 
• thouuuid iiine hundred and foikFteentunsof wat^l 
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afld every s^are degree, supposed of sixtyfiitQ^ 
English miles, will evaporatis Uiirty-three millio&s 
of tuna. Now the area of the Mediterranean 
bdng estimated atone hundred and entty square 
degrees, it will lo<;e in vapour, in a summer^s dgy, 
five thousand two hundred and eighty millions of 
tuns ; and yet this quantity of vapour, great as it 
is^ is only the remaiiis o£ what is raised by the 
"Winds, which sometimes swel^ oflf the water 
faster than it is exhaled by threat of the sun. 

With respect to the quantity of wa^r received 
^ the Mediterranean, tlte Doctor supposes the 
JSbfd, Rhone, Tyb«-, Po, . Danube, fi'mter, 
Boristheties, Tanais, and Nile, to furnish each 
of them ten times as much water as the Thames ; 
not that any of them are iti reality so greats but so 
to allow for the lesser rivers that fall iuto it ; and 
As the Thames is computed to evacuate daily 
twenty rorllion three hmidoed thousand tuns of 
water, the nine rivers atn^vementioned will only 
evacuate one thousand eight hundred and twenty* 
seven millions of tuns in a day, which is little 
inore than a third of what is raised in that time in 
vapour. To this vast store of vapours raised by 
tiie stm, winds, or subterraneous fires, from the^ 
ftea, lakes, rivers, &c. th^ Dpctol* irefers the 
origin of springs. 

; This account may serv^ to explain why th# 
ta^piansea^ into which many v^kst rivers discharge 
|bemsetves, and which has no visible outlet, do^s 
not Overflow its banks ; and it pay also ^hpw why 
(|^ Afcnijjhty has placed spacious lakes in many 
^othl^eountries* at a distanee^m the sea. Wer<e 
ft i^t for. tbe^e bodies of ^ water that supply the 
ckHiqs witti rain, such eouotdes. would have no 
lefi^jkiog Showers f the i|^setyoirs> iiv.ih< hiUs and 
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mountBins, which gush out in springs tod gtv^e 
rise to many riv€r8> would soon fajl ; w^t^^wpulj 
be in a mmner uxiknown ; veg«Uittmi vfoul4 §^^ . 
dually cease ; and maa^ regioos of greiil: e^^^ 
now remarkable for their fertility, Would IpeQom^ 
banren and defolate* 



UlVtRALS, FOSSILS, &C* 

THE Turkish dominions in Europte b^ii;ig v^ 
ext^sive, and the soil various* anford a ereajk 
ijuantitj of uselul Ibssils, aod some mines of th^ 
richer metals. Near Siderocapsa, a town d^ 
Macedonia, lying nortb«east of Solonicbi^ mipes., 
of gold were discovered u^ the time of Phjlip, th^. 
father of Alexander the Great, from wh/ence. the; 
town was anciently csdled Chrysitis.— Ar^Cj^, 
tiera, a little island in the Archipii^Iago, denv^ 
its HMxlern name from it^ raia/ss of silver^ w.Md]^ 
were <mce wrought; and M. Toujcnefort informjk 
us, that the wprkhouiies and furnaces, where.they 
used to pr^mre tlie metal^ are still to be; seen ; bu:^ 
1^ present Oie inhabitants dai^e not meddle I'vi^ 
that sort of work without asking permission ^Oj|^ 
Ihehr desq>otic masters^ who would make, it a pp6» 
lence for loadiiig them with heavy taxes.<*T$jtj[?b^^ 
to, another iisland of the Archipelago, was anci^^i^ 
£imou&for its mines of gol4 and ^ver; butihi^ 
l^aces whete they Wi^e, are now scarc^y kACHi^ 
totiie inhi^itant^. The island, howev^ aboini^' 
wrthWi» aodDrcting ta M: Toiirnefoct, wh!(^^$ 
vs, tliat dbout the quddle oi the last century, $0019 
3ms«a»eti}itheF, by order gf the. I^Mrtc^ tQ^d9ic 
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mine into the minei; but the iiafttves, fe&riti|^ 
ihey should be forced to mutk them» bribed the 
ickptfttn of the galliot, that brought xiTer the Jews, 
to sink his vessel, wbieh he accordingly did, bv 
borifig holes in it «Fl)tle the Jews were ^hikri^ 
who all w«nt to the bottom with a. caiM of ore» 
whilst. the cdplain saved himself in his iong4xMit. 
After this, ^oofie ocbcr Jcnvs vi^ttt sent on a simi- 
lar «muKi« but met with no better success $ for 
the SIphaAttiies gave a sum of money to a French 
conak to cannonade and sink the talliot when 
Mim hftd> g6t her lading ; so that boUi Jews and 
Turks wtre compellea to abandon their etitetr 
pri«e. 

Various |iarts of Greece, and fi«teral islands in 
the ArchfpdGigo, abound with ekbellent marbte, 
though many m the quafrres so Vinous in antiii)iiity 
are now lo$t or ^khausted. Mr. Wheeler m^i- 
tions a Greek monastery isnUed ^nteli, situa^tell 
under a mountain of the same name, which, he 
says,' is a perfect rock of white marble. Here he 
bbservM many curious' groittos, Hned wi^ beauti- 
ful congelaliotisy which are not uncommon jn 
such places ; alid, at a little distance^ he saw the 
quarnesy frOih whence va$t quantities of marble 
bad been dug ibr the finest structures in Athens; 
which Jndu<^ hifh to suppose thit this was tlife 
mountain Pen^lleu^, so often mentioned by 
Fau'sanias Oh ttcooutit of its inafbid. 

Almost ev^ry one khows hovir famous Hie island 
^of Pares has evto beenibr its beautiful marble. Us 
k is more frequeotly noticed in the writings of the 
uncients than any other kind, and was chiefty 
Used for statues by the most cefebfated sculptors 
of antiquity, Tl)e Parian marble is of^ a firm» 
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GOmpftct, mad close ienkir^.^Tj^tam^iMy hcATy, 
and of a very elegant white, Init '^neraUy^flnuMi 
some orixtiifeof a mint bkiisti.cast, Md freque«lly 
veined with blue, streaks .of different breadth.^^.^ 
js extremely; bfight and gUtt4)r9^g, ami capabkLiSf 
the £nest polish of all Sm majl^ x^l^an; whic^ 
iogether, with its not being very^diffioult t«ipiit» 
has made it a favourite Und aahong our jaodec9u96 
well aii among: the. ancient tiatuaiies, - i,. 

Being principally used by tboe^ artists* we noir 
know it under the name of statuary ^marl^le; 
luid yet M. Toumefori, affirms, that the bfij$ 
judges prefer the Italian to the Gieqiap marble> 
because the, latter giy^s false lights,^ an4 flies i^ 
little bits if not cautiously managed, whereas 
.that of Italy obeys the chisel, and ,is pf a m^cb 
iiner and closer grain^ To the island of Parosvve 
are indebted for one of the noblest monuments of 
•Btiquity in the world, viz. th^ Aaiodelian 
finarbles, which ar^e nqw .preserved ia tb^. uui^ 
versity of Oxford. 

The 9ulphur of Milo was -generally esteemed 
among the ancients, . and particularly repopi;? 
inendfd by Pliny ano Dioscorides, M.Tourner 
fort says> it is very: beautiful, havipg a ^eenish 
chiniag cast, and is /ound in lumps by digging ' 
up thm ground, and in largie vein&in Ihe.quarriea 
where they get their mill-stones, t 

There are in this island several mines of alum^ 
the entrance into which is narrrow, apd the vaults 
or chambers scarcely high enough for a man to 
itand upright. H ere the alum grows in a tiort > of 
flakes aoout an inch thick, and as these are takei) 
away, new ones in a short time supply (heir 
places. But the gre^^st <;uriositj .whicb^ftfj^ 
a/Tords, is the plumosg^ or feathered alum,' so 
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^aMmi from itt forn, being, an HRiMPteeeAoe of 
mkaa^ €ontpoi«d ^ttimight par^M threads m 
&mmi r^setabliw ^ vdns of afcaUier''^. The, 

Kc«t of tills mm, in the Gkvcrns where the^ 
e rest and room eiioiijg;h fo shoot, are found 
«a inch and a half or two inches in lengthr, and ai 
thick as one's finger^ and are of tiie same kiiid» 
hat higtt, witi thtf fttffous tffllMfescencas ftmnd 
cdthesur^ee^flrkh shu», and other atunmxvt 
ef our ovTn country. 

. Besides 4he fe^thettd ahin^^ the anremft of 
Milo, Miose rdefs^ sides, and floors are all of 
aluRM>re, aflbrd as a liquid almn, or a ttrong s^ 
kttton of alum in water; for the vapours sent up 
«dAtf!itialhr from (he inner partii of the earth are 
comle^sed in these caverns into dtofii, which> 
as thej fall item the roof^ and trickle down the 
sides, wash off and dissolve the phimose eiHe^ 
rescences, and arec<^e^ed in the cavities of the 
floor in Iktle puddles, whidi are Ametime^ io 

• - * This it the true Alamen plumenna of the andenu^ 
and what the Greeks called $c^ton or Trichitis^ from its 
.splitting into a number of whitish hairs or capiuaiuents. 
It has been strangely confounded, even by" some who 
ftave professedly written on drugs,, with a species of 
fhe Lapis Ami^tu^ ; and this stone is at presdiii knoWn 
in the shops 4in<ler tke name of Akimen. Plismosiun, 
though it has neither the taste, nor any .one ^f the quali- 
ties pr properties of alum . It is therefor^ ^^Ppy for us, 
as Dr. Hill observes, that oiir physicians have ibrgot to 
prescribe the alumen plumosum, since the apothecaries 
i^ould certainly uiethe aM^dtus instead of it; and how 
improper the latter mim. be for internal ns/^, may be 
judged from its eiSects wheii i^Ued ex^^rnall^i^ ii« , spi* 
cube making their way iiuo and locjging , tli^ej^nsefv^^s in 
the. skin, and occasioning sWellings, with the m64 Vigi- 
|ept and intolerable itching. ^' ^ . ^ 
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higiily saturated with ^tbis.saU^ as t4»>i wkks 
and milky, and sometimes less.^ed, an^cloMr 
as common water. In both case^> bowevmr^ 
the water contains a great quantity of ahitQ.ikp, 
a&uid state; and this is undoiubtedly-the,«tiie 
fin of what some have supposed ^ be,<a»naliv& 
iRIuid akim. .< . .. 

M* Touruefort accounts for the formation of 
alum and sulphur in. the islaod of Milo in the|«k 
lowing manner. He observes, that th^. isbi^ is 
filmost entirely a hollow rock, spungy and^^caked^: 
as it were^ with the salt water of. the sea^, which 
enters into a multitude of openings on the coast, 
and is thence conveyed ,to the minutest ca^itiea. 
Here he supposes, the sea-salt undergoes a sqhtIu 
of chymical process, the subterraneous ires^ 
which are continually burning in this islaad» 
causing an acid spirit to . separate from tb^ saU, 
not unlike that we draw from si^a-salt by com- 
mon, fire. Tnis.acid graduaUy penetrating the 
hardest rocks, dissolves them, incorporates with 
them, and is converted into alum ; in like man- 
ner as we see spirit of salt, when poured upOn 
common stones pr chalk, produces ?iluminous con*.'.i 
cretidns. The same aci4 spirit, mixi^d Wjith the- - 
bituminous ipatter that pervades the vejns of the 
earth, occasions the formation of sulphur ; for it 
is well kriown that sulphur is a fat, substance, 
feed by an ^cid spirit; and the sea-water con- 
tains pily as vv^ll as saline particles, bothof^ 
which\ire strained .from it hy the singular 
str\ictlure of the interior parts of the island. 

Etii^ry is fbuncj in great plenty in, jthe islands 
of Naxm/ vvfifere' t|\e irHisftiiants tj^rn jt ^p as', 
they' ptough' the 'grcitjiilfr. iu^cj sgjlj flH.i^tgJ. oj; if, 
fori 0h)vViv'thejrquibt^ being' a hundred and. 
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fariy p^ttds. Thb mmeral is extremely hard 
ara ' Mttvy> and the tx)nsumption is coiisidera* 
UB^amoneiit armourers, cutleh, smiths, glass- 
mnad^s, lapidaries, irilHons, and other artihcers, 
Bdmg used in polishing and burnishinjg iron and 
steel^ workii, and ^ in cutting glass, marble, and 
precious stones. Dr. Hill supposes that it is nothing 
Dut an iron ore, and has a nea)* relation to the 
magnet; neither of them, though usually suppo- 
sed distinct natural bodies, being properly^ so, an^ 
more than any other of the ores of metals. It is 
ibund in maises of no determinate shape or size, 
and is usually of a dusky ' brownish red on the 
sttf&ce, bu( When broke'n, it is of a bright iron^ 
grey, though not without some tinse of redness, 
ana is spangled all over with shining -specks^, 
nvhidi are small flakes of talc highly impregnated 
with iron. Sometimes it is very- red, and conr 
tains veins of gold, but this is rarely to be met 
with. The sort that is commonly used is found ijf\ 
the island of Guernsey, Tuscany, and many p^rt§- 
of Germany. 

The island of Argentiera (formerly CimpI^s) 
abounds with a heavy, whitish kind of eartij 
or marble, the Terra ' Cimolia of I he ancients. 
It is also found in other islands of the Archipelago, 
and generally lies either on the surface or a litti^ 
below H, being moderately moist, and not at all 
tough or viscid. It is easily cut through with ^ 
spade, which leaves it rough and qnevep, and 
o^en breaks it into rude irregular piepes. When 
dried it becomes of a pure bright white, and of a 
closer texture. It is very soft tq ^he touch, is 
easily broken . between the lingers, aajieres firmly 
to the tongue, and meUs readily in tlie,. mouth, 
but leaves a considei^^blc^ gHttiness' between th^ 
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teeth. This mvle, being fat and '^f^y^ li ii«^ 
by the mhabitents of the island in washinj^ of 
linen; and Pliny mentiops its ^it)jr tfsedT hy 
the ancients in deanin^ Hof cloths. They fike- 
wise used it in medicine, but it has little share 
in the modern practice. -^ What we call CinM>fxft 
alba, is the whrte tobacco-pipe clay« from whtd^ 
that of the ancients is easily distinguished, by its 
want of tenacity and its alkaline quality ; tnd fb 
tour fu1iers'«earth we have givdi^ the natee of Ci- 
molla purpurascens, whereas the ancient purpte 
Cimolia was in all probability the steatites or 
toap-rock, as we commonly call it, which is a 
hard white day, with veins of pur^, not only 
found in th^ islands of the Archipelago, but 
also in many parts of Cornwall and Devonshire. 

The Lemnian earth, so called from its being 
dug in the island of Lemnos, deserves to be men- 
tioned on account of the great reputation it has 
bad in all ages for its medicinal virtues. There 
are tliree sorts of this earth, viz. white, yellow, 
and redj^ of which the last is most esteemed, h 
Is a heavy, close, and compact earth, of a i^gttlar 
texture, ajid pale red colour ; and of a smooth - 
and even surface, but not glossy. It melts slowljr 
in the mouth, and has an astringent taste, hot 
leaves some grittiness between the teeth : it do^ 
not stAin the hands, nor break readily between 
the fingers* 

As this earth is found no where but in Lemndi, 
to the true asedicinal red sort is only dug o^ d 
6ne pit, in which ii constitutes the lower stratum, 
lyiag underneath the; yellow. This pit is annually 
opened with .great solemnity^ the Orecfk priests 
ffei»arsiDr soiiie forms of p^yer> at which alt the 
insider j8e inhs^itaiits of the island^ both Greel^t 
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a|ul Tur)(i^ are present. At that time they take 
but as much as they think sufficient for the year's 
iifittigind, th<? greatest part of which is sent to 
CoM'^tantinopIe to the Grand Signror, with whose 
seal it is marked ; and the rest is sold to mer* 
chants upon the sppt, partly sealed, and partly 
unsealed i but those who buy it rough generally 
get it sealed before they oner it to sale. That 
sealed in th^ island has usually some Arabic cha- 
racters upon it, and on the other we often find k 
crescent and three stars, the inscription '* Terra 
Xemnia,'' and under it two palm-branches : but 
notwithstanding this and other earths are gene* 
rally impofted to us sealed, they are liable to 
many aaulterations, and none of them more sp 
than the Lemnian, which is so often countei'* 
feited and sophisticated, both here and by the 
Turks themselves, that few people, except those 
who have seen it dug out ot the pit, are able to 
discover the imposture. — This earth yields k 
small quantity of volatile urinous salt, of another 
pot much different from sea-salt, and of ^'bitu^ 
xninous oil ; so that it is not a mere dead earth, 
endued with no other quality but that of ao 
sibsorbept, as some of the moderns have imagined. 
It is usefpl in dysenteries, diarrhoeas, and haemor- 
rhages; is an admirable diaphoretic, at)d may 
prove salutary in malignant fevers. 

There is apother kind of. earth ctilled Turkey 
Earth, which is sometimes sold instead of th^ 
Lemnjan, but h not of so compaeTa texture^ 
though it is (fSfnarkably heavy. If breaks easily 
between the fihgefs, and is heddi^h ort 4h* §urr 
face, but mofjp^ of ^n ash-cdioiir wlfBfe.* G*eat 
plenty of. it "h dug in the^^irMSghbdUrlloc^^^ 
^driasggle, ^ndif is us^ by- tht!^>q5irki^«» 1t 
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sudorific iTud dtiixmgent, and is kitaem among 
them in pestilential diseases. 

We might hiere enumerate s^^ral dtk«r f^^sils 
^f a similar nMiire ; but as tfae safyject affi^-ds 
Very Uttte entertainment, we shail onW sdd 
anbtber, which is dug-out of aiiill n^r Inebes^ 
in the road leading to Negropont, This is a stone^ 
^r kind of clay, wnrch, when first lak^n out of tk« 
J)it, is of the colour of new cheese, and almost as 
isoft ; but vsrhen ft is dry, it beeomlM? very bard, 
glossy, and as white as snow. The people 6f 
Thebes carve this st6ne very curiously into bowig 
for tobacco pipes, the best of which are sold for 
Tfi ve-pence or six-|>ence a-piece, and an infef ior 
sort at about half that price. 



VEGETABLES* 

AMONGST the many curious plants to h% 
found in the Turkish dommions, none seems more 
deserving 6f attention than the T^gacantha, or 
^oatVthorn, which groWs plentiftilly in several 
parts of the Levant, and particularly on mount 
Ida in Candta. The gum we corruptly cdll gum 
dragon, issues spontaneously from this plant to- 
wards the end of June and the two Mbwing 
months, at which time the nutritious juice^ thick- 
ened by the heat, bursts the vessels that contain 
it ; and being coagulated into small threads, these 
iti^e their Way by little and little through Ife 
t>aiit, are hardened in the air, and fvMrRved efther 
into Jumps or slender pieces twisted like.wotms» 
p£ different lengths, accordihg to the qutoUty ij 
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extn^vasaied luatter. The contraction (^ the fibres. 
of the plant, probabfy i»3;y contribute to the ex- 
pression of tt)^ gum ; for these delicate fibres^ li^e 
those of flax^ beung laid bare and trampled under 
foot by men and beasts, are shrivelled by the hc;^^ 
and faqilijlate the emanation of the extravasated 
juice. — ^This gum is of different, colours, wbitCj^. 
greyish, red, and sometimes afanost black; but that 
which is white, smooth, and Jtwisted> is reckoned 
the best* Externally used it is efficacious in a 
dysentery, and dissolved in milk or rose-water is 
good for the redness and acrimonious humouri^. 
ai^Tectuig the eyes, and for asperities of the eye- 
lids. It is ajso of service in a noarseness^ spitting 
of bloody and some other complaints. 

Th£^ island of Candui likewise alTords plienty of 
th^ Cistus iadanifera, a shrub yielding an odorife- 
rous sort of gum called ladanum, which oozes, out 
of the leaves like ai fatty dew, in sbiniiig dropsy as 
clear as turpentine. This shrub is full ofbcancbes, 
and rises to the height of two oi; three feet». bearing 
a flower an inc^ aixd a half in diameter, cqn«i$tipg 
of five rose-coknuresl leaves, marked with a yellow 
speck in the middle. From Ib^ centre of these, 
. leaves arise several yellow threads qi^ chives, 
which surround the pistil; and when the flower 
falls off ^he pistil is changed into a firuit, containing^ 
abundance of small angmar seeds, of a red colour^' 
and disposed in five different vessels or apartp 
inents. 

The chief branches of this shrub are about th^ 
thickness of oiie^s little finger, and are divided tntq 
tt>rig8, bearing leaves thft grow by couples, of ^ 
ptfjk gre^^. a^d waved at the edges.— Ttlie gum 
issuing frofxi the ctst^s is gathered in hot, caln^ 
v^atljer^ by brushajK it off the leaves with>sfl|i> 
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of whip, edmposed of a grd&t nuaiber of lasb^s^ 
to whidi the ladaHum adheres when they »re 
dragged over the shrubs and frdm whence it is 
afterwards ffcraped and tnade up iato a mass or 
cakes' of dil^rent sisses. 

' Dioscorides «iys, that in his time it wascu^? 
tomary to ctiwib off the ladaiium fr6m the b^yds 
aAd thi^s of thcf goats which ied upon tl^e lea^ves 
of the ci»tu$ ; but it is now gathered in the ihanner 
above-h^entioned, as M. Tournefbrt neh^es^ who 
saw the country ])eopIe emf^oyed about it, and 
says, the w6rk is rather unpleasant than laborious, 
as it must be done in the heat of the day, and when 
there is no wind stirring, and yet the purest lada* 
num is not fi^ee from filthy because of the dust 
blown upon it in windy weather.' Sometimes it 
is mixed with a fine blackish ^sand; in order to 
increase its weight ; but this imposition may be 
detected by chewing it, or straining it after it ia 
dissolved. — ^This gum nioilifies, cHgests, maturates^ 
and attenuates ; and, externally applied, is good 
against the tooth-ach, heartburn, and pains of the ' 
stomach. In dysenteries and hoarseness it is also 
an etcetfent balsamic. 

* The plant called Panax Herculean grows pleutt- 
fuiry in Achaia, Boeotia, and other parts of Greece, 
ahd may be seen in the gardens of the curious^ 
From incisions made in Uie istem of this plant, 
especially near *the root, during* the summer- 
tnpnths,. a juice flow« which concretes .spontane* 
busly, and is called opopanax. If good, it is 
Externally of a yellow colour, but intern^ly white; 
or indintng to- yellow; of a bitter taste, a ttfoitg 
smell> ai^'~pfi^k)us txmsistenoe.!— ^Ai to its vir* 
tues, it mollifies, djgcks^ discuisses ^atulenctes, 
^n^'fc^i^oVes Uiick and viscid phtegm firom tlh^ 
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Wain, r.erves, joints and IhOraQ^^ The roots are 
al^ said to be efiectiml in aH eold afiec^iona of 
* die brain dud nerves, disorders of the breast^and 
iHok*nt pains ef the slonmch* In short, this is pne 
of the celebrated panaceas of the ank^ients, to 
Which ttWeV attiibuted such wonder^l virtues. " 
, W^nnm not here omit taking notice of that 
tueiid vegetable productimi called thecotton-busb, 
>vhich is cttltivatod in Greece^aiid in several of 
tlie islands of the Archipelago, as well as m many 
patrts ol' Asiatic Turkey, the>£a9t-Indies, £md other 
countries. This plant grows as high as a rose-bush, 
ha» leaves like maple, and puts out yellow flowers, 
>vhich leave behind them little cods, that increase 
JUS they ripen to the size of a walnut, and being 
opened by the heat of the sun, discover a down.of 
remarkable whiteness, which is the cotton* The 
^own encompasses several little beans, whkh are 
the seeds of the plant, and are separated by a sort 
ef milh which being worked by the motion of 
a wheel, the cotton ^Is on one side, and the seed 
on the other. 

There is also another kind of cotton^lant, called 
gossipium-herbaceum, which creeps , along the 
ground as the vine would do if unsupported ; and 
the cotton of this is the most esteemed.-— Cotton- 
makes a considerable article in commerce, being 
(Cptin and manufactured into stockings, waistcoats, 
<^ilts, tapestry, curtains, and various other con- 
Yeniences. Muslins are made entirely of - cotton, 
and it is frequently n^ixed with woof, silk, and 
<!ax, in. the composition of other stuffs. Abun- 
'tiance of cotton grows about Smyrna, from Whence 
)6&V) thousand -bales are annually exported, aind as 
mS^ at least is used i^ U^e manu'lactures of the 
9QUiHi^y« ' - . *' 

* T04-. ni. R n \ 
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The oiiob« or SU Joba':^ bread txt^is bmkim 

great abuoilance on the islafide£€^pruft» JM^Iflk 
evergreen, an4 pr<iduee» & qittalitjhei losg^^i^k 
pods, the sucGul^ pulp, of: whkk hma^ikmkaamiik 
flavour of m^Mina: ; said is puivhased.^ th^ poom^ 
class of £&yptsm» Afiabs^ &c. at an aitid»-iQt 
food* In Europe it i$ given to amiflir, i^iKen;^Sbe^ 
and. ii sometimes eeteaby* ike^inhabitentoy iiiinii 
there is a scarcU^ of olber provisioDSi i '^ 

In the limevof the ancient Rosumv tbe^caiiii 

tree was* \'ery plenttiul in, Italy^ and its hiaMi^ 

which wfB caUed siliqua, served, as. a weight : mm 

pods were required to Wke a scruple^ andAt tim 

pound consisted of* two hundred and» eighty-ej|g{lit 

scruples, italso required seven hundred andeio 

eight pods Jo make its* weight. It may 

supposed^ Iwwever, that this mode or i _ _ 

could not be very Qxact*^The pods of thi9:lni» 

are called St. John's breads ffxun a vidgar.nodoiK 

that these were the locusts which St. John. al» 

with his honey in the wilderness.— -Carob trvea- 

may be propagated in England from seeds ;. hm* 

these must be sown in a moderate faot*be«^ am^ 

th/ej)lant$ inured to the open sur by degieet. ^ i 

The island of Cyprus also pcoduces.great.qiuN*2 

titles of madder, called ali-^saiy, whidi is inom* 

esteemed than tlie best 2^ealand maddeo impoitelk 

by the Dutch ; and experiments have shows tiialp 

it is superior to any other kind as a dyeing mfp^ 

dient— The flower of tlie madder consistref onip 

jungle leaf» which is divided, into four or five* 0eg^ 

ments, and expanded at the top $ the flower^ciq^ 

afterwards becomes a iruitt composed^f two jtdof 

lorries, closely joined togeiiieiv and^^ oontamtng 

seed J the.Ieaves are rough,, and. sunwind tlHl 

stalks* The root of tlus |>l9nt| when salemJiif 
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Miai^«tbges thenr bones of a Hk^p red : it also 
iwfrmtiftiw waicx i^Mlh ^ dull red colour/ and 
^mt of wine wkl> a deep bright red. Wlwn 
'ilniMiftgl»red, Ms cMnmodity n distinguished into 
4iflbi«ntlcimls, a» grape «iadder« bunch-tnadder» 
tsc* Tk% ^grzpe nnadder ts ttie hiittrt of the root; 
^le o^Mer^ besides the hearty consists also of the 
|iMk«itd ^maii^ftbres proceeding fromihe prindpal 
root. ' ^r tbe ^rape madder^ the finest roots ^re 
skksd out, ihewAi separated at the tnill, and the 
jmde root icept motst in ' casks for three or four 
.yevrs, in-order lo render it more proper for dyeing. 
Ji sboakl ^ chosen of a fine sailron colour^ in very 
teffdjufl^, andof« strong though not disagree- 

• Mr. Jyfargraaf has shown how a very duraBle 
fake of^ £ne cokmr> ^t for painting, maj be ob- 
tained from madder.— *The process is as follows : 
*' Take t.wo (Ounces of ihe purest Roman alutn, 
and dissolve it in three quarts of distilled water 
that has boiled in a dean glaaed pot. Set the pot 
on a fire ; and when the water begins to boil widi*. 
^raw k, aitd add two ounces 6f the best madder. 
Boil the mixture once or twice ; then remove it 
4amm the fire, and ifiher it through a double filter 
0f' while paper. Let the liquor thus filirate<^ 
4toMi a night to settle, and pour it off into the 
£laeed«pot, ppe\'ious!y well cleaned. Make ^e 
&|Uor hot, and add to it gradually a clear solution 
Hf salt of tartar in water, till all the madder is 
fMTeeipitated. Fittrate the mixture again ; and 
««(m ^tm red precipitate which remains upon the 
wt0r> pour bmlkg distitled Water, tiH fhe water 
m» lof^^er attires a saline taste. The red f^^ke is 
Ikexi to be gentfr 4i^.— Thcf cdlbur of the abov^ 
fcee^tateii 4fiep ;VbBt if two parts o[ madder be 
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used to one part of alum, the colour wUl be stttt^ 
^Jeeper r one part ofmadder and faifr7<rf*a"4&WfB!$ll 
produce a beautiful rose cblour/' " ^^tfi . 
' ^fe ftimous fraxiheHa, ot dfttaity, whi6&"/lA« 
TbeSi renowned for many ages 'on account Sttts 
medfcinal virtues, is found in great profujJibt^oa 
the rocks of Candja. The peasants collect if jfc^- 
iiilly, and tie it \ip in small bundles, vrhidh'fBfcjr 
take to (lie market of Ofchifea, and some 6th^r i<^<lfft«, 
' wfie?4.\it"iVW^fe^^^^^ -M. 'Sofchmi 

observes, tTSaf 'he'lias u«iiilf' .ffiis plant'lfrffli ferSat 
success W ifeyeril ' obbalSi^hs ;^ that i?'ife *^gi9bd 
yufnefaryand stomac^hic) and that it^ifTfSlSula 
considerable^ Share of its fegranofe' for* iWedty 
years:— Virgtl and s^me otlier Authors* h^v^^is*- 
fterted that.ihe wild goals i n variably eai'dilVghy 
wJben tiieyarQ wounded witji'^a^rU or axifbwsi, ^ 



THERE is a greait VaHety of the feath<?fed 
species which frequent the islands of fhe^A'i^i-i 
pelsigo and the coasts of Greece, but'nbne 6FfMna 
more remarkable than a sort bf sea fowl tailed 
Toubana hy the modern Greeks, and thought^y 
M. Spon to be the Onocrdtalls of Hinyi This 
bird is what we call a Peficanv ana is descr2|)ed 
by Sir George Wheeler, who took one x>f*thcm 
near Lepanfo, to be as big as a swaH, 'jfbii?l''its 

' peck npt so long) web-footed, and Of 8^ ^iijlsh 
cblour, fike a common goose. It has a beak se- 

- ^e^eeh br eighteen inches idhg, ari4^ about CWo 
lifeKes broad wfiere widesit;' biit -when it opens, 
tti? uralpr pah' of the-beak, beittg i>f > fiexlWe 
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p, loepands itself to th« breadth of fire or six 
s. To this beak, near the entrance of the 
An^Hs is joir^ed a bag of a skinny subitanCe, 
«irbich« when H i« empty, and the bird's o^outH 
. fbut, shrinks together like a bladder be((»re it is 
l^lowHt and U scarcely visible; but when fiUed 
^4t stretches to an incredible size, so as to contain 
C^lit or ten quarts of water. * 

In these bajrs the pelicaas are md to caity fish 
mnd ¥fmiitt to Uiek joting ones In tfle mountains 
^bere Ihey breed, for wmch pwposm thej chuse 
the most iinfrei|uented places. Tne thfoat of this 
.4bwl is large enough to swallow a carp twelve 
inches long: and the upper part of it:i peak ikt* 
minates m a shiurp hook, well adaj^led for ^atchbjj^ 
fish, on which it chiefly subsists. Its gizszard ts 
not a round ieshy substance, like that of other 
ibwis, but somewhat harder than t^ entrails^ 
«bout six indies kmg, and abore an inch in dia* 
stteter. Its kings are of ,11 membranous texture; ad« 
Ikering closely to the ribs On each side, and 6f a 
fedd^ colour •<^The pelican ts said to live to a 

S;reat age^ and has sobetimes been completdj 
omesticated. 

Sir George Wheeler has likewise given us a 
description of % tree-frog, or spordaca, which he 
f^ys is shaped Uke other frogs, but something 
imUer. Its tipper parts are green, and the ab* 
domeii is whitish, marked by numerous granules: 
the under surfaces of tlie Kmbs are reddish ; and on 
pjf^ side of the body is a longitudinal, blackisli or 
violef-cofnuf^ streak. When it lies dose to ttie 
ground, it resenfkb)es one half of a large walnut with 
^be convene part uppermost; foHhen its feet are 
so doubfed uncfefneath it, as not to bejUscera^- 
in disposiiion, howovei, it is^ very ^different ftoij 
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the coinnion frogs j for \yber^?M^ jLj^^^ tov^ito - kjr; 
t the grass oc in the vy ater, tl^s ktad'. 
\h shru|;>s, b^^hes aM 1J^^> aod4o^" 
the twigs anci)brai|glK{&. .KfUr tl^ 
h^s ^a^ ^ peculiar pnQvisioii« Jtr 
Jittle round ii^nobs, ^bout. the bi|^: 
head, out of which issue^i a ^lam- 
tiiat premier ves it from falling ^i£ii 
it leaps from one boug}) toanj^ther; for if it can^ 
but touch th<; smallest twig/or tbe sntoatl>Q&t k^C 
with any of Ur feet, it adheres fast to it by tbafr 
viscous matter, and esutily recovers its whole hosly^. 
This may seem incredible, but our auilior observed 
it very often, and could. not perceive that Ihe fro^ 
iield by grasping with its feet,, sls birdii. 9^4 s^uiDr.^. 
rels do, but merely by the strengh of the gluiinouJ . 
substance discharged from its toes ; whicJ)^ hc^iir 
ever, we must suppose it <?an emit or retain at 
pleasure, or else it would prevent its lejapiiig as 
weU as falling. 

Although this animis^ constantly remains jnlhe 
woods during summer, yet about the ^d . of a^ 
tumn it retires to the w^ters^ apd lies M.n(ter tw 
banks,' in a state of torpidity, till, the Vensuiag. 
spring; when it emerges to <ieposit its <j«p^WQ. 
in the water. At this period the n^aJfi inflates 
its throat in a surprising manner^ ai^C titters a 
sharp croaking note, that may be beard to.|i.'V«ty - 
considerable di$tanqe« V , ^ . \' 

Dr. Townson ha4, atone tit|>e, some tree»fro^r> ^ 
whicb he kept in a bowl ot wat^ in his win*- 
dbw, They soon grew perft^ctly. taipe, and to two 
of them, which w^e p^f tic^tar fev^ites, the 
doctor gave the names pf Damon-aitd Musidora. 
In the hot weather they ..frequffntly left the bowl, 
and sometimes descended to the fioor^ but ^on 
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hmlani0^k ki\i -emmfiied. Aiihe ^pptoach of 
^Mtskfg tbey Alvfays retired into the. water^ un« 
ittliUfeie> weather was cold and damp; in which 
CM^ ^ey would sometime]! remaia out a. couple 
©♦'*4laya» • If a few drops of water were thrown 
yfS^ the floor^ they always applied their ix>dies to 
&.8ft d«se B9posjibl^; and from this absorptioi> 
tbroiig^^Iie^kJn/ though they were flaccid before^ 
iimf soort re^iji^ thefa- plumpness. 
', Mnerof^'tliese .animals which had nipt been in 
welter 'duriRg the night was weighed, and then 
imm^psed: after remaining about half an hour in 
ik^ howl, ft^ was found to have absorbed nearly* 
bjilf it^ imn weight of water. From other experfr 
iQ6ots it was .discovered that the tree-fro|^s fre-r 
qucntly absorbed nearly their whole weight of 
V)falery al)d that merely by the und&r surmce of 
t\» b©dy. Sometimes they eject water with a 
GODsLcierable force from their bodies, to the quan- 
tity of a fourth part of their own weiglit. 

.Aa animaf of thin description was kept by a 
sttfgeon in Germanfy for near eight years. He 
hsMiit i^'ifg^ss' vessel pQvered with a net, and ^ 
4(|ring tiie summer hp fed it with flies; but in win- 
ter it probaJ)ly^iid not eat at all, as only a few in- 
sects, wi^b grass andinoisfcencd hay, were put to it. 
At this time it.was lean and emaciated; but at 
Uie vetutiil' o^ «ui»lner it »oon became fat. 
' As mpuni Hymettus in Greece was always h- 
mouGs fbf^^ld i^celleAfc honey, the kncieiits ima- 
gining^ that -bees- MV^re first bred* there, and that 
Sie swarfti*^ dispensed ^ve^ the world were only 
colonies firoM'^l'^BOun^in, this will be no im- 
proper :pl^'t^'g&ir^ 80me^account of those cmi- 
Cii^fkOficity^hc^ tta^rkMc for their sagacity and 
ccoftomy, and whose labours are so advantageous 
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lo mftiikind.— With respect to their' focttt, pm 
bef k 4ivided by two lig^unents into IlinStt 

K5rthe head, the hre»^> wid the M\y. Tbm 
1 is itnned with two j&wj and a trunkt tl|« 
former of whkrh play like two mvjs, opening aj»tf 
fthutiing to the right and. left. The trunk is kmif 
^nd tiaper, and extremely pliant and flexible^ bif 
ing destined by nature (or the insect to prvsJ^ 
to the bottom of flowers thrqugh all the tiii^xM|f» 
SKnts of their chives and foliage, and drain thtns 
•f tb^ir treasured sweets. £it were this tniric 
lo )m always extended, it would prov« incommo* 
dioos, and be M2d>{e to be injured by a tfaousai^ 
accidents; it is therefore oif such a struciune, 
that, after the performanoe of its necessary func* 
tioits^ it may be contracted, or folded up ; and b^ 
sides this, it is fortified a^inst all injuries by fo^r 
Strang scales, two of which clo!$ely sheath it, and 
the two others, whose cavities and didtansioos aoe 
larger, enccmipass.the whole. 
' From the middle part or breast of the bee grMr 
die legs, which are snc in nuodMr ; and at the€^« 
,,^mity of the paws are twp liltte lMks» 4i9« 
^cernible by the microscope, whicfc appear Sk0 
/Sickles with their points opposite to jadi otbet. 
Thewingsare four, two greater and two np^aUcf^ 
which not only serve ia transport tbaal^ tturot^k 
the air, but by th^ noise they make, In^^ve m^# 
of thek departure and ^rrival^ imd fa attM^htr 
.:;jNan nmtuaUy to their stfvoml laboors. Jkf 
;>unr, with which the whola bodjr iscovered, iff 
of singular use in retaMng tbo imlK ^Nst that 
lUlsfrom. tho chives ^i the ttmm$.***'Vbf i^f 
^S the bee consists •( ssit rtB||St wMoi mk^ 
ov«riiQeaiiatlter# suU PB»f thordbio be Itiifph^ 
cued or contracted at plesmre; aod thejnsid^ 
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of this nsLvi of the body contains the intestines^ 
^iib HSPoF honejr, Ihe bag of poison, '^M the 
"^ffl^.^he ofBcie«f the^ int^stinej^ i§ the Simla's 
'^^otbet'aTttmiils. T^he ba^ oFh6ney is transparent 
flw^crj^l} fcofttainirtgHhe Weet juices esctracteci 
RJWr*4id^rs, vtrhidl tb6 bee discharges into thfc 




lfgh^^e;4hfe' bee ejects some drops of Ms 
^¥8rt6i/ioltV^liqaorinto the wound, and so rend^iti 

""^^Thie'ttfec^^nisnv of the sting is admirable, being 

^c^)^fi6i^d^oItvc6 darts, inclosed within ft sheath 

. iRki^t^riJ i«t6 a fine point, ^ near which' i^ an 

dBilift^o let'out the poison. The two darts are 

«bcte& through tlnOthc!r aperture, Which, being 

*iffm<feSi with several sh^rpbe?trds like those of fish-i 

^ftdoki*, Sfe-not easify draWh' l>ack again by the bee ; 

"^hd^^iiKft^ she' ne^r disengages them, if the 

wounded parity heppfenstoistart dud ptit her into 

^^ii^^ fcu^'if pne e^n have 'patience to con- 

'li¥j«!*^czHm"^pd tin*W6Nriid,-she clinches those la- 

-♦^al^ftewis^diidqW^ Sffdft of the dart, by which 

>rfiia?6?'%€ ifeo^ters h^r iireapoi^^ and gives less 

-}(f^ ^P^fte^'^erjd^i stting. The Kquor, which kt 

;'4HeMfchf<Jl!iye*^i#l4^fe t^ wound, causes a 

i ' ' ' swelling, which 

< lat may be pre- 

iit %e sting, and 
le venomous mat- 

enerationf policy, 
e tfue knbwl^dge 
iHeasiAre from th& 
Ihmigh VHiicV^ 
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tbe 9CCf«it% ^f (be cMmuiiu^^f^ ibid cMa t<K*4i 
uirioms obs^ver. Any peiAon vrib^earenitl^ eBtt» 
mines a htve^ A^di&caot'Masoiit of the yevjfi wtU 
4i4a)giii8h three sqcIs lof bees; of whioii 4he 
gc^er number j^e 4hc oomoon vrarkini; ^ben^ 
who 4o all the busiaess of the h»re» aad^eeni te 
be .neither male oor lemaie* The second ^M^ 
faUed ilreffie^f^are die msdet, whiobaffe aomfi¥ihti^ 
larger, bavje no itingy mv* ever stir fr om^ the Mi^di 
but lvveM|iKm tbel^oey p&epated bylfae oM^cra^ 
7be third sort is a a^uicb daiger andtoi^er-bodbil 
bee, of which.there is ofteivbut one la • a liive» ai 
leaitbi|t oaein every swarm or c6kmy of jFOung 
faeesy who are fiK)«i time to time detached frqpirtbft 
bivein seerchof another habitation. This lai^e 
bee is.>vhat4he.iaicients allied the.kiaig> from^h^ 
s«t$pect they always saw paid to it by the otber 
bees; but being a female, the mooiems wnm 
properly give it Ibe title «^ i{ueei|, er motlier of 
<he suarm. . 

, Mu Reawaur, 4icaifii^^ to try. bow lar tfceao* 
^MlDts given id Hm bomage paid by the others 
^ the jqoeen-bee was true, caused a swasrm of 
bees to be sw^t down Into a glass4it¥e« Among^ 
these daere was one fimiale* wmch was soon ifigtin^o 
guishc^ b^ her shape,. and the shortness of her 
w'mg/n. For some* tine she walked elane at te 
bottom of the hive.; the pest seeming to reganina* . 
thing ^t their own safety. The Unsafe, -aier 
cmng twice or thrice up the ndesof thebtVie,<o 
the top of it, where they weie hung, at bnt\v^^ 
in amon^ the duster, and brought down ab^* 
doaen^tth her. Attended with 4hese, she walk- 
ed ahng^^wiy at the bottom of the hive. Sat 
^e rest cgPmuing at the top^ she went agani mtA 
i^gaisu tUHhey all caouMlawB and J^bImdcIam^ 
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cte abei^ Iter f fcatvtng her tf frgfe p«^^ wfc er e ve^ 
dirito^iwd towalk, nnd^feedihgher with the ho^ 
tm th«y hadgadM»red fet' ^leiMelves. 

' Yfhm the hive h suflkieiit to contain the hee% 
ivMout inco»venicn<?c, the society KVe pcace»- 
•Uf together;' but when their' numberr are imiK 
tipfted so that their habitation i^ too snail, the 
Jnttfig brood <niit the place of tfieir Tttfivity, and 
^ in qae^f of a new settlement. The swarm 
Cbat goes out consists of the common bees, undto 
the conduct of one ien^le or qaeen ; or if two 
€|Beens coiiie out of the same htve> then the bodV 
of oommon bees divides into two parts, eathfbi- 
lowiiffr one female : both parties, however, when 
^ksy dight out of the air, usuaHy settle Tiear each 
other oir a braneh of a tree ; and then those beei( 
vrhieh iorm the smallest swarm go off, one by one, 
te the other clnster, deserting the queen they fol- 
lowed, who is at length-imtrdereif by her subjects. 
The swarm being thus united and hanging down 
from the free, the countt7mfeff, who are always 
vigriant on thc^e-Occasiom, provide for their acr* 
cbmmodatton a hive rubb^ wWi btilm; thynw, and . 
oAef c^orifttofish^rbs/trtto which th^ gently 
brtfiih^them litsnv lh*f* braneh, sirtd carry them io a 
stand preparcfd for that pdf poie. AB this the bees 
bei^ Very p^ltt^M)y> and after they are a littlife 
coMpi»9e4 theyf begki to ttink of foraling- them*- 
selves ccmv^enienft apartments in their new hdbi*- 
tatioi>.* ^. • • ', ; 

iWhctithey set^abo^^this t*orlc, if- fe observed 
tfaatith^>dmde ^rt^elves into four bands, oi^ 
of%}McbfiierM6 the ft^y to ^ov|de ihateriah/ 
for^e stnKititt^i^tHife^^Siiriel wbrki uplB these 
mterittis, and^^MUfs thehif^hito^a>oiig!r^t<5h -dT 
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ihird band examines and adjusU 0% ^T^^^^f ve* 
moves^tke siiperfluOtfs vmi^, poth^h^ ll^Sv6rkp 
and i^ives it its neoetsa^i perf^tSbti ; and the. 
foucUi is employed, in bringing jirovisidhstb'^]^ 
.labourers. M. Maraldi lakes nottbe; t))^ die be^ 
employed in polishing the dliilBs, work Ifyngc^ 
than those that build them, because pdjlkhinjg b 
not so laborious. They begin -theit ivotk^t the 
, ^ top of the hive, continuing it dQ\\^nW£ird|S ttf Itit 
bottom, and from one side to another ; and* to 
make it tlie more solid^ they' use a! sort t)f tern** 
percd wax, whidi is pretty jaiuch like glue. The 
form of the cells of the honey-comb is hexago^s^^ 
which figure, -besides what is common with a- 
S(^uare and ^uilateral triangle, has the advaitts^ 
ot including a greater space within the same Sbit* 
face. The l^est mathematician, indeed, couUI 
jiot have chosen a more proper figure thanr the 
bees do for such a combination of apartments'; €ot 
although circular cells would have been the mo^ 
capacious, this would by no means have been a 
convenient figupe, because mxich of the rooni 
would have been t^en up hy vacancies betwcea 
the circles. It was tlierefore necessary to make 
Hie of spme of the rectifinear figures, . amongst 
which the only proper one^were the triangte, the 
square, and the hexagon ; and the bees wiseFj 
chose that figure which consisted of most angles, 
as supposing it the 'most capacious. 

The eacpedition of the bees in their labour is 
almost incredible ; for, notwitlistanding the ele- 
trance and just proportions of their workj they 
aiie so indefatigable, ^t in ode day's time thejit. 
williinish ahoney-c^nfe^fooitlong and six inche* 
b^oacl> capable of receiving; three thousand bee^ 
When the cells snoi ciomple|j&d^ thi^ <^Uei^ ta)^ 
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•possession of iBpse ^p„Ii|ces best, to depoait her 
eggs in« and tb^^^es^ sue left to be iilied with 
honey. She lays one ecgjix eaqb cell, and some- 
times more than a hunoi^ in a day ; but what is 
most remarkable^ as somet afium^ she lays those 
^fl^s which ^e to produce common bees in cells 
o^he commou sha^ and size« those that are to 
become drones or males in larger cdL% and iu 
two or three great ceils of a circular fotm^ she 
' deposits those which are to be females like herself* 
These eggs, having lain a short time in the cells, 
are hatched into white maggots, and are fed with , 
hopey for ten or twelve days, after which the 
other bees close up the cells with a tliin piece of 
w^ax ; smd under this covering they become gra^ 
dually transformed into bees, m the same manner 
as 6iIk-worm$ are changed into butterflies. Having 
- undei^gor^e this metamorphosis, the young bees 
pierce through their waxen doors, wipe oflf tlie hu- 
midity from their little wings, take their flight into 
the fields, T^ihe flowers of their sweets, and are 
perfectly acquainted with every necessary circum- 
stance of their &ture Gon^tct* — As to the males 
or drones, which are de>tined only to propagate 
their species, they live y^ery^fiomfortably for about 
three months after thev are hatched ; but when 
that time is direr, and the females are impregnated, 
the common bees either kill them <»r drive them 
. from the hive as burdensome to. the commfinity, 
and not a drone is to be Jc^nd till the next 
. season. 

Of thie reciprocal affection subsisting between 

.the<}uceo and the working, bees^ ^e And a most 

interestiiig account in. Mi?« WiU!der*s Monarchy of 

.Bees^ the substance x^r which we^hall lay beibr^ 

>tfr.reafe*\ \ J^^. . . >, . 

TQL. tfU . , . S .^ . 
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** Muiy years ^p*' ^ys our au^or, ** I wistida 
tdi satisfy my curiosity respedihg the que^ bed^ 
snd was resohred to hazard the destroy iilg^^ of a 
^gle swarm for tlutt, purpose. One tdotntii^, 
ab^t half aii hour before sun-ris^^ ItoOk' a &w^iPth 
of bees that had b^en hived the day hfiSkf^ aiuS 
carried it into a meadow heat my gdld^n ^ atid 
there, with a smart stroke, shook out' all the'bi6l^ 
in a lutnp upon the grass. Aft^r ihej^ tij^d ire- 
covered from the coniusi6n whtch so TibtiE^tit a. 
motion produced among them, I tiid ddWh bit^thie 
ground, and, with a little sticky gi^tiUy inSrFttl 
, attiong them in order to find ihe ^lieen. Fkt 
( length discovered her, and, shutting hei^ lit i'tte^, 
carried herintomy apAr^tment'; whdre I leflier 
fty, and a few* of the other te^ which "t )»ti 
taken along with her. They, as was natural, le^ 
against the window. I therefbre cut dffone of 
bet wings, and again shut her up in the box. 

*' I was now desirous taknpw how thedtber 
bees would act in the absence of their queen ; ancl 
thh I soon obscnred. — As soon as they discovered • 
that she was not among them, they scattered 
them^ves about in all directions, running lib and 
down, with a most piteous and disdontentj^d\iote» . 
in search of hegu They 
this fruitless search ; aftei 
and alighted on a hedge 2 
^ was tlie hedge wh^re we : 
the momii^ before; anc 

V though they h^d gone to i 

V where they redollected, hs 

V thne ago, in coipp^py 'w 
^ i«tflfad ©f ooVlecting them» 
I their custom when the que 
^^ tered themselves along th< 
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V j^iog desirous of knowing whether the/ 
yfvmii again iicknowfedge their cripphsd iove-> 
tpjgn^ I took |he box from my pockety aml» having 
cgpfsned it» laid it on the bank, when the Utile 
Mj^derers immeidiately collected round it. Hav« 
Jng thtts found their queen again, they now coq- 
tii^ued in a duster about her, and teemed pgr* 
^^y happy and contented. 

^'*N;ght coming on, I again hived, them, aivfl 
next morning knocked them out in the meadow as 
b^£Qi:e; w)^n they soon united themselves to- 
gi^er ^ut their sovereign. In this state I p^« 
nilU^,thepci to <!ontinue for some hours, to observe 
whether tliey would rise ; but in this the strengt^i 
^C their loyalty w^ fiilly evinced ; for as the poor 
queen was unable to l«d them to any place for 
ihei^. 9pmmQn preservatipn, her subjects chose 
nUher to perish with her than to forsake her in 
distress; 

. " I again shut up the queen in my boy ; whea 
t))e other bees, as before, spread themselves ior 
c;very direction in search of her. Whilst tb^ 
were in this situation, I put her down on one side 
q{ them : they all, in a moment, ceased thejir 
search, and advanced immediately towards her. 
^erpre she was quite cpnceali^, I took her up, 
and put her in another place; when the bees all 
"' sr again. After r^eat* 

V times more, I suieried 
1 In this affecting situa* 

I le remainder ot' die day« 

to desert her, diough by 
1 rtainly have been viery 

In the evening I hived 

out the nest mornings I 
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Ibrmeda resolution of ityhg to^^&t'fenjgt^tFi'^?^ 
loyal creatures would carry |heir af^Uon.^* ^%«K 
had now tastetl no food ^r two c{^ys ; and^heix 
oueen had at least caualled tliem in ihhy f^r 
though I had repeatecily offered tier some hon^'^' 
she. would n6t even ta^te it without her beloveji 
sut)jects. But to draw this curious, ihoO^h me^"^ 
lancboly narrative to a conclusion, I roust obsen^e 
that they still retained their integrity, and ey«^ 
famine itself could not diminish their affection*; 
for> after living five dap and nights without the 
least sustenance, they all died of hunger. TlwS 
queen bee existed a few hours longer thantne 
rest, but at length surrendered a mc which the 
destruction of her friends had rendered comfortless 
and insupportable." 

The method m which the bees collect their 
wax and honey deserves to be explained/ and is 
particularly worthy of attention.— At the bottom 
of all flowers there arc certain glands which con- 
tain more or less honey, that is, the roost exatted 
particles of the sugary juices of the plant. These 
juices the bee sucks up with its proboscis or IrunlcJ 
and draws it into its mouth ; and when it hdk 
thus taken a sufficient quantity' into its stomachy 
It returns to the hive, and discharges the honey 
into the common magazine. Wlten the cells pre- 
pared to receive it are full, the bees close up^some 
whh wax till they have occasion for the ]i€ney ; 
the rest they leave open, to which all the idembers 
of the society rfesorti and take their repast with 
great moderation. 
•It^jj^ ap excellent gbgervation of a moderii 
author, tb^ t|ie hive is a school to vihich numbers 
erf people ovight to l)ef sent •. for prudence, in- 
mirtjcy, benev6lence; fatriolism, economy ^ neat- 
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9fi9S, jjnd tedteiaiicie> are all visible amopg tli^ 
|>ees. These tt^lp animals are sictuateJ by a sqcis^ 
6pirit> which f6rms them into a ho^y politic, im- 
piediately united, ^nd perfectly happj. They all 
labour for the genera] advantage ; they a^e alt 
submissive to the laws and regulations of the coin* 
munily ; having no )^iicuiar interest, nor dis- 
iinc^iqp, but those which nature or the necessities 
<>f tfaejr young have introduced amongst then;. 
We never see them dissatisfied with Uieir conr 
diijon, Qr U)f:Iinable to abandon the hive in dis* 
giist, at finding themselves slaves or necessitous. 
On tlie .contrary, they think theniselves in perfect 
freedom, and perfect affluence ; and such indeed 
js their re^J condition. They are free, because 
they only depend on the laws ^ and they are 
happy, because the concurrence of their several 
labours inevitably produces an abundance, which 
contributes to the riches of each individual. Hu- 
man societies, compared with this, will appear al« 
together monstrous ; for although necessity, reason 
and philo^phy have established them for>the com^ 
jnendable purposes of mutual aid and benefit, 
a spifit of selfishness too often destroys all; and 
oi;ke half of n^pkipd, to load themselves with 
^perQuities,^ leave the other destitute of common 
neces^ries; 

renerally fisserted, that the 
of flowers, collected amongst 
which nature seems to have 
lai purpose, was afterwards 
ana some of the modems^ 
R, hav^ imagined wax tCi ^ 
$ laborious m$e<;t : but the 
supposes it to i)e*a juice 
s of planisj and adheiiiiC ^ 
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^ir surfiice^ where it^ is tuspuifiiteid'by'tte hfi^- 
of the sun, as may be seen in (^eatpry ^y ^e^h^lp 
of a microscope. Th^is the k^^.coD^ with: lAttftr 
fore feet an4 jaw^ and roll Hip into- liitie- ballt, 
which they convey, one at a tii?Mu4o the foel'of 
their middle legs, and ffom thence to thenMd4)e 
joint of their hind legs, where thetieiiB^a smuil 
cavity, like a spoon, to receive thei bu«lan*'— 
When those bees who are emplipyed in ooHecting 
the wax return to the hive, ihey are assisted by 
their companions iti discharging their load, wbo 
• by little and little pick off the .wax from their 
legs, and carry it to the common treasure. With 
this they build their combs, observing a wonder^ 
ful frugality, not the least grain of it being wasted 
or neglected. 

Thus, as an ingenious author gbseryes, Iboir 
indulgent Creator has given tliem all impleiQenis 
necessary, either for building their combs,, or 
composing their honey. They have each a port- 
able* vessel, in which they bring home their c©l*- 
lected sweets J and they nave the most coqamo- 
dious store-houses,' whetein they 'deposit them* 
They readily distinguish every plant, which ^ords 
materials for their business : and are complete 
practitioners in the arts of separation and refine*- 
ment. They are aware, tliat the vernal bloom 
atid summer sun continue but for a season ; apd are 
therefore eager to improve evejry. shiniwj hour, 
and lay up a stock sufficient to supply the whoUs 
state, till the return of their iowery harvest. 

Bees are extremely solicitous to remove suCrb 
insects or other foreign bodies as happen to get 
admission into the hive. When so light as not to 
exceed their powers, they first kill the insect with 
their stings, and then ji rag it out with their teetiiu 
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B«l IftJSom^ftK^^Mpp^ds/thal a ^^ir intrudes 
updir tlieir rmirerffdrtt; and, alt)>6u^h H is soon 
stwilff ixydta^f ihetees are iTfcapaa)le of reftiovmg 
ii6*lfea>y a* tairdfeil. • To pr^fent the tvokiousi 
odoittsr tlierbfc^e, ^wWch iniglit result frdm t be 
mftnai's jmtrefactidn, they immediatefv cover 
everyjNUt^f iti body With propolis, through whidi 
TK> Tefflii^risr* can esatpe. When a' snail witR .a 
•fthell gets entraace/ it is disposed of with diuch 
i^sl ^reiMe^; for as soon as it r^cerves'tHe first 
woand from a sting, it naturally retires within its 
shell; and the bSes/ by glueing all round the 
margin of the shelly render it for evbr im- 
moveable, ' . 

Almost every one knows the great and va- 
rious uses of wax and honey, the consumption 
«H«i^reof« throughout the several psirts of Europe, 
is incredible^ and if honey were more used than 
it i«-, instead of sugar, it would be found of excel- 
lent service. Being very penetrating and de- 
terging, it is good in all obstructions, especially 
lirom viscid' and tough humours. It wonderfully 
fifonaoles expectoration ; nor is there atjy disorder 
arising from phlegm, or the produce of a cold 
ibnsttUttion, in which it is not serviceable. But 
it is' to be observed, that there is a peculiarity in 
90me coRstitiitions, which renders them incapable 
of bearing the feast quantity of honey, without 
sickness and gr^t uneasiness. In surgery, it is 
«sed to cleatiise foul ulcers, either by immediate 
application, or was^ii^g them with liquors, im 
«vhtch it has beep dissolved. 

Considering therefore the advantages arising 
from the llibour»of t^s, is it not strange that our 
country*»pec|>l6 ate hot more solicitbus about the 
preservati4^n^^aiid'iiKte^ of these animals ? It is^ 
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honey piockiced ia ikh kingdom aa^Wja 
liare at present. But instead of takii^g duorace^Jio 
ke«» them warm in winter^ and to ^pply li^eoi 
wito a sufficient quantity of Ibodf va«tnuittbers^e 
iuflefed to pensk annually ; and still grff^l^ 
nombers are destroyed with the k»ss of ^n im* 
nense future progeny; by smothering wb#le 
•warms m the hive» in cwdor is> obtain tht honey* 
The Greek bee hives (according to Sir Geoi^ 
Wheeler) are made of willows or osiers^ and 
shaped like our comnioh dust-baskets, being wider 
at tiie top than a^ bottom, and plaster^ with 
cky both within and without. Across the top of 
the hive they lay broad flat sticks^ covering them 
with day mni strajv to secure th^m from the 
weather. To these sticks the bees fasten (hdr 
ccmibs, so that they inay be taken out ^ole, eaae 
hy ^e, with the greatest ease imaginable. In 
March or April, to prevent tlie bees from swgrm* 
ing and iymg awav, tJiey separate with a knife 
the sticks to which tne combs are fastened, taking 
out those on each side,, and placing them in tlie 
mme order in another hive, till they are equally 
^vided. Then having furnished each hive with 
more sticks, and covered them over as b^^fp^ 
they set the new hive in the place of the <^ one^ 
remotving that to a neighbouring stainl. This is 
doiMj in the middle of the day« wh«i U^ gceatest 
part of the bees are abroad ; who, at th€ir return 
nome, divide themselves without much diflSculty, 
some taking^ the new« and others to the old habi* 
tatton. In August they take out the honey after 
the same manner^ that is, separathiy the sticks 
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bif AdH^M6i ^8 ftikiig awaylte cbmbt, till they 
hav^lcfft-onrly-sueh kf<|Ciahtkjin the tdWdle, ts 
theyjU(%e*^ffideti«4br dto^ sOptSbft of the bees tti 
Wmt6f ^^riHhing^'lho^ dn«i^' tombs into Ihe^ 
hi^eagilti, aAcTcbvfeHttg it artr^h \Hth Mk:k» *rr* 
pMiJter. This is ai^ ckme in the (ky-4im^i' when 
mo^ cf fhe bees are isib^ent frem.the Hive, iA& 
ar^tHe^fore leaM disturbed theiofiehres, and^gtW 
th^fr plunderers the least disturbance. • 

" fiy this means the beejr, instead of being de- 
stroyed, increase and multiply prodigiously/ and 
nteke their msfsters ample amends for the little 
JiOntey ihey leave thfem to feed upoiv in the winter. 
B^des, otir author IS of opinion, that the smoke 
of the sulphur used ii destroy the bees, diminishes 
the fragraiicy of the w«c, and cannot commum- 
cateany good flavour to the honey. 

This is the account Sir George Wheeler gives 
of the maifagement of bees at a Greek monastery; 
oh mount Hymettu^ which is celcbrated^for the 
b^t honey in all Greece, and from whence a grear 
^antlty is sent to Constantinof^e. The same 
author mentions another monastery called Pendeli> 
n»t far from Hymettus, which, in his time, was* 
under the protection of the sultaness mother, aiftl 
the monks were obliged k»pay, upon that accoiAt; 
six; thousand weight of honey every year to B»neW^ 
mosque which she buik at Constantinople, and 
to furnish it with as much more at the price oi 
live dolbrs the cfuintal. He adds; that the fathers 
ha<re seldom less than flTe thousand stocks of bees^i^ 
with a great deal of arable land^ vineyards, pkuH 
tations of olive-trees, 'herds of cattle, flocks^ oi 
*he^. mid all otheroolhveniencies their mannorof 
life requires. ^ * . ,- >v * 

The Grepk method ^above related was intro* 
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4i^ hS^f^mm^ in 1?5J.» 09 yf^ ut q^Mmd 
^y M. 4eKi^umur mpfl DuHiiQel^ in tb^ ^Jhfi^ 
fH>»*# V .^ ^^9^ Modern, ipt Ami ymx- in 
$cx>tl^, jMr. Bo99er hat Wg s»iM the lixes 
^ lufi4)ees, >md» throughout i)its iHfw Pirn, fC9«p«' 
tl%t^the^i)^lMr(Hi&.pi^€ti«9 (iftinticdrang ttop; 
f^ vajriput jpaetbods ^ha^w uko b^en adief^ rOt 
£^laf)d« ^ attain the 4riurfihlie ,eiid'.Qfi gitl»tg 
fte honey and'^lpc without <)4$^Fa>ii|g.(i)ike£iMk 

The ilev. Mr. Whi^ jnfoixM us^ t^iitsiDUd* 
Hitt for tb^pe little aninaU spon pul W upwi^efi* 
^^ouriiig to ^y^e th'ep ImmA^^w^ bcmsiasmi 
that faf tjipMi^t Jie had ce»iQi) t» Jn» coatant 4<i 
s^fi^ ih^ l^ihours for the pn«««t»ji0d gQHitjQHb- 
fiqn to ^ice if he oouU ^ ao|i. tjjRie ff^awrae 
t()^ )iy^8« to worklbr him ABPtherjnar; 9md thut 
the chief deiiigD of his ey p eria M ito juid pbaenopr 
(ions b#8JM^> to <ysooYer» cheap juid e^y me- 
thod by v^hidi er^n the poorest chss^.j^pift 
«iay he jmUed to takfi awa/ a cooaMaeaUe 
o^oitity of i^oney wkhout.de^oyiog tbe bees ; audi 
^t thay may^ Ky tl)e same means« encouragetei^ 

In tiMs geatl€»nn's dicectioos to n^ke Ihe beft« 
^esef lus iDveniiii£/he tell«u.s speaking of^he 
fMfftni^iof) pf e singVe cH»a. thatjttaayiie.flMitk 
^ imkotm^y other vvseU-seasoiied boaidraboid: 
911 inch ihici, wbkh aicesat ept to .warp or spttl* 

S^ figure of the hooc dsould^ie square* aM'kt 
l^l^t and Jbtreadth pine injches aeirei:y way mea^ 
1IM^iigrfl^iy«bR. The iiroDt part jnust faeve a door 
e#|;i» tl^iniddle of the bottom ed|«^ three inifaaB 
)iu#^ md About half an inch ui bm^, wfaidi wtU 
liiwiuUitf>enty to the boas to paas^^oi^^jal^Ql 
Pe Jajrge e^o^ for theirenemy theoMttseJo^n^, 
In the back part a hole should. be cut» and glased 
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^Ith a pane of fine crown gkss, abbot five inch<tt 

lonpaml tbree broad^ attd thartopof this gten 

sMEM be placed at higb at the roof within^ that 

Hid uMN^ pot of tite mmin tmy be disttncdy 

aeee. The glais amit abo be c6vc»ed with a thin 

{lieoeoFifrood; by wajr«f a dhutter^ which m^f be 

made to turn upon a nail, or to slide sidewayiibe^ 

twvettlwo mOiildh^. The side dftiiebbst wliich 

itftorbe ioin«d to»attodier boxrof the* same fonri ah^ 

diBdmudoiif , M it wiH not be expo^ to the' inten- 

inilnair» may be made of a' piece of slit deal not 

todfatt indr. thick. Thi«i the ami^le projectOir 

jctih^ Me cfcoimfttinicaHon, because it is not to 

bewbotty^eiicIiKed: a space is to be' left at th^ 

tettoni 9i« whole breadth of the box, and a little 

mereHltti^an iach laF height; iand a palsag^ is to 

Ijie nllule atthetc^ three indies long; and rath^ 

«iore than half an inch wide* Tiu^ugH th^tte 

bee» ato ta have a comimnricatton ' mttn Ofiel^^ic 

lo the<ither. " Neict/^ says our author, *^* f ro- 

vide a looise board, half -an inch>4iuck; m1 larg« 

enough to cover the side where the coin&lunk»u 

lions are made; and have > in veadineM-sevml 

iron staples, about an inch and a half long, with 

tfieilr|HMnt» bent down rather iBore'^dianlialfati 

inch. Theii fix two sticks acrt>t$ the bo9t fhM 

Me to tide, in ord^ to be a slay t6 the'cdttilKr; 

oiteaboitf three mqhtt from the bottom; afKl^t)»t 

ellMr at the same 4is|ilKMiffom the top : and'whW 

t^ whole is painiM tomakeit more' daraMe,Hlflr 

box ' IS cQn|3{etedr 

'«The£QuKek|iM be0tm9^'' eontimm mt 
cnAior, •^wifl bere^e^nwrc^ tbiit the form ef Iht 
boxntfW^^teMftttedis as|rii^ ai'pM^ble* lr% 
indeedJ^Klde dwie thtfn fyve tcpaie pl«0es of4Mw 
t»ae4 tofctbiri iateiaF«wc9tte|«frWlt<^bM 
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merely injj^enuity enough to saw d board iato the 
^iven dimetifsions, and to driire a nail, may make 
Kis own boxes without the assislanee of a carpen- 
ter.— The two boxes differ from each other ooly 
in this, that the side of communication of the one 
must be on the right hand ; that of the other on 
the left.*' 

After observing that no true lover of bees ever 
lighted the fatal match without much concern ^^^ 
and that it is evidently more to our advantage to 
spare the lives of our bees, and be contei)t with 
part of their stores, than to kill and take possession 
of the whole, Mr. White lays down the fo]|o>YJn||^ 
plan for the preservation of thfese industrious crea- 
tures : — *' About the end of Atigust, by a litUe in* 
spection through the glasses, we hiay easily dis- 
cover which of the colonies may b^ laid under 
contribution. Such as have filled a box and a half 
with their works will pretty readily 3 icid the half 
»box r but we must not depend upon tiie quantity 
of combs without examining how they are stored 
•with honey. The bees should have eight or nine 
pounds of honey left them a;; a remuneration for 
their summer's work,-^The most proper- time for 
this business is the middle oftheday ;and do armou^ 
is required, except a poir of gloves. The operatio|i 
should be perforaied tho^:— Opeo t^e mouth of t|iip 
box intended to betaken; then with a thii\ knife cm 
through the resjn with whkh the bees have joinei^ 
the boxes together, . and thrust in a slieet of tin, to 
stop the communication. The bees in the fuUest boj(^ 
*9vihere the queeA is mest likely ^to be, will be rather 
• disturbed at this opefatien ; - but those in* the othf^j 
^hosc will run to and fro in the- ktmost confusion^ 
.'^;9nd send forth %.mouri^ful €ry> which maybe plain* 
t^ distinguished frpipth^ir other itdtes^^ They wi)y[ 
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also issue out at the newly opened door, hy> one or 
two at a time, and in visible disorder. But thi» 
isVx)n over; for as soon as lliey get abroad and 
discover their companions,' they immediately joi» 
tfeem at the mouth of the otlier box. By thi> 
means, in about a couple of* hours, a box of pure 
honeymay be gx)t without leaving a bee in it ; and 
likewise without any dead bees, which, in the old 
practice of burning them, are frequently mixed 
with the honey, which is consequently both wasted 
and damaged/^ 

Mr. Wildman, whose remarks on the manage- 
Rtentofbees are pretty generally known, possess- 
ed a secret by which he could cause a hive of bee* 
to swarm upon his head or shoulders, in a mos^ 
surprising manner ; and he has been seen to drink 
a glass^ of wine with the bees all over his head and 
&ce, more th^n an inch deep. It is ako said, tha^ 
hecoi^ld act the part of a general with them, by* 
marshalling them in battle array upon a large ta- 
bfe. He divided them into regiments, battalions, 
and companies, according to military discipline ; 
and on his uttering the word march ! they began 
to move very regularly, in th& manner of sol- 
diers. He even taught his bees so much po* 
iiteness, that they never attempted to sting any of 
the numerous visitants who frequently resorted to 
admire so interesting a spectacle. 

Of the Gal^de araneoide, or scorpion spkleiv 
feund in several parts of the Levant, M. Sonnini 
has given the following description :— **'Soriaever^ 
prominent characters approximate this insect to 
libO phalangium : its head is, in like hianner, con« 
ftwuKied with the corselet, and the jpiece of wfefch 
they are composed is yearly in the v>vxxk of a trufi^ 
oated cone, who^ base is placed in iiFeBt> and 
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serves as an anterior border : in the middle ^ this 
border is a tubercle with two eyes ; and between 
them are two other little tubercles^ which mt^t 
also be taken for eyes, but I consider them ratber 
as peduncles of eye-lashes, or thick hairs, some of 
which, if examined with a magnifying glass, ap- 
pear truncated and tubular. 

*' To this piece, which supplies the place of head 
and corselet, are attached the organs of nutrition* 
and two pair of arms or feelers. The jaws are of 
a conical form, and are larger than the head, in 
front of which they are fixed : they adhere to each 
other by their inner-side; and each of them is ter- 
minated by two brown nippers, scaly, notched 
underneath, bowed in a contrary direction, and 
crossing each other at tlieir extremity. I disco- 
vered no opening that could serve as a drain for 
poisonous liquor, as is generally perceived in 
the claws of spiders ; yet it is very certain that this 
. insect is extremely venomous, which leads us to 
^suppose that the holes through which iti venom 
is emitted are extremely small, and that the poi- 
son which exudes from them is of an extremely 
active nature, since eventbe minute portion which 
cain flow from an imperceptible opening is suffix 
' cient to occasion death '. 

'* At the origin of the nippers, is a small eylin* 
drical net, terminated in a point, thrown bad^, and 
laid on the mandible : but I presume thfit tl»s ap- 
pendage is merely one of the distinctive characters 
of the sex; Underneath these mandibles is a small 
body, which Fabricius calls a lip in the form of a 
sucker. This ^ body seems to be composed of a 
little shank, having at its extremity two cylin- 
drical, hairy pieces, cIose;to each other. 

*' Tbe,arnsoir«tlennu]4ev4whtcfaafe,iQscriedia 
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. tlie lower part oF this piece, are composed of a 
series of joint*?, almost all cylindrical, beset with 
loftg liairs, and fashioned much in the same man* 
ner, except that the anterior arms are hirger, and 
have a kn«b, or short round joint, at their extre- 
mity, which is supposed to indicate a male. 

*' Between the beUy and the corselet is an in- 
termediate piece, serving as a fastening to four 
pairs of feet, that differ essentially from the arrns^ 
by having a tursus, consisting of two or three joints, 
at the extremity of which are two toes, bent, long, 
and provided with small scaly hooks. The feet, 
reckoning from those nearest to the arms, succes- 
sively increase in size ; so that the last are very 
long. On the lower side of the part which, by 
comparison with other animals, might be called the 
hip, are four remarkable appendages : these are 
4hin, membraneous bodies, formed by a small 
pedicle, which is surmounted by a piece almost 
triangular, bent, and concave. A better com- 
parison cannot, indeed, be made of these appen- 
dages than to the half of a funnel which has been 
cut in its height : they approximate the gal^odes 
to the scorpion, which ha* two bodies in the form 
of a comb, placed near the hind feet.— The abdo-- 
men is joined to the piece which answers to the 
corselet ; not by a short pedicle, as in spiders; but 
by its- greatest transversa! diameter ; it also differs 
from the abdomen of spiders, in having incisions 
or rings, whereas that of spiders is whole and 
continuous. 

" The galeode, whose length is about an inch, 
has a-body of a livid y el bw Colour, and bent, in 
several places, with long, prickly hairs. It runs 
with prodigious swiftness, and thus more easily 
eludes d^tructien ; but it is the interest of man-* 
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kind to pursue it with avidity, as its bite is very 
dang^ous^ and its venom extFemely subtle. The 
|>art which is bitten swells in an instant, and oc- 
casions excessive pain, which is in^llibly fellow^ 
by death, if proper remedies be not immediately 
employed. Those which are most ef^ecHial are 
oil, as a topical application, together with cordials 
and sudor iftcs, taken internally.'' 

The same traveller informs us, that he pi^ured, 
in the canal of Rhodes, a «pecies of mura^na, 
which is<:ommonly called tlie sea-serpent, because 
it i^as iTDt only the form and quidc movements 
ofa serpent, but also the beautiful variety of colours 
which adorn that reptile*— The head of this fish is 
^Jon^ed, <x>mpressed c/r the sides, and dimi* 
nishing perceptibly in thickness to the rostrum^ 
which is almost pointed. The opening of the 
mouth is large ; the jaws are flattened throughout 
their length, and with respect to their form, thej 
may be properly compared to the bill ofa goose. 

The inside of the jaws is furnished with a formi* 
dable set of teeth, of unequal size and different 
form^ some being small and straight ; others long, 
moveable, aod bent towards the bottom of the 
mouth. All the inside of the upper jaw is' armed 
with these teeth, which grow larger towards the 
middle ; but the under jaw has none except on the 
edges. — At the extremity of the upper jaw are 
some short, broad, and fistulous appendages, which 
are supposed to be the organs ^f hearing. The 
eyes are small, and placed much nearer to the ex? 
tremity^f the upper jaw than to the angles of the 
pptouth ; they are covered by a bluish, transparent 
pellicle, and the pupil is surrounded with an orange* 
coloured ciccle. Tiie apertures of the nostrils are 
placed very ne^r the eyes^ and there is anothot 
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small orifice near the gills, which serves for the 
ejection of the water. 

The body of this muraena nearly resembles that 
of an eel ; but it is shorter and more compressed 
on the sides, and has neither pectoral nor ventral 
fins. An elevated fin runs along the back, sur- 
rounds the tail, and terminates beneath, near the 
anus: this fin is covered throughout its whole, 
extent by the skin of the body. 

The smooth and slippery skin of this fish is very 
diversified in its colours.' The rostrum is blackish 
a,t its extremity ; the head and upper part of the 
body are of a reddish brown, spotted with yellow; 
and the belly and sides, together with the lower 
part of the under jaw, are of a fawn colour, varie- 
gated with brown lines and spots. 

The stomach, which is remarkably capacious, 
is of a grey colour, and spotted at its orifice : the 
liver is long, and of a red hue, tinged with yellow; 
and the air-bladder is small, oval, and formed of a 
very thick membrane : its colour is yellow without, 
and white within.— The Greeks of the islands of 
the Archipelago call this creature smitutria, and 
affirm that it couples with the land serpent : this, 
however, is a vulgar error ; for, as the species of 
mursena is composed of males and females, they 
have no occasion to seek auxiliaries of that^natiire 
in a foreign element. 

In order to draw these fi^es from among the 
rocks, the fishermen use a species of very small 
fishes, called atbemos : they chew these raw, and 
when they have reduced them to a kind of paste^ 
they throw them into the sea; and the muraena, 
being attracted by the &mpi\ of this food, come 
immediately to the hook.— Their flesh is very 
white and delicate i buf the quantity of short an4 
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caropfaed bones with wbvQh it is filled;, lenders it 
^oublesome to be eaten. It is ass^rted^ bowevery 
ti)at ihe fishermen of ihe Levant have an art of 
causing these inconvenient bones to descend to iho 
tf^l, by squeezing the ix>dy of the fish between two 
sipall sticks^ and of taking them off with the skin. 

The fangri of the modern Gnoeks holds a middle 
jdace Jbetween the sea-bream and the silvery-eyed, 
red sparus^ and is sufHciently different from both to 
G|[His^itute a distinct race^ which probably owes its 
origin to fjhe diflSerence of climate. '* Gold and 
purple/' says M- Sonaini, " glitier on its scales j 
^t, like the fleetirig lustre of beauty, which the 
slightest derangen>ent. causes to vanish, this luxury 
(Qif colours is e^i^ced as soon as the fish is taken out 
of its natural element : nothing then remains but 
tji^ts without brilliancy, vestiges that cease to Matter 
tlie eye ; and if, in hope of preserving these re- 
ipains^ alr^tady so iad^, recourse be had to the 
fipmmon. method of plunging tl^^. animal into a^ 
spirituous liquor, it immediatelj^'^ changes colour^, 
aj»d Jbecomes entirely livid." 
: The head of the fangri is short, and remark* 
ajbly solid; and its form indicates great strengdi in 
ttiis part, as its strong jaws^ armed with sharp 
teeth, denote its voracity. TKe mouth is small; 
fh^ Ups arc fleshy, .thick, ^nd moveable; and 
on the fore part of each jaw are four long hook^4 
t^th, which stand apart from each other, and 
haye behind them, both above and helow, a num* 
h^f of small loose hooks, longer in the upper 
j^.^ than in the uinier one^ At the end of these 
are five other short teeth," broad at fiie base, 
apd terojinatlng in a point; and beyond them 
is a double row of teeth, in the shape of large tui- 
t^rclea, jyhich may be properly c^mjjared p:^ik^. 
grinders of quadrupeds. 
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The back axxi belly o*' the fangr^are convex, 
the skies flattened, and the extremity of the body 
is thick and slightly rounded. The fin, which ex- 
tends entirely along the back, consists of twenty- 
three rays, twelve of which are prickly; the 
pectoral fins are remarkably- long, terminated in 
a point, and formed of fifteen rays; the pinna 
ani has eleven rays; and the ventral fins have 
six rays, the first of which is terminated by a 
fine point, and the second is the largest of all. 
The scales are broad and thin, and adhere so closely 
to the fies\\, that it is very difficult to detaca 
them. 

We have already observed that the fangri is ex- 
tremely rich in colours.-^Its eyes are of a brilliant 
brown yellow, with some faint spots of white 
and. orange colour; and at the anterior angle of 
each eye is a large spot of shining gold; the head 
is of a reddish brown ; the operculae of the gills 
are of a fine grey, with reflexions of silver and 
gold ; and the upper part of the body is of a fine 
cherry colour, that grows paler on the under part, 
which is likewise covered with silvery scales, and 
has a bright red spot in the middle, which pro- 
duces a very handsome efiect. 

It is necessary, how-ever, to remark, that the 
difference of age produces some variation in the 
colours of these animals; for in proportion as 
they grow old, the tints become pale, and their 
brilliant reflections fade away. M. Sonniniob^ 
served one in the Levant, which had a very re- 
tnarl^able irregularity ; it had on the left side of the 
rostrum, a .large black spot, but had no trace of 
any or\ the right side. The skin of this individual 
\^As livid ; all its colours were tarnished, and it apf 
peared to be either very ol(} or sickly* 
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The hngci is a voracious and solitary fish, 
generally residing in the holes of the rocks.-^ 
It grows to a considerable size^ and has some- 
times been found to weigh upwards of fifty 
pounds* 



ANTiqiJITIES* 



THE remains of antiquity to be met with in 
thit part of the Turkisli, dominions we are now 
surveying, especially in Greece and some of the 
neighbouring islands, are almost innumerable ; 
but we shall endeavour to give a description of 
such as have chiefly engaged the attention of tra- 
vellers, beginning wilh those of Constantinople, 
the capital of the Ottoman empire. 

The Hippodrome, or Place for Horse-races, is 
a famouf; square in that city, now called Aiineidan 
by the Turks, which is almost a translation of its 
ancient name. At in tlieir language signifying a 
Horse, and Mtidan a Place *. It is still of the 
same dimensions as it was formerly, viz. about 
four hundred and fifty paces in length, and a hun- 

• According to M. Toornefort, this place is put almost 
to the same uses it was originally; for on Fridays, when 
the service at the mosques is over, the Turkish youth, 
weU dressed and mounted, assemble together to exercise 
themselves in feats of horsemanship. They divide them-. 
selves into two c.ompanics ; and on a signal g'iyen, one 
stacts from each end, riding fulUspeed with a long kind of 
dart in his hand. Each throws his dart at his adversary, 
and the other endeavours to avoid it ; in which consists 
the excellency of the performance. Their horses are 
vary swift, and the riders manage tl\cn^ wUb surprising 
address and dexterity. 
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dred in breadBi ; but of ail its fine ornaments, 
4h€re are now only two remaining. The first is 
en obelisk of granite or Thebaic marble, of a 
single piece, about fifty feet high, terminating in 
a point, and charged with hieroglyphics, now un* 
intelligible ; a proof, however, of its being very 
ancient, and wrought in Egypt. 

This obelisk stands upon four little brazen pil- 
lars, upon a pedestal eight or ten feet high, on 
which are two inscriptions, the one in Greek, 
the other in Latin, importing tljat the emperor 
Theodosius caused it to be set up again, aller 
it had lain upon the ground a considerable time ; that 
the engineer who undertook this task was named 
Produs, and that he completed it in two and thirty 
days. £ach side of the pedestal is likewise adorn- 
ed with curious bass-reliefs, one of which, on th« 
north, represents the workmen and machines where- 
by the obelisk was raised, and also the obelisk itself, 
both upright and lying upon the ground. Another 
range of sculptures below, represents the Hippo- 
drome as it was formerly, wiln two obelisks, two 
men on horseback, and several people on foot. On 
the south side of the pedestal are carved four cha* 
riots, two of which are drawn by a pair, and the 
otliers by four horses, with each of them a driver ; 
and on the. same side are twenty or thirty figures 
clothed in gown>, with others in a fighting pos* 
ture, armed with bucklers. On the east side is 
represented a promiscuous company of men and 
women, dancing, and playing upon musical instru- 
ments of several kinds ; and higher up are two 
ranges, whereof little appears but ihe heads, 
which were probably intended for the ^ipectators. 
The west side is adorned with figures in a suppliant 
posture, offering various pr^ents to the eppe- 
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ror Theodosius, who is seated on a throne, with 
his two sons, Honorius and Arcadius, and at- 
tended by his nobles. This obelisk bud formerly 
on the top of it a brazen pine-apple, which vias 
thrown down by an earthquake, as we ar^ in- 
formed by Nicetas, in his lite of St. Ignatius, pa- 
triarch of Constantinople. 

At the opposite end of the Hippodrome is ano- 
tlier obelisk, consisting of several pieces of white 
marble, and raised upon a pedestal of the same ; 
but when Sir George Wheler saw it, in J 675, 
the top of it was broken off, and the rest seemed 
ready to fall. M. Tournefort, who was at Con- 
stantinople in 1700, gives the same account of 
this obelisk, and adds, that it was formerly co* 
vered with plates of brass, which he supposes were 
adorned with bass-reliefs and other ornaments, 
an inscription on its base representing it as a very 
wonderful work, and made still more beautiful by 
the emperor Constantine, the son of Romanus. 

Between the two obelisks we have been de- 
scribing, stood a pillar of brass, about fifteen feet 
high, representing three serpents twisted spirally 
round each other like a roll of tobacco, the wreaths 
diminishing gradually from the base to ihe top, 
where the heads of the serpents parted different 
ways, bending outwards in a triangular form. In 
the year 1700 the pillar was thrown down, and 
the heads broken off and carried away ; and some 
years afterwards the pillar itself was removed, 
but what is become of it, we are not able to say. — 
The history of this column is very uncertain ; but 
there is great reason to suppose, with M, Tourne- 
fort, that it was brought orjginally front Delphos, 
where it served to support the famous golden tripod 
<>f Apollo. Sir George Wheeler conjectures,, tjja^ 
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it was anciently placed on the top of the obelisk 
last described. 

In the great street leading to Adrianople, stands 
the fiumt Column, as it is now Called, being so 
black and scorched by the frequent fires that have 
^ happened near it, that one can scarcely discover 
what it is made of : upon a narrow inspection, 
however, it appears to be composed of several 
pieces of porphyry, the joints of which are bound 
about with rings of brass. It is raised upon a 
square marble pedestal, every way four yards 
broad, and six yards high ; and towards the top 
of it there is a Greek inscription, implying, that 
this admirable piece of workmanship, being ruin- 
ed by time, was erected anew by the emperor 
Manuel Comnenus, who reigned in the twelfth 
century. 

This pillar is supposed to have been brought 
from Rome by Constantine the Great, who caused 
a beautiful brazen statue of Apollo to be placed 
upon it,, and called by his own name; Which sta- 
tue, according to history, was either struck down 
by lightning, or blown off and demolished, seve- 
ral persons being dashed to pieces by its fall. In 
feet, the column, though very ancient, has not 
suffered so much by the ravages of time, as by 
fires, storms, and earthquakes. 

In a part of the city, lying south from the Hip- 
podrome, formerly stood the Historical Pillar, so 
called, because it was entirely covered with bass- 
reliefs, representing the victories of the emperor 
Arcadius. The conquerrf towns were denoted 
by figures of women, whose heads were crown- 
ed with towers ; arid amongst -them the emperor 
appeared sitting in a kind of elbow-chair, witfi 
two aogds over his head, supporting the labarum 
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or standard of the Christian emperors. Th« sc{if]>« 
tures were much better than most performances oi 
the same date ; that i^, in ihe declens^n of the Ro- 
man empire. The horses in particular were finely 
executed; and the artist had taken great pains 
to make the figures appear of an equal bigness 
to the eye at ail the distances^ those near the top 
seeming just as large as those at the bottom. 
This column was of plain white marble, hut 
blackened and disfigured by fires., as well ais the 
former. It was a hundred and forty -seven feet 
high, and had a flight of winding stairs within it, 
but so much broken and decayed, that they w^ere 
entirely useless. 

In a private court-yard about halfway betwe«i 
the Hippodrome and Adrianople gate, i» a pillar 
erected to the emperor Marcian by Tatianus, as 
apt>ears from an inscription on the pedestal, who 
was undoubtedly the same that assured Marcian, 
when he was only a private soldier, that he should 
live to be advanced to the imperial throne; and 
the event having verified the prediction, he made 
Tatianus governor of Constantinople. This co« 
luron is of granite, and has an urn of white mar- 
ble on the top or it> wherein Marcian's heart 
was .probably deposited ; and it is supposed a 
statue of that emperor wa& placed upon (bo 
urn, as the above-mentioned inscription seems 
to intimate. 

The Castle of Seven Towers forms one of the 
angles of Constantinople, and is the first building 
on the land side which catches they eye, in ap« 
pcoaching by the Propontis or White Sea. It was 
anciently one of the city gates, and had only four 
. turrets ; but Mahomet 11. becoming naaster qi 
the place, added three new ones, oonirerled it 
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into a castle, and made it a depot for the treasures 
of. the empire. At present, however, it is only 
i^sed as a s ate prison, where the grand signior 
confines such of his officers as happen to incur hU 
displeasure. 

Chishull observes, that the remains of the gate 
are still truly admirable, though su6rered to be al- 
most concealed by a dead wall, and the shade of 
some neigJibouring trees. It is a regular arch of 
lyhite marble, supported by two beautiful pillars, 
adorned with sculptures oi military achievements, 
JU^d flanked wiih twelve tablets of carved work, 
j^presenting several poetical stories. Among the 
# rest are those of Hercules and the Nemean-lion ; 
Luna and Endymion ; a winged Pegasus managed 
ty the muses ; a portraiture of the combat of whirl- 
bats, JMid a fine imperial figure. M. Thevenot 
tells us, that several persons of note have beeu 
^irangled within the walls of this castle, 
. About six miles from the Turkish capital are 
^me famous aqueducts, built by Valentinian, and 
^terwards repaired by Solyman the Magnificent* 
The most remarkable of these forms three lofty 
fabrics, that are built over as many valleys be*- 
tween the hills,, in order to carry the water from 
one hill to another, till it . reaches the city.. As 
these valleys are extremely deep, and as no arch 
'could raise, a structure to the proper height, one 
bridge is erected upon anotlier, arch over arch, 
till the top of Uie bridge is on a level with the 
mountain from which the water flows.— On this 
upper bridge is a canal to convey the stream, and 
9n each side is a colonnade for the convenienee of 
fcot passengers. . 

These aqueducts, which supply Constantinople 
with water, oftien serve as a boundary to tlie ex- 
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cursions of the Turks; fcutvit is neither to admire 
the architecture, nor to judge of- the salubrity of 
the waters, that they go thither in crowds. But 
they usually carry refreshments with them, and take* 
their feast in some ruined kiosks, which the em- 
perors built at the same time with the edifices, that 
were designed to collect the rain-water, and con- 
vey it to the metropolis. 

« The antiquities^ of Athens are still so numerous, 
notwithstanding the raxtiges that time and barha- 
rasm have made among them, that they exceed 
those of any city in the world, Rome only except- 
ed. That which claims our first attention is an an- 
cient temple of Minerva (now a Turkish mosque) 
which is all built of white marble, and is^ perhaps, 
.the most beautiful piece of antiquity now in bdng. 
It is about two hundred and eighteen feet in 
length, and ninety-eight in breadth ; and has oa 
every side an ascent of five steps, that seem c<m-* 
U-ived as a basis to the portico, which is support- 
ed by channelled pillars of the Doric order, run-* 
ning all round the temple. These pillars are forty- 
six in number, two and forty feet high, and seven- 
teen feet and a half in circumference. The fr<»it 
«aid frize round about the temple were charged 
vvith historical figures of admirable workmansbrp, 
many of which were standing about a hundred^ 
years ago. — The back front was adorned with 
figures representing the contest between Neptune 
and Minerva, about naming -the cky of Athens; 
but they are all fallen down. The architrave was 
also charged with bass-relrefs, cut in squares at 
several distances, which represented the wars of 
the Athenians, particularly their victory at Mara- 
thon, and that over the Gauls in Mysia. 

Within the portico we see a rang6 of scdpturev 
■whidi are undoubtedly coeval with the temple it* 
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self, and of excellent workmanship, representing 
satcrifices, processions, and other ceremonies of the 
heathen worship. This, like other Pagan tem- 
ples, was almost entirely dark within, having no 
other light but what came in at the doors $ but 
there is now a window at the east end of it, which 
was made by the Greek Christians when they 
were in possession of it, and used it for divine ser- 
vice. Towards the bottom of this window are 
several stones, which admit through them a yel- 
lowish light, and have been said to shine in the 
dark, but are in reality only a kind of transparent 
marble *. 

As to the founders of this beautiful temple, the 
body of it was built by Pericles, to which At- 
talus added the magnificent portico : but the em- 
peror Adrian most probably repaired it, and adorns 
ed it with the figures on each front ; for the white- 
ness of the marble, and that emperor's statue 
among the figures, plainly show those sculptures 
to be of a later date than the temple itself. 

Not far north from the temple of Minerva 
stands that of Erectheus, which is a sort of double 
Building, as Pausanias describes it, through the 
lesser part whereof we enter into the larger. The 
roof of the large building is supported by chan- 
nelled Ionic pillars, but the capitals seem to be a 
mixture of the Doric and Ion% orders.— 'On the 

* This is the sort of marble, as Sir George ^Wheeler ob- 
serves, which Pliny calls Phengitcs; and the temple of 
Fortune, built by Nero, was of this stone, which by its 
transparency supplied the want of windows, so that the 
inside received light enough, even when the doors were 
shut. It was anciently found in Cappadocia, but it is 
far from being peculiar to that country, very beautiful 
pieces of it having been found in France, Germany, 
;ind some parts of Enigland. 
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south Side of Minerva's temple are some ancient 
ruins, with some statues of women in the fra4Hr, 
which Dr. Spon imagined to be the Graces. They 
are clothed, indeed, contrary to the ustred maHi»^ 
of representing those deities*; but that the Gfanes 
were not always represented naked, appest s.tTom 
Pausanias, who has described their statues and 
temple. 

Descending from the AcropoKs, or castle, in 
tvhidi are the antiquities already mentioned/ wfe 
come to the remains of the theatre of Bacchus, 
the ancient seats of which are ruined; bat their 
situation and distance from each other, may sttH 
be discerned. Ihe front towards the sea. has 
best escaped tlic injuries of time ; for there att 
three rows of arches remaining, one abo^ anoi- 
ther ; but tlie semicircular area belmv the seats 
and the scene, (or that part of the the^itreasjiigned, 
l<)r the actors) are almost filled with the ruins of 
the rest of the building. The whole structureAva« 
of white marble, and anciently adorned with the 
statues of Menander, Euripides, Sophoctles, and 
^schykis, their most celebrated dramatic wri^ 
lers.— At a little distance from the theatre, ^t 
foundations of some arches are to be seen, sup- 
posed to be the remains o*' the portico of EumeBe!;^ 
where the actors learnt their plays by heart, and 
the citizens Hised frequently to walk for the sake of 
the air and conversation *. 

In the side of the rock whereon th** castle stands, 
is a little charch> or rather grotto, the front ot* 

♦ Frem their diipudiig^as they walked under the |>or* 
ticos of the Lyceum at Athens, the disciples of Aristotle 
were called Peripateticks; and from Zeno's teach i n f^ ' 
under a "poriico or piazra, uhich the Greeks call Stoa, 
his followers obuincd the name of Stoics. 
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^hich is adorned with three marble pilasters of 
the Corinthian order, sustaining an architrave of 
ibe satne, with a mutilated figure on the top of it, 
;ind several Greek inscriptions, from whence it is 
supposed to l^ave belonged to a gymnasium, or to 
hare been a monument erected in honour of such 
as had been victors in the gymnastic exercises, 
"which were wrestling, running, throwing the quoit^ 
and several others, contributing either to the pre- 
servation of health, the defence of the body, oir 
mirth and recreation. 

To tjje south-east of the castle are? yet standing 
fevenleen beautiful columns of the Corinthian or- 
der, called Adrian^s pillars, as supposed to be the 
remains of that emperor\s palace, which was 
probably the greatest ornament of Athens when 
the structure was entire. They are of admira- 
^We white marble^ above fifty feet high, includ* 
jng the capitals and bases, and about eighteen feet 
in circumterence. It appears, however, from a 
view of the place, that there were originally six 
rows of them, twenty in each row, which sup|- 
portcd a portico of surprising beauty and naagni- 
ficence, inclosed within a cloister, wherein were 
sereral little rooms, whose cielings were of ala- 
baster gx1t,land the whole adorned with fine statues 
and paintings.— Pausanias likewise mentions an 
expcUent library collected by Adrian, and a gym- 
nasium bearing his name, of which no vestiges can 
}K>w be seen ; but there are some remains of an 
aquefiuct begun by that emperor, and finished by 
Antoninus Pius, as appears from an inscription on 
an architrave supported by two Ionic pillars^. 

* Aqueducts were not common at Athens before the 
lime pi* tiiy RoKjar^s, the want of them being suppUcd by 
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At a short distance stands the temple of The** 
sens, another noble motmment of antiquity \«^ichi 
as to its matter, form, and order of architecture* 
exactly resembles that of Minerva. With respect 
to the workmanship, it may be deemed a master- 
piece ; nor is it easy to be paralleled, imidi lesi 
exceeded, by any other structure. Within the 
portico, at the west end, is a bass-relief, represent- 
I4ig the batt^ of the Centaurs ; and at the east end 
^^e seems to be a continuation of that history ; 
there are likewise several figuresof women, which 
Mr. Vernon supposes to be Pirithous's bride, and 
the other ladies who attended at the wedding. On 
the outside of the portico, in the spaces between 
the triglyphs, are represented several feats of The- 
seus, in wrestling, where all the locks and postures 
of that art, in, which he excelled, are acUniraHy 
well expressed. He is also exhibited as encoun- 
tering bulls, bears, and odier animals : bat time 
has greatly injured many of these figures, the 
temple having been built soon after the battle of 
Marathon, when the Athenians, under the coinduct 
of the brave Miltiadas, gained a most signal vic- 
twy over the Persian army, about five hundred 
years before the birth of our Saviour. 

The tower of Andronicus, or Temple of Om 
Eight Winds, is yet standing at Athens, and is 
^orth a traveller's observation. It is an optago- 
nal structure, on each side of which is a ^ir>ged 
figure, r^rescnting one of the winds, with the name 
written over it in Greek capitals ; and underiieath 

wells, some of which were dug by private petson.% and 
others at the public expence. At present the town is well 
furnished with water, brought by subterraneous aqueducts 
from the rivers Ilissus and Eridanus, and conve'yfd to 
ihany private houses, as well as to cotamon fquntaiiis. 
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these figures, only separated from them by a frize, 
are &o many sun-dials, accommodated to the differ- 
ent tides of the tower. The roof of the building 
ccmsxsts of little planks of marble, broad at bottom^ 
but mt^mg in a point at top, so as to form a 
kind of pyramid of more than thirty sides ; on the 
summit of which (here was formerly a brazen 
Trit<m, with a switch in his hand, pointing to 
the quarter whence the wind came ; but this 
^¥eather-cock is long since destroyed. The 
iigures are of excellent workmanship, each ex- 
pressing tlie nature of the wind it is intended to 
rqjresent. . 

Inr the south-west part of Athens stands a beau** 
tiful little structure, commonly called the Lan*- 
tem of Demosthenes, on account of a tradition, 
that the orator shut himself up there, in order to 
pursue his studies without interruption, having 
" first cut off one half of his beard, the more effec» 
tually to restrain himself from appearing in public : 
)Htt the real design of this piece of antiquity will 
best appear by considering its form and ornaments. 

It is a round edifice cf white marble, only six 
feet in diameter within, and shaped so much likfi a 
lantern, that it is no wonder it has obtained that 
pame. The roof is sppported by six fluted columns 
of the Corinthian order, nine feet and a half high ; 
«nd the fnterniedtate space is taken up with pan- 
nels of marble, pf one stone from the top to the 
bottom. The frize above the columns consists 
of one circular stone» and another entire stone 
forms the roof or cupola, which is carved so as 
to resemble scaks lying one over another, and 
crowned with a sort of stem, like the^socket of a 
candlestick, or rather (a§ Mr. Vernon represents it) 
like a plutue o£ feathers. 
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" On the frizc are beaulifutly represented in re- 
lievo, several of the labours and exploits of ' Her- 
cules, as IS judged from some of the figures beinor 
clothed with lion's skins. There is also an in- 
scriptioaon the frize, which gives some reason Ui 
conjecture, that this fabric was a temple dedicated 
to Hercules, by those who had been victors in the 
public games. Be this as ft* will, it is evidently 
of great antiquity, and appears to have been built 
above three hundred and thirty years before the 
Christian era. 

Some remains of the Odeum, or Music-theatre, 
built by Pericles, are still to be seen, beini^ tlie 
foundations of a semicircular structure, about a 
hundred and forty paces in diameter. Within the 
area u a square elevation, five or six feet high» 
with steps to the top of it ; and on each side are 
several stone-benches, supposed to have been 
intended for the musicians. From these seats 
however. Sir George Wheler seems rather to think 
this wa9 the place where the senate or court of the 
Areopagus used to assemble, which was so famous 
for its antiquity, and th^ justice and impartiality 
of its decrees. 

The time of the institution of this tribunal is not . 
known, some referring it to Solon, and others carry- 
ing it as high as Cecrops; nor are authors agreed as 
to the reason of its name, pr the number of person! 
of vvhich it was composed. Its reputation was cer- 
tainly very great, not only in Greece, but among 
foreign states, and even among the Romans them- 
selves, who often submitted their most diflkult 
causes to its decision. This assembly sat in the 
open air, as was anciently the.custotn in all courts 
of judicature that liad cognizance of murder; 
partly because ii was unlaii^ul for the accuser and 
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crimhibl^in such cases to be under the same roof; 
aad partly thai the judges^ whose person;; were 
reckc^ed sacred, raigfit not be polhiled hy Gon« 
v6»sing with malefactors. They also heard and 
delermirted tause^j m the night-time, that they 
m^hf'beftlTe less diverted from their attention to 
the .bdsiiibss in^ hand ; and all pleadings before 
them were to be simple, without exordium, oi; 
digressibni ' 

-There are several other noble monuments of, 
antiquity to be seen at Athens, particularly the 
rettiains of a Stadiuai built by Lycurgus, and ca- 
largeid by Herodes Atticus ; which was of such a 
stupendous size, according to Pausanias, that 
it looked like a mounluiin of white marble. Very 
little of the. stone- work is at present remaining^ 
but its form and dimensions may yet be dis^ 
cemed. 

^' The remains of the temple of Jupiter Olympus 
consists of large fluted columns of the Cprin^ai^ 
order, with a few massive marbles beneath, which) 
many revolving ages have gradually consu^aed^ 
and rediiced intc^ a very narrow compass. *' These 
columns,'* says Dr. Chandler, *' are of very extra*^ 
ordinary dimensions, being about six feet in dia-> 
meter, and near sixty in height. Seventeen were 
standing in 1676; but a few years before our 
arrival, one was overturned with much difficultVji 
and applied to the building a new inasque m 
tlie bazar or market place. It was an angular 
column, and of consequence in determining the 
dimensions of the fabric. We therefore regretted 
that the fell of this mighty^ masjj had not been post-. 
pbned until we came; as it would have afforded 
an opportunity of Ittspeoting and measuring some 
member* which we found too lofty to be at*- 
tempted. oi,. zed .y Google 
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'* On a piece of the architrave, supported by a 
couple of columns, are two parallel walls of mo* 
dem masonry, arched abput the middle, and agata 
near the top. It is said to have been the habitation 
of a hermit; but of whatever building it has been 
part, and tor whatever purpose designed, it must 
have been erected thus high in air, while the im- 
mense ruin of this huge structure was yet scarcely 
diminished, and the heap inclined, so as to render 
ft accessible. 

'* It was remarked, that two stones of a step 
rn the front had coalesced at the extremity, so 
that no juncture could be perceived ; and the like 
was also discovered iii a step of the parthenon:. 
a circumstance which may be attributed to a con- 
cretory iluid which pervades the marble in the 
quarfy. 

*' Besides the more stable antiquities, many de- 
tached pieces are found in the town, by the ioxxn* 
tains, in the streets, the walls, the houses, and the 
churches. Among the most remarkable are a 
marble chair, which probably belonged to the 
gymnasium ; a sun-dial at the cathedral, inscribed 
with the name of the maker ; and a curious vessel 
of msftrble, now used as a cistern, but supposed to 
have formerly served as a public standard or 
measure. 

*' A custom has prevailed of fixing over the 
doors and gateways, carved stones, most of which 
represent the funeral supper. In the courts of the 
bouses lie many round pillars, once placed on the 
graves of the Athenians ; and a great number are 
stUl to be seen applied to the same use in the 
Turkish burying-ground before the acropolis. 
Th<*se generally have c6ncise iiiscriptions, con- 
tswfling the name of the defuncl, and ofihe to'wa 
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and tribe to which he belonged j but some of 
them dte adorned with scufpture, and have an epi- 
taph in verse. — Here also are a few mutilated 
Hcrmae, or brazen busts on long cjuadrangular 
bases. These were, at first, made to represent only 
Hermes, or Mercury, and were designed as guar- 
dians of the Athenian sepulchres ; but, after some 
titae, the houses, streets, and porticos were 
adorned with them, and rendered venerable by a 
multitude of portraits of illustrious characters, 
heroes, gods, &c," 

At Corinth, and about the neighbouring Isth- 
inus, so famous for the solemn games there cele- 
brated by the ancients *, some remains of anti- 
quity are yet to be discovered, but none so entire 
as those we have been describing. Sir George 
Wheeler takes notice of very few in Corinth it- 
self, and the chief of those are only ten or eleven 
pillars standing upright, which, from their situa- 
ation, he judged to have supported the portico 
of some temple. They are of the Doric order, 
fluted, and of a common hard stone ; but their 
proportion seems to vary considerably from the 
rules of the ancients, their circumfereilce being 
eighteen feet, and their height not mudi a|)ove 
twenty. On the north side of the raarket-pface 
there is also a heap of ruins of brick-work, sup- 

• The Isthmian games, in honour of Neptune, were 
solemnized every fifth year with incredible magnifi- 
cence, and drew together a prodigious concourse of spec- 
tators from all parts of Greece. The victors were at 
:6rst rewarded with garlands of pine-leaves, but after-, 
wards with a wreath of parsley, which was also the re^ 
ward of the Neme^n conquerors; whereby the Institutors 
of those games undoubtedly intended to intimate, that' 
lionour shoqld be the only xiu>tiv£ of great actions aa4 
Widertakings. 
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posed to be either part df a temple, oi of a Roman 
DaAh.— At mount Oneius, on the Isthmua, are to 
be seen the ruins of the town, of the Isthmtan 
theatre, and of several stately temples and other 
edifices mentioned by Pausanias; and in maaj 
places may be discerned the foundations of the 
walls built by the Lacedemonians from one sea to 
tjie other, to prevent the incursions of their ene- 
mies. They were repaired by the Venetians whezi 
they were in possession of the Morea, birt hare 
been since destroyed. 

• III the island of Ddos, wWdi was &nie<l 
^miong the ancients for being' the birlh-plaice of 
Apollo and Diana* was a magnificent temple de- 
dicated -to Apollo, which is now a vast heap of 
nitns, lying in such a confused matiner, that it h 
impossible to determine so much as the fona d 
that structure. 

Amongst these ruins are tlie remains of a Colof- 
ial statue of Apollo, which has lofJt its head, aimi;, 
and feet I and the rest of it is broken into two 
pieces, the one consisting of the belly and thighs, 
the other of the back and shouFders. The oack 
k two yards broad, and the other parts prop<ktiofi- 
ablyJargej so that it was probably placed on the 
frontispiece of the tempJe, and appeared jio bigger 
than the life, from whence one may judge of the 
height of thai edifice. This statue appears to faajre 
been an admirable piece of sculpture, the ringlet* 
«f hair falling down the shoulders being particift« 
'fcurly bcatttiful. A large piece of marbhs, liftmo 
feet and a half long, ten feet nine inclics broad, 
and two feet three inches thick, is to be seen amoi^ 
the ruins, which was undrmbtedly the plinth of th*« 
gif^antic statue, an insaription upon H, thowtng 
that it was deiicaled to Apollo by tb«.|)«eplt m 
Vaxos. r- T 
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At a small distence from this statue % <yeorge 
Wheeler found half the body xif a wonan, llie dra« 

|)ery iwihereof wa« carved so well, that it seemed 
to be the work of no Jess a master than the former. 

. Justbj tins be saw the body and fore part of a 
Centaur> oa •which the sculptor bad so well 4is« 
|)layed his -MIU that lifeaiid vigour appeared in 
every vein and muscle. The bead and neck of 
a horse, part of the figure of a woman, and several 
fragnsents cf 4ions, are also found in these nc^e 
xulns, which in general consist of huge pieces of 
broken columns, ardiitraves> bases, capitals; &c. 
all mingled together in the utmost disorder and 
confusion. 

At a small distance from the ruins of this ten** 
pie Ue those of a portico, which, fiom an inscrip- 
tion, appears to have been erected by Philip, kinjg 
of Macedon, and consists of columns- and ardit- 
traves truly -imignificent. These architraves have 
escaped bveakiug and carrying away, being iti- 
x^hased into the top$ of the columns, which are 
angular towards the base, and channelled upwards^ 
composed of several\pieues, and of the Corinthiam 
order. Each ^chitrave is one foot eight inches 
deep, ten feet in length, ai^ ttvo and a half ia 
ihiekness, and the largest diameter of the columns 
is two feet fxmr inches. ' 

About three hundred paces from this portico, 
are some remains of a beautiful marble theatre^ 
«vhose)ctfCumference is five hundred ^t, and' its 
diameter, including the steps, two huadred and 
(thy. Just before ti)e <^ning of the theattre are 
eidit or aine vaults in a cow, separated from eaoh 
ether by a wall, in which there is a little arch, 
serving for *4»6sage from one to jsnotheri Dr. 
^fiii/iixttpoed tiuna to have bten a kvad vf-cis^ 
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terns or reservoirs ofwmler, but theyweremore 
probably intended to keep Jions and olher wikl 
beasts in, which used to be baitedJn the theatres 
of the ancients. These cellars were not arched 
over» but covered with huge pieces of marble cut 
like beams, with proper openings to let in the 
light, and to bring. the animals in and out. 

Near tlie foot of mount Cynthus, .which runs 
almost across the island, are nine pillars of marble 
disposed in a circle, three standing upright, and 
six fallen to the ground. This edifice had a mo- 
saic pavement, and underneath these columns 
most beautiful vaults have been discovered. 
, Mount Cyntlius is steep and craggy, consisting 
of little else but a kind of greyish marble ; and Sir 
Qeorge Wheeler imagines, that the way up the 
mountain (which is deep, broad, and winding^)' 
was originally a quarry from whence the niarme 
was dug, as it resembled many qmurries he afler-^ 
wards saw in Attica. On the top of the hill are 
lo be seen the foundations of a citadel which com- 
manded the whole island ; and all the way up, on 
each side of the road, it appears to have been 
formerly adorned with temples, porticos, or .other 
structures, as the foundations of walls, and a vast 
Qumber of columns, pedestals, architraves, and 
Either fragments of excellent marble, sufficiently 
4emonstrate, 

In another part of the island, not fkr frodi the 
sea, there are still standing six or seven pillars of 
granite, which the people of the neighbouring 
islands call the School, from a tradition that there 
was anciently a Gymnasium in that place. Be- 
tween twenty and thirty columns are lying upon 
the ground near those wi)ich are stafding, most of 
them nine or ten £^t high, but of d^rent diame* 
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lers, and seem to have ^ported a square struc- 
ture.; but whether it was a gymnasium cannot 
now be easily ascertained. 

About a hundred paces from this stmcture is an 
oval bason, almost three hundred feet long and 
two hundred broad, lined round with a wail as high 
as its banks, which is faced with a thick cement, pro- 
per to contain water. Tliis is thought ■ to have 
ixien a naumachia, or place for naval exercises ; 
for though we have not the positive testimony 
of ancient authors, that sea-fights were repre-^ 
sented at Delos, the bason seems evidently intend- 
ed for that purpose. This bason is now half filled 
Mp with earth, and the rain-water settled in it is 
briny and almost bitter ; which seem to argue that 
the cavity was formerly filled with sea-water, 
the salt and slime of which still remain in great 
quantities. 

■ On a little eminence near this bason lie the 
ruins of some stately temple, if we may judge 
from the number of marble columns, half fluted 
an4, half pannelled, about two and twenty inches 
m diameter ; and more especially from the frag- 
ment of an altar found amongst them, adorned 
Yfiih festoons, bunches of grapes, and heads of 
Qxen. Thp upper part of this altar is somewhat 
boUow, prqper for the burning of incense; and 
\>y thi!» cavity we may distinguish altars from the' 
pedestals of statues. These altars are frequent in 
Peios, and in the adjacent island of *Rhenia ^. 



? In Rhenia (which is also called the Greater DeloO 
M. Tohrnefort says, he counted above a hundred aria 

ylindfical, t 
Feet in diam 
ranu or oxo 
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Cs^enty" altars J most of which were cylindrical, three 
feet six inches high, and near three feet in diameter, 
adoFn9<l^ithfestppiis,|^nd the he^ds of rams or oxon« 
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Tke remains of another noble- structure are to 
be seen at the end o£ the bason which ^Lces^ the 
temple of Apollo. A vast number of pillars ap- 
pear to hav« formed a square as broad as the lesser 
diameter of the bason ; and perhaps sustained a 
portico buik by Dionysius Eut) ches, an architrave 
and altar with that prince's name being found very 
Bear these ruins. Some of the columns are yet 
standing, but most of them are overthrown and 
broken to pieces. There are plain ones of twenty- 
inches diameter, and others of eighteen cut in 
pannels^ both intermixed with Huge pillars of 
granite, with which mount Cynthus aboands.— ^ 
From this portico to the Little Port of Delos 
the ground is covered with fragments of marble 
cohimns, altars, &c. which have such an m^ 
pearance of magnificence, thsrt. Ihey are probably^ 
the ruins of Latona's temple. 

Among the magnificent ruins of Carthea, on the 
island of Ceos *, is an ancient temple, the colurans^ 
of which have their shafts half plain and half flirted. 
From this temple there is a descentto the sea- 
shore by a noble marble stair-case; and at the bot- 
tom is a fine though mutilated statue) supposed to 
have been that . of the goddess Nemesis. — In this 
island, also, are some remains of a road paved with 
flat stones, which extends about three miles in 
length, and is supposed to have bfcen made when 
Greece was in its most flourishing state. 

Near Mount Haemus, or the Great Balcan) 
which borders on Romania, is a gate, said to have 
been erected by the emperor Trajan, in comme- 
moration of his marching an army through the 
country, and opening a road through places before 

'" ■- #NowZia. ' "^ 
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impervious. This stately monument consists of 
two stone pillars, with an arch oVer thero> fppre- 
renting a large open gate, but it is now in' a very 
ruinous condition. 

The ruins of Gortyna cover a vast extent of 
ground, and enable travellers to form seine idea 
pf its ma^niiicenoe, thou^ such of its monument 
as still subsist, are not of the highest antiquity. 
One of the most remarl^able is a gate, built' with 
Jarge bricks, and formerly covered with free-stone. 
This edifice is of a considerable tliickness, and 
presents a very extensive front ; but it cannot be 
supposed more ancient than the walls of Gortyna, 
which were rebuilt by order of Ftolemy Philopa- 
tor. — Beyond this gate is a large open, spape, in 
form of a parallelogram, and bordered on each 
side with a double row of marble pedestals, which 
seem to have formed part of the portico of a 
temple. H^re also are several columns of mar- 
ble and granite, buried up to the middle of tlieir 
shafts, with their capitals lying on the ground. 
Near the extremity of these ruins, is a considera- 
i>le portion of an ancient cathedral, supposed to 
have been founded by Titus, the disciple of St. 
Paul. 

Among the ruins on the coast of Argentiera, 
are two large and beautiful tombs, with the open- 
ing of a subterraneous cave, in form of a well : 
here, also, are some fragments of ancient build* 
ings, and passages of subterraneous galleries, in 
which it would he gratifying to descend and dig, 
if that were practicable without giving umbrage 
,to a government, which has no idea of the import- 
ance of historic monuments. M. Sonnini ob- 
serves, tliat he was shown a place of sepulture on 
this coast, whence some enterprisuig people had 
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carried off medals, lamps^ eartheo VMsafh, JUkW 
kbls, and a slatue of silver. 

The temple of Jupiter i^t £gtna» was of the 
Doric order, and had six columns in fronL Twen^ 
^ty-one of the exterior columns are yet Rtand- 
ing, with (wo ib front of the pronaos and of the 
posticum, and Ave of those which formed the 
ranges of the cell. The stone is of a light brownisii 
colour, eaten in many places, and indicating a 
Tery great age. Some of the columns have been 
, bored to their centre, and the entablature, ex- 
ceptbg the arclutrave, is fallen. This ruin Dr. 
Chandler considers as scarcely to be paralleled in 
its claim to remote antiquity : and its lonely situ- 
ation, at a di'itance from the sea, has preserved it 
from total demolition, amidst 'all the changes that 
have taken place in the adjacent countries. 

Near the shore is a barrow, raised, according 
to tradition, in memory of Phocus, the son of 
.^lacus, who was killed by his brother Pellus. 
.This barrow was preserved entire and unaltered 
to the time of Pausanias, and in a coimtry depd- 
pulated and neglected, it may still endure £br 
many ages. 



9UILDING8. 



THOUGH the Turks affect nothing grand ip 
the structure of their private houses, yet their 
mosques or temples, and other public buildings, 
are extremely magnificent. The royal mosques^ 
in particular, are very beautiful and stately edi- 
fices, an<l are usually the first that engage the at- 
4ei>Uon of a stranger after h^ arrival aV Constach 
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tinople. These buildings apipear t^ onich mor« 
advantage than xnaoy of our finesi churches^ 
which (in Londbn especiaJlj) are often sa closely 
surrounded with houses and tradesmen's shopsj, 
ttiat there is uq rooai to view* (hem ai a propec 
4istance ; whereas the mosques of Cockstontinoplo 
fitand sit!^Ie> within spacious kcbsures, •pkmted 
with trees and adorned with fountains. Tba 
domes are well executed in most pafts of Turkey, 
especially those of the mosques, which are of an 
exact proportion, and accompanied with smaller 
cupolas, which set. them off to the eye, and giv« 
them a noble and majestic appearance. The 
slender steeples or pillars called minarets, which 
are somewl^t Uke the Monument in London, tef^ 
minatlng in small spires with gilded crescents on 
the top of them, are al&o a great ornament to 
the mosques, as well as to the cities, many of 
(hem being of a noble beighl and l)oid workman^ 
ship. ' 

The principal of tie royal mosques is that of 
St. Sopliia,. which is advantageously situated OA 
an eminence in one of the best and finest parts 
of Constantinople. It was formerly a Christian 
church, having been built in the sixth century by 
the emperor Justin, and afterwards enlarged and 
beautified by Justinian ; and though the Turks 
have now conTcrted it into a mosque, it still res. 
tains its ancient name. The length of this edi- 
fice is a hundred and foui?teen paces, and its 
breadth eighty, Imving in the front a portico thirty- 
5ix feet wide, supported by marble columns, which 
in the time of tJie Greek emperors served for a 
vestibulum, where siK:h persons were appointed 
to stand as intended to receive the sacraments^ ot 
Hi;dergQ public penance. Tbis portico has a oom- 
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oaunication with the ohufch by nine stately folding 
doors, the Jeaves of which are brass, and adorned 
with ^ne bass-reliefs ; ^d on the middlernqst some 
figures of mosaic work may stilt be discerned. 
Another portico, parallel to this, has only five 
brazen doors without bass-reliefs, but formerly 
charged with crosses, which the Turks have de- 
faced. 

The body of the mosque is covered by a dome 
of iwlmirable structure, at the foot of which runs a 
collonade, sustaining a gallery ten yards broad, 
which, when the Christians were masters oif it, 
was set apart for the women ; and over this are 
fwo smaller galleries, supported by columns and 
arches of excellent workmanship, answering to 
those below^ The dome is said to be a hundred 
and thirteen feet in diameter, and is built upon 
arches supported by vast pillars of white marole. 
The incrustations of the gallery are mosaic, mostly 
done with little cubes of glass, which by time are 
continually loosened from their ceme^it ; but their 
colour is fresh and unchangeable. The form of 
^e dome is that of a hemisphere or half-globe, 
lind it is illuminated by twenty-four windows 
placed round it at equal distances. It was for- 
merly adorned |>y four cheriibinis and other 
figures i but these have been defaced \)y the Turks, 
who da no^ admit of any imagery or painting in 
their mosquesl 

On the east side of this vast cupola is a demi** 
dome, which Was the sanctuary or chancel of the 
Christians ; and here is now a niche, wherein the 
Turks keep their koran, containing the revelations, 
doctrine, and predictions of their pretended pro- 
phet. This niche is in that part of the dome 
^hich stands towards Mecca, and the niches in 
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sdl t!)eir masques ire placed in ihe same mimner $ 
for the Mahometans always turn their faces thai 
way when they say their prayers. 

At a little distance from the niche is the Muftt*i 
chair*, raised on several steps; and on ti)e>9ide 
€>F it is a kind of piilpit, where certain prayers aro-* 
repeated' by p^sons appointed for that purpose* 
The Turks have been accused of pulling down 
some parts of this edifice since they took it from 
the Christian^'; but mslead of this, they hav« 
added four of those tatl, slender miparets before 
mentioned. Every royal mosque has at least two 
minarets, and one of them has six ; but the brdi- 
uary mosques have seldom more than one. About 
the middle of these, on tlie outside, there ar<>^ 
usually three balconies or galleries, one abovd 
another, to which the Imaums ascend by stairrf' 
wiliiin, and, with a shrill singing tone, give noticei; 
to the people to come to their devotions. \ 

The mosque of St. Sophia has been gcneralljf ^ 
lepresented as the noblest building in Constanti-* 
Bople; but Lady Wbrtley Montague observes; 
that there are others still more beautiful. That of 
Sultan Solymat^ is an exact square, with four iine^ 
towers in the angles, in the jnidst is a hobie^' 
cupola, supported by fine marble pillars> and two^ 
smaller at the end, supported, in the same manner. " 
The pavement and gallery round the mosque are 

* The Mufti is the hiij^h-priest or patriarch of the Ma-, 
hometan religion, being the sovereign interpreter of the^ 
Koran, and the oracle of their law, to whom the last-ap* . 
peal is generally made in cases of importance. He tak.€4 - 
place of the bashaws, and his autiiority has been oftei^" 
terrible to tlie Grand Signior himself. It is he t|iat girdt ^ 
oh the sword to the Gi;and,Signioi['s side, which pei[,e-»^ 
mony answers to the c^ronaiioa of our kings. 
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of ttiarble ; and under the great cupola is a fountain 
adorned with pillars of most beautiful colours. 

On one side is ji pulpi^ of white marble, and on 
tiie Other a little gallery for the Sultan, which is 
ascended by a nne stair-base ' with gilt lattices. 
At the upper end is a kind of altar, where the 
pame of God is written ; and before it stand twb 
candlesticks, /ive or six feet high, containing lofty 
^ax candles. The windows are larger and better 
disposed than those of St. Sophia. The pavement 
js spread wit(i tine carpets, and the mosque illumi- 
nated with a vast number of lamps. The court 
leading to it is very 8pacious,and encompassed with 
galleries, supported by columns of green marble ; 
and on two sides, it is covered with twenty- 
eight cupolas, with a fountain ill the middle. In 
air the mosques are little chapels, containing the 
tombs q£ the founders and their families ; and 
behind this structure are the tomb of Solyman the 
Second, by whom it was founded, and that of his 
Sultana. Solyman's tomb is covered with a rich 
piece of embroidery brought from Mecca ; and at 
the head of it is placed a tuft of feathers, adorned 
with precious ^ones. This mausoleum is illumi- 
nated with seven large tapers, and a ^reat num- 
ber of laipps are kept continually bummg. 

The mosque of Sultan Achmet, now called the 
Atmeidan mosque, as being near the Hippodrome, 
is so beautiful and magnificent, that it merits a 
pajrticulaf description. It stands in the middle of 
a large square court, about twice as long as broad, 
on: each side of which is' a i-ange oMow buildings, 
co^rcd ^ith a §eries of^mall cupojas, wjiich have 
t very pleasing effect. 

From this court we pass into a square cloister 
adjiiniog to the wcs^^n tfid pf.th'^ P^psque, 
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having arpiassza supported by ancient marble pil- 
lars ot various colours, and also covered with little 
domes. This inner square is beautitiilly paved 
with marble, and has an hexag(Hial fountam m the 
middle of ft, coveried with a cupola of gilded wire. 
At the entrance of the mosque is a portico sus-^ 
tained by stately columns of marble ; and folding 
doors ot. brass admit us into this noble edifice. 
The great dome stands upon four channelled pil« 
lars of white marJble, which Sir George Whdef ' 
says are seventy spans in circumference j and tO' 
this are joined four half cupolas of the same dia- 
meter with the dome, but much lower. At eaclli 
corner there is also a smaller dome^ and six tall 
minarets contribute to the grandeur and beauty' 
of the structure. The domes are covered with' 
lead, and adorned at the top (as well as the mi- 
narets) with gilded globes and crescents, the sym- 
bol of the Ottoman empire *. The drnaments of 
the interior consist of balls cif ivory, globes of 
crystal, lustres, &c. which sake a glittermg show - 
when the lamps are lighted at evenmg service. 

The Validea, so called from it9 foundress Va- 
lida, the mother of Mahomet IVi is another ma- 

• The crescent was the symbol of the city of Byzan- 
tium (noW ConstantiaopleJ, which the Tucks have Only 
adopted. The dcrice Is of great antiquity, as appears v 
from several medals, and' took its rise from an event re- ., 
lated by Stephens the geographer,)^ native of Byzantium. , 
He teUt u«, that Philip, the father of Al^xando- the ' 
Great, meeting with mighty diffici^lties in carrying oh ** 
the siege of that city, set workmen f n a very dark, tiight " 
to uoderraine the walls, that his troops might ent^ithe - > 
place without being perceived; ^ii;jt, luckily for the j 
besieged, th^ moon appearing, di^grei-cd the desigiS, 
which accordingly miscarried. la »ckno^<^ledgment of 
this delivorance, the Byzantines ^^lectftd a sutat •# ' 
Pi^i, aa^. thus th««reiceat btcaoif UvtU sym^L 
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jestic Office, Which seems to ^cccfl the ^het 
mosques in the delicacy of it«s architecttire. It ha* 
a square court before it, like the intiter onc^' of 
i^ohfnet's, with a fountain in the mitWle/ eind m 
piaxza running round it, suj^tatned by ^^eailtidti 
cokmins of warble, most of them fetc^d from 
the ruins of Troy or Atexandfia, particularly tuvt^ of 
)a^r» which are placed at the entrahce of 'tte 
mosque, and are admirably well polished anti prd« 
porticMved. The arches of tlie doors ani wthd^fWu 
lire well designed, and the walls ahd pilkrs wi^hm 
are faced with blue and white^ tiles. This tnos^^ue 
bas two minarets, each of which is ent^ompassed 
with three handsome galleries; ami these ane 
finely illuminated on occasions of public rejoicing. 
Lady Wortley Montague observes, that this is the 
largest of all the mosques of C(^stantin(^}e ^ tiiat 
it is the most beautiful structure she ever saVr ; 
and that St. Paul's Cathedral at London would 
toake but a pitiful figure near it. v 

It is needless to describe the rest of the royal 
mosques of Constmitinople, Ivhich are built muck 
alter the same model as those already mentioned ; 
and the ornamejits of all the mOsques are of the 
same kind, only differing in nu/nber, costliness, 
andj(^uty. 

T!ie mosque of Sultan Selim I. at Adrfeftople, 
Is.a.lt^uilding well. worth the. attention of a tra- 
veler. This structure is advantageously situated 
in tb^higliest part of -the cit^, whende itik seen 
to great advantage on every side. The first -^Jiauft 
Aas fyxi* gates/ aiid the' intiermost thi'ee 5 *both of 
biesti surrounded Mth 'cloisters, witfi fnarble 
cpUwpnb of thje^Ibnic. order, -finely polished/ and 
of very 1iyeTy^6u)f s^. The whole >paveni«At is W 
T#lixle inaflieii^jtwd -tlie ntofbf tit- 
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lided into several domes, with gilded balls on the 
top- - In the midst of each court are fountains - 
oj white marble, and beforg the great gate of the''" 
mosque is a portico, with columns of green marble, 
and Rve gates* The mosque is covered by one , 
prodigious dome of vast extent, and |ias also fbui^ 
minarets of a prodigious height, gilt on the top^^, 
from whence the. Imans call the people to 
prayers. To each of these tow^s there is bu^t 
oipe dogiT, vvhiqh J^ds lo three different stair- 
cases, rising to the three different stories of the. 
minaret, ia such; manner, that three priests may 
ascend and descend without meeting each other* , 
The lady just mentioned (whp .was perhaps the ^ 
only Christian ever permitted to enter the inside 
of this noble mosque) s^ys, it has two rows of 
galleries, supported by columns of red and white 
marble, with marble balustrades ; the pavement is . 
also of marble, covered with fine Persian carpets. 
The walls are beautifully encrusted with Jap^a. 
china, in flowers of the most lively colours. In . 
tlie middle bangs a vast lamp of silver, gilt, and 
about two thousand of a sinalter size, which must 
have a very brilliant effect when all are lighted. 
Under the large lamp is a pulpit of carved wood, 
gilt ; and just by it a fountain tp wash.- In one 
corner is a little gallery^ enclosed, with gilded lat- 
tices, for the Sultan ; and at the upper end is a; 
large natcb, nearly resembling an altar, raised two 
steps, and qovereid w.ith gold brocade. Before it 
stand-* two silver gilt candlesticks, holding wax! 
cmndles, as thick as three flambeaux, 

M Salonichi, the capital of. Macedonia, iliere^ 
are no less than forty or fifty mosques, some of', 
which ate very stately siructvu-es, particularly thjt^ 
which was forn^erly a Christian chv^ch 4edic^te4, 
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2$i TURK^V <IF «5DiLOFBk 

Lucas, h Aupporied by ncfcfe colu^iis orn]wrl>fe, 
jasper»and lioTphyry ; aiMi «md«rne^Iv k> h« saV^^^ 
thers h apoibit chureh equa^^y beauiifuiV b^l «^- 
Was ndi allowred to see it, ieci t-- 

•mpfey^ tlfer^ m wttrk^jtg of 
flNAt 6f the up^r chiirtsh fS cf I 
iti ibis and the rofver baildi»g« ai ^ 

cohrmns. 1''. Corortetti says> it 
sLippotteid by a greaft numbe 
pifhrs. . \ 

. What has been jiaici lAay sufl&c^ to ^We tWi^. 
reader an idea of the Turkish mesqiies, and ftere-* 
fote >ve sfhall lYot mention any tnoii^, but ptfoceed 
t^ a descriptioaOf the Seraglio, or ptimse o( %ht^ 
Grand Signiarat^otistaptiiYopfe. 
* When a Turk ^peakst of Ihe Serjigliq, be does 
not miean the apartments in which the G*an4 . 
8ighi(>r's, ladies afe cortfined, but the whole en- 
dositre of the palac6 in w^hich the Ottoraaiv 
Bjmnarch reside*, together with all th^ guaMs'wo^ 
itien and ^la^es empk^ed h\ his immediate ser- 
vice. Thrs vast eWcfesute entirely occupies the 
site ofi\}e tmcientcity of Byt&n^htti ; bernjj fliearhr 
six Engirdi mHes in ciroutnference, md^cor}laltiiny 
nine lar^e quadrangular couMs, besides anincref. 
drbfe number of buildings : moat of these ediBces- 
are: com^tructec^ with brick, but th«> kitchens am! 
treasury are of marble ; the whote is^covyeired Vsritk 
load ; and . the t^f rets are adorne^ vv»lii, ^i^ed 
feresceotis. '.. ^ ., '•' ^' - 

Tb J s i gGifH^ps^ pfe of biiHdmg, h called €he Vt^ 
Seraglit)/to4itstingt)ish i^ hem the old me h^ 
hV XJo^^^tine. ^ It h miixixi^i oppKHite to Sc^Oa^^ 
a^4# oi^cept ing one part, faces the arsen^il of P«m* 
Qia^ts^die, tit pi ^CLz\l cHstac^pe, is a:^s^VO>r^ 
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^|Ql|lil^4|QU^« % 1^ r^ 

i^ ^uj^jf ifbre^ytW. tt is sun icr^tar l^tdin^ ^f 
abput; ^ti^ fe<4 10 0ircuf9ie«uce, and twf oty ia 
h^igiftji CQQsisi^g of me Urge saiivoo* var> m^<^ 

JThor^ 1^1^ ^ioa |^«i ^o the Mtagtip t mX vm 
most SJ4p^h 1^ U^ whii^h Igri^^ tli^ ^Itfance tfiOfi 
(l)« sMare oi $t. ^phU. from lias pfrte^ or Mif » 
th<» Qiloauin ^qarl uJf:e& the appt;Lkiiioti pt tip 
<' SubitoK^ Pvte*'' in a9 pubii* Ua#i^iioBs t^iiJEl 
f#C0F(is; anc) do (^m^ &id« qF IIk^ caicaf^tc^ at* 

Ov«Hr tlie gnrdijt gate is a^ Ambic io^ripiion« m 

•g<^ and aa^ir*» $jgiMiyi|(% that tbe |«Ia(^ «f ihii 
,Mmgi|Qi m^fi baUi Mader ^ fleifii <4 jri^ia^ U^ 
Jj^r^ Jts.a, liM^ <^ ifij ««?npi ViaJt ti?Pft5 ^ ^^ 
weapon than si white wand or <:ta^*, a^ Vichf 
suffer strangers to pass quietly into the firit court* 
yfefd*. <)i> ^e right nM^ ^ M4« coj^ atan^;^ an 
Hf<M*i9»^y) wh<M siek peoptear^tfeafeed witb «icii 
tendtsrhe^ and att'<?ntioi), Vent tt*fe power' ci<»s of 
iTiiriis havi; si^iijeiidtes b^eh ltrtt^m\ to caint^ti^ 
j}iQoss, in order to get adtpiltant^e^ On Uie off 
po^ila «de fiiaftdft an old building« wk^k \im$ 
formerly a Gn<A tkmth, bm is fi^4v anad as a 
l^poshory tt>f* Turkish anmpitr, tfo^hftHi, 8|c. att4 
in thia squarQ are, also., ili(^ ihint^ and aj^^rt* 
ini*nts for M\^ infi^tojf aervaRU at iB/^ sf ragiio*. 

Tinau^ another large gala w« an^r ase^oM 
court, where th^^NI i^ ilso a g^W^ ^( H^ij pbrtarH^ 
Without ai-m^ i§ wlili AA tl% ibrlner. I'hrsiiii 
very handsome squaroj. w{th ^^^ec^^l fiptthtiiivi ^ 
the amidst qI' j|ra»*pJ<:^S wbk:b ^^ ^rr%iadaa 
witli trees, and the Walks are ymyrtd wilkidarU% 
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iltound 'tfie coifrt mm a k>W pknnzsgLp <mtr€&^^9i!ih 
Jittfe atpolas, supported bjr ^ • gr^tkt -iluihbef 8ff 
•marble columns ;tincterneath Which the fat^ife^fHs 
ianga tliemj«lves >(then'*fot«ifgii Aftibassuddrs' are 
. sudinitted to au4iencc, and on othfet* ndewu ©e- 
^sions. On the right hand are sfcvemt h«Hls€nfte 
^kitchens, with cwpdas that have ^dlei^a4eHi 
•them, io let out the smoke. One o^lwJtitcHehs 
4$ for the Grand SignioTi anotli^ for^e'fatdiffilfe 
'Sultana/ a thfrd fbrtheladies-of 4he'.8eHigfiorand 
'the rest are for the commaridant of the gate^/tHfe 
♦ministers^f the Divan, the ©f and Sjgi§ibr*s"f ^esy 
Slhe officers of the palace, the womte serVimts ^ «6, 
,y(ho akpgether m^ke up a very numerous ^ 
%ijly *v On the left hand is the Grand SJgmftr's 
Hreasury, and a stable for hfssaddte-hftrses 5 "oviSr 
•which are kept his l>rhHes, saddJen/ foouls^t &c. 
Vn of whiipb are enriched with jeW^s'imd efe^ 
1>roidery. * • . j ' ? 

r • -" .• ,. , . . ; ,:.rJ 

I •ITumerou* indeed they, must be, if theaottotmtiilsft 
ifue which tiavellen give of the pioy^isions thef cwr 
.\h\irne', Mortraye says, he was assured bg^ sooie of -Ui# 
'CpofcslJel'ongrjig,to the seraglio, that they aunuall^ c(>ot 
sumed thirty thousand ox^n, twenty thousand fcalvdsi 
%iXty thousand sheep, sixteen tftnu&and' lambs, teft'tHou- 
^ind kids, a' hundred thousand geese and^tQrkQ|isv tH0 
^mc, nuitiber of pij^eon^. and two hundr^ ihou«4ft^ 
^bwts^ Wsides a prodigious quantity of fishl Toumo 
fork's account is somewhat different '; he "says, they cl^ 
«tot provide n\uch wild-foWl, but'beside^ forty thdu<?atjd 
^en^^nually contttmedi the'/ptitveyolt iire to feiwitl^ 
jdaily two hundred sh^ep/ ^^ toundfcd lani%« or goatt, 
toncftlvesi^ six hundred hens aod puUjets, , two hpp4red 
pigeons, atid fifty geese. Ipabesci asserts, from pcrspo^ 
ll:nowiedge,ihat neai-ly teri thbusitrid persons resyde con- 
jltamly: i^ :the $era jlio ^^ bti< riie gWoriis, gardeners, ^^hft 
f|K>^e:wl)0:^o/isjufi^^:^CC«5p« (rfe«af*it»alCo:tfcMt it^J* 
^ak^ that nunUiec. '. t >• * -^^ - ' 
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»U^MiiMil4tait>io«i«»«ie)k. Afe|fQ|id tins kail n4 
strangers ace adiaiil«d, extf«pl mrnkmsMahrs^ vtkt^ 
fi^^%l» ^km-ksA of audirntv^ mhn^e Iht mftan 

n^Uk j>^9db mmI f^siatms stone^^ Thi^ mom is 

f lH(«r wiijb fuk^ aMBl affuf*^ bai il is adDrml 

§m\e ItMiveHefs hftve fdind sMMn ^f ^ishoii 

MlQiig ttlbefs, «iie w<ii0 atttBcM aebd;4«MfMl 
Umt was ein|>lo^ed to repair some ocKtout frkidli 
i^bich iMwt hfi^iin' pr^Kctitsa fee the siiliaQ^ They 
mme^ coMbttadv by a Mack «iiuiudi, into tfai^ hflM 
^ tl)e imrasi, whtffe ihmm V«n an fii^Hiih clodl 
CMt of order. This hail was entirelj linei wi^l 
Chma tiles ; ikt cWliag of* the citpola wsis adornedl 
WMii asure and fiilU ;, attd ki thn middle tit' tbi| 
^1 wi» an ar tifithal foumiam, the bason tf which 
was o£ free n aarWcy h«(rin|| the ikfpmrtn^sM iH 
jasper. 

srom this fiidl^ our ilotbep wat ^onAicied 
through seirerai litt^ roms Klw^tbtr cHllt bf H 
SKinasleryv but turn»shed m the most cestlj' iaail* 
Her. in one <^' ihe^e apactntents waa ^ flnt clocky 
atundiugon a mas^y silviir ud^elibfOFe a looking 
f U-ss* the i'raom o( iff^iiii ivai t»d^^, gill^ smd 
embellisbed witb idiiafi^ in iBf^fi^etret. Taji^ 
l(»ky standi of mitviy srilvttr i;ir)od on each end ol' a: 
fkfh ^fa, whkh h»d a corerii^g U piain green 
tilk : but on its being uncovered thore appeai^ed i| 
iNff aieb^fodidhmiib a iiitdgr«^^^^<^«>i>'>i^ 

¥3 
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1t$% TURitrr nr EtrieopE. 

heiin^ot green velvet; efegandy 'etnfc 
iThh chamber was addrneil wilh' a i prtuftiump^ 
paintihgt and ort)anierrt», bul the ^ loiirettt part ?4>{ 
the wixHi^w. .frames Mftsm^xmdi htgher^^^mn-^lte 
tallest man could reneh. • ' j • ^ ^ 

t Oh our traveller's t'^torn^ he v/asleditifioa^ 
le^ral fir^ halls andci^a^ers, ail of -^icii i^»!«i)« 
ornamented with rkrh Fenian i€arptto;^^uf»e)^ 
M^s, and ^ikted cf<^ng8. Ahout^ l«ri«tytyanfo 
from the staircase leading ioto th# gardens, l>nMua 
pillar df granite; consisting df a single shanty larger 
in circumference and ab<mt one third higher than 
Marcian^ piHar. It stood upori a jiquamipe^ 
flestal, and wa^ adorned whh some^ fc^oons^^ 
iowers^and Latin inscrtp^ons ; but theiatter wtftre 
ahnost obliterated. 

The gardens, according to ClmbuHrare wtW itvA 
uncultivated, afibrding nothing pleading to - tiie 
eye, but what nature hasittrnished them'-with ;' an 
admhrable situation rising into convenient ascents, 
and capable of great improvement. The whote 
plat of groi'rtd/called the gardens of tthe «efaglio^x 
w entirSj covered with c^fwcss and other tree^i 
throogh which shady walksarecut to the sum« 
. xner-S)uses. • ', 

5 In the sides of one of the kiosiehs are tln-oc op- 
kicular stones of fine porphyry, the niiddlfaAi»!i( 
of which is so highly poli«l*&d as lo reflect "db* 
]^ospect of the seraglio ^Eidadj^ntng city. At th^ 
£irther ehd of the' gar^iens are «ome ruins of«i» 
ancient Christian churdii and tho Grand/Sigi»c»r'!| 
aviary, where are kept a species, of £gypa 
tjan lien*, remarlUkble for having bkie gills, and 
ftjathcrs, curioujily diversified, with ■ grey xrirclot 
and Wack spots. . > '"^- ^ - la- '3 
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- BUILDINGS. .239 

"'itrhndi,' Ibar seraglio is< guarded} it bein^ w^ell 
JHV)«fA ihat it i$ wQAohed with the utmost vigiiance, 
•The:wboieoiffouit it oonfined to.tlie care ol^ the l/qs' 

. ^^il\fii> 0it^^dener«^ who/oim the first guard; the 
secoud is composed of the he^ta^is, or wood-o|it-» 

. tcsrs^^^^lK>SKe employed in Xuruifthiog firing- for l^e 
atraglio ; .iO/these< succeed. the guard of white, ovir 
iMicbf,wh«arejibot)ttlie person of the sultan; and 
tkebut eon% cmtsists of^ black eunuchs, who ara 
4ibie^ omployed to^guard the women. 
• AU the pages.of^ the* seraglio are iiie sons of 
Qhrtf tians^ who have either b^n made captives ii^. 
war, or itolcn, at, a very early age, in time o( 
peace: for itiaa maxim with the Ottoman court* 
lobesecved only by persons who are unacquainted 
ivith their counti'y, their parents, and tlieir reiigion ; 
tiiey being the most likely to be attached to the 
prince by whom they are fed and protected. The 
city of Akeska was formprly the rendezvous of 
those Turkish .robbers who used to supply the se* 
laglio, in time ol' peace, with Christian slavei^i 
and the vicinity of Georgia was very convenient 
far their purpo«e> as they could soon assemble two 
or three thousand horsemen, and make a sudden 
irruption. Some Christian princes also,. used to pre- 
sent ^a certain number of boys and girls, as, an 
tnmtal tribute, for the service- of the Graii4 
^gniDT ; but since prince Heraclkis, of Georgia^ 
kas withheld this i»btifliai\ tribute, and put a ntop^ 
to. the incurston&^f^he Turkish bandittii it is witjl 

great difiiculi.y that th^ usual number of slav^ca^ 
a kept up. -r . > > '/ 

k The harart, eontaimi^-fthe; apw'.Hnf nts^/M* t|l«b 
women, b tituated tea v^^y^rom^e pskii of ftW 
ieraglio,. and looks upon the sea o* i^iwipofa^ 
Vfo p0rsQnv'Jtxott>t?.U)&.4cdtoft'^.drius;eiii|uc4iSi 
■•*.•... ..... # 
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4Q TURKEY IW SVROrt. 

Are permitted to pass the iim pirn tlui en^btaib 

«igiu of the ladws ; ior if my ul Uivm taike atf^i^ 
Cttr^kmimo Uit <^intr^, ^ith tiuf "t^tl^iKll^l^LMr* 
ibc joiiftoe^' is ia¥ai\iatiij pef forttni^ tn a b£lr^^ 
cWeicarria^, an4 &kiii^ (4 e^ivef «d ift^j^i^ ooiicli 
wiUi iifuai cuftainK^ iiroit) therarn^etir.^ptoe^al' 
ttinbarkalKm «o iki^r aparttD^i.t. Ait th«fie,>\<Aiien 
hftVQ the same origin as «he fmgen, ^sM-ate Hm* 
quenily prcx'ttiwl by i!i& nikftm iiieatn^. llie^ lU^ 
4iv'tdey kiM> two chambers, aiid 'Itoetr ciiki'im]- 
plojrmem cenststs m ne<5d le-'wurk^ «mbirei4ef5^ 
«ic- tiiey are ^s» m^iuweied iii wtisic, ddnciv^ 
and sucli eiher persopafi aocoadpli^menu a* toaj 
yteid aiBuscinenl lotiick matter. Y^^ are ^friAe^ 
times, permitted to walk in the garoens ei the 
seraglio; but on these occasion}) iilack euni^hA 
are placed in every eorner wiik drawn «abfes,ahd 
oibefs are ordered to walk roaiKl the gafiiens to 
prevent any }x$rs(HM from (coking at thetn. 801004 
Iknes llie GraiKl Si^ior htni^df goes uHo thQ 
ga^iens when his kiaies are thei^ ; and it is theH 
that tiiey practice all iheir Uftle arts tjo «idea:^kiUI? 
to ensnare his aflfeetious. v 

Thevenoit intorms tis, that in th# Otand Si|^in«f!M 
bed^rhamher bekHYgtii|; to tite haram, there «i« 
large wax-tapers burning ^1 ni^ht, and Moonsii 
uronien sitting by them, in the ioerning h# 
ch«)ges aU his clothes, and ieavc« Ihem to thg 
lady he slept wj[ih> b^skleft whatevw tnotie^ 
was in his pocketa} vmii on his remfuvog to hit 
own apartments, he sends 4ier a preseoi dt mo* 
lmy,)€i^mds, Mmg|)i#E:eht di9M^> Scc-^When ib« 
Sultan wishes to have a iresk eompaiiton S&t bit 
be<^ lit ^(Dcm imo^ the apartaieni eftli^ iadi^» an^ 
intimatbs iho «De h8 wi^ibes ta have; ^ d^ 
Iterenaony of throwing a ban<fkerchief to thiffili» 
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^Vi^^tm, h m idle ^a^ lyitbout ai^y; fojiindflir 

.tWf i. .i . - - • ^ 

. ^Th^ ^auffib^r^of tlipee tbcwisand five hundred 
• perspojK who ^e ^mp^Qyei in the service, of the 
imperii sialjlesiBfty, a^ fir^^.appeac extiWKa- 
;i;an(ly,ci;eat ; l^tpiir surprise willinstantly vani^ 
o() jregoUtiptipgthai three ihousand liorses areconti- 
^ually, kepi for; iJbe ^Uapi. besides a prodigious 
\j^\imhpf Xhdii lidopgto the principal officers of the 
;s^ragU9^s These hor«$s» axe-. all ..procured from 
,^rabia,pr:]^^j)ty as t^ing i|i greater estiiQatioa 
. tl^^ those oJL Natplia or Jipraania,— There ane 
. fjsq f<^ir hundred mules^ kept for trans|K)rting the 
. Sultan'^i^ggageand that of hjis suite, when he goes 
^ifxiotkp.cpixniry.j ^* , , , 

* . In oijder to^give our readers an idea of the mag- 
.»ificencepf the buildings of, the Turkish nobility, 
.we sh^ill-givea description .of one of 4 grand vizir, 
.>vhich he built to receive his ro^al bride, the 
, daughter of ^ late Sultan, as we find it die^cribed 
in the letters of lady Wortley Montague, who ob- 
, serves U^i.atit is seated op one of the moH delight- 
ful parts of the canal, with a fine wood on the side 
. of a hiU. behind it. . It is of a prodigious extent, 
^^nd is. s^id to cpiUain eight hundred rooms, all 
adorned with a profusion of marble, gilding, and 
,ihe iffiQ^ ^3fqL4$ite {minting of fruit and flowers. 
.The'windoYys preajLsi^shal with the finest .cryj- 
|aJinpgljiss brpught.from England 5 4ind iere is 
jjtfl t^e exf^nsive ipagnifiqenc^ ihi^ can be sup- 
,jl9s*»d in.a.p^lace ii;>^nded by a vain luxurious 
XQungp9u» with th^.)yeal^pf $^ v«st empire at 

,15^ cpmipand,, . > * ' 

gMt j*9. ps^t of this pala^9 is.mori^ d^sprving of 

a^piV^lion tWtt the .apartments. 4estinpd for tine 

.|b^gijJ9Sj/X'^ere^re tvyp^bi^jlt exactly in.tjiejsaraie 

. . .^^njiefj' ans^^ering. tp each oth^r j.the batlis, fpuo- 



rpoFs gilt, and the waUs cqv< 

Jld}<4imng to tNm ttt^ hwo 

usff wlitch is dK'id^ Snio i 

€omer9 aNi firfb ol W€ilcf-fro 

fihell to sl^lt of ^hFl^ ilmr 

<>rthe apartiwent, whf»F« it fi 

torroatlderl Wkh j^tpes- trhat t 

high B« the roimi. Tlie wa! 

lattices, and cin 4ke oiHside 

vttitt»ahd Weeltbin^Sy that 

tapiKtrj^, and^liNS iii^ a^«« 

<ldli;|kfu* chaiabcrs. Ihej^ 

tike Sultan, wKd^A he vnkif^ his daughter, is ^ aiii- 

scotted with mother of pearl, fastened wJth'^iift^ 

-|ttk*s like n^fls. Thete are ttlfeh 6f mother of 

pearl atkd oli*© vv^bfi ii\hid^ ^nd s^V<;ral of|apatt- 

iied china. The g^Weries, which iki^e mii^ertms aiid 

y^ry l^rge, are adbrned with flfowers, artd fbtck* 

hm dfsl^ of ffuil of all JH>r^s, so well ^jc^uted iji 

i^s^r, and roltmr-ed ill so lii\*t^)/ a inamier, ilwkt 

it has an enchalitih^^ ^Mt. The-jardeh rs kdl- 

Mq to the house, v^ierf! arfeor^j touiitatn^, anU 

twaHi^f;, tife throwii together in tin agriieal>le cort- 

fusk>n ; and ho ornarHeiU i$ waiting, t^xtejit tluit 

oCstalues. 

Of the Tna^ific^^cc? of «h^ TufkWt tiUraitts v* 
<^annot giVe a better idea than hy tran5<^iting the 
liC€0»At pf Lady W. M oiHag tie's vi-^it to ihe ffilr 
jatima, whoie hi^band was ^art < 
fartk t^ the grand vizirr.-^" I.w 
iQer,*! s€ly^ eur nut^i^f, ** by Ivyo 
who fed me through a long gallery 
teftfes of b^MttV^I glf>s, n^jth ih 
fflaited, at^d dfessed in Kght dam 
l^ith silver ; I was sorry that decer 
teiti»«t^<:^6sid«;f I'heiRheareCj^ but that '^tduglit 



w%idpf(ri^|on my entrance injLp a hfl^ft to^m, or 
p^M^ioji, jbifiU round wilh giUt?4 sashe^^ wbkj). 
w«re niti^i of U^era thrown up, an4 ihe tre«s pknU 
eii pvex ih^in nve an stgreeable shade ; while ihe> 
jessamines ana honey-siickles tnai twisted round 
U^ir ironies d^u^d ^sok perfume, and a foyntain 
of sw^ w/^ter fell into three o^ four basoi>s» Ikt 
tk^ lb w^ ^nd orjLh<» room, with ^ i^iost pleasing 
sfo^id.— Ti^ OelThg was paint^ wit!h ^11 sprts c? 
fipwers (ailing GR^t of|;Uded {js^^ket^ ;^nd so ad--^ 
mifal/iy e^^ecute4 that t^^ «cicnf^!4 l^ly Um,^. 

'' On a sofa, raised t^t^ steps, i^nd c«vere4 
with iliBe iVsTsian oirpeta^ £^ the kahya's lady», 
l^arfing 00 ^dii^A9 9f whil^ ^atfin embroidered ; 
and at h^ ieet sat two giift^ ^ut twelve yea,r4^ 
old, lovely^ fi^i^lsy drt*$^ perfectly rioh, and. 
almost covered with jewels. But they were haiid« 
ly s0eB »eKr the £|ir FatiQMIf so mHch 4td her bez^u* 
ty suiipi^aj^Vfry thing I had e^«r se&x. She stood 
u{> to receive mi0, saluting ma softer Ih^ Turkish 
fashion, p4HtK)rj{ her hand to h^r h^art with an ait 
of Annulled fri^Atness ariid fi^jesty^ which no courts 
b<?eeding<)ot^ ever give. She ordered cushiofM^ 
ip b^ given me, and took care to place me ia di«, 
^ cornet ^hi$;h i^he pla^:e of hoDour. 

'' ^ wiMi dr^ssad in a cafttMi'Of fdd hr^eadei, 
flowered with silver iS k^ draw«>^.%i;<^e pde ptiJt i 
i^ wai4coi<tgreeo and sttvcf;i|cr.^lippc« white 
sfttUn, fi«el^ ^ndy^Bid^edi «^4 her broad girdle; 
. stif0iH]4 WHhJeMN^l^V ^^^ her head was a.4ick 
Ttifki^h h^cMc^^ohic^ ^ piiik and silver, and 
her lavely iMr^& ii^(QiMiiM^4;Vvitli bfac^ets of 
diamondf!^ , ' 

" Her'^e'il^id) «*^^fe nm^d beU)wr the sofaj, 
tft thenMiijpboroFlW'^ty, a^4 i<>rinqd a utriking^ 
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Upon a sigtiyf^oin their beauteous mistress, fouf 
of thefc began to play some soft airson instru-* 
ments between a liiteanda guitar, which they Ac- 
companied with Oieir voices, while the oith^s* 
danced by turns. • 

. *^ When the dance was over, four slaves came 
into the room, with silver censers in their hands, ' 
and perfumed the air with amber, aloes^wood, and 
other odoriferous scents. After this they served 
roe coffee upon their knees j in the finest japan -^ 
diina; while the Idvehy Fatiraa continued to en-' 
tertain me in the most polite and agreeable man- 
ner. When I took m^ leave, two £aids brought 
in a basket of embroidered handkerchiefs; she'' 
begged I would wear the richest for her sake, 
and gave the others? to my women and interpre- • 
tess: I retired through the came ceremonies as* 
before." ' • 

Out account of the iiuildingj^ in Turkey might 
be deemetl very imperfect, were we to' omit men-' 
tioning the pubHc bagnios, which are frequented • 
B}'^ persons of 'all conditions, except those' of a* 
very distinguished rai^kj who have them in th^ir • 
own houses. On entering a bagnio, you come 
info a large lofty room, in the mid«t of which, 
is usually a. fountain with a bafson. This apart- » 
mentis surrounded with sOfas; and here the 
people dress and undress, the air not being affect- 
ed by the heat of the bath, except at the door, 
which opens into a tmall warm rOom, and fmitr 
thence into a larger one, that is v^y hot 'About the- 
^ides of these rooms arc usually placed round' 
stone basons, about two f<feet anti a 'half in dian>e-- 
ter^ with two cocks, one of hot^ and the othen 
of dold water ; so that it may i)e teas|>£red at plea- 
sure; and there are^copper' bowls for pouring It ^ 
on the ^dy. ' In 4hc <:orner8 of #«^^«r-l»olB' 
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are small' rfeliring places, in one 6f vrliidt is fre- 
iflueritly a cistern of warm water, about four feet 
deepj large enough for battling' the whole body. 
All these rooms are covered vsrith domes ; and the 
inner ones receive their light from openings in the 
dome covefect widi glass. A few bagnios are 
solely for the us^ of the men, others are appoint- 
ed for the women only; and many of them admit 
both sexes; the men in the morning, and the 
. women in the afternoibri. 
• When a man enters the hot room , he first applies 
a certain preparation for taking off the hair from 
his arm-pits, &c. after w^hich on«e of the servants 
of the bagnio begins with chafing or. kneading vio- 
lently, first, the top^ of the shoulders, and then, by 
degrees, the whole body. On his coming to 
the hands, 'he pulls the joints of the fingers so 
as to make each crack separately ; then laying the 

ferson on his back with his arms across his breast, 
e raises hin> forcibly by the back part of the neck, 
making the greatest part of the vertebrae crack. 
Then chafing the back a little more, he throws a 
quantity of warm water over the whole body, and 
rubs it hard with a bag of coarse cloth, drawn 
over his hand. The bather is next rubbed over with 
a soap lather ; and this being washed clean off, he 
' ' * Is middle, another round 

er his shoulders^ then re- 
)0m, he usually smoaks a 
perhaps, eat^ some fruit 
is method is practised 'in 
not only through all the 
in Persia, but also iri India, 
great luxury, and has ah 
he spirit^, 
ing^ehit, are composed 
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#f apartments em each of the sides ofa square courts 
aod are UjOially constructed with ^tone ; but iu 
many places tliej are only butlt of wood. 
. Tiicse structures consist of a ground door, which 
is generally arched, and an upper story flat on the 
tjop> and either terraced with hard plaster^ oc 
paved with stone. The cielings are of woad» 
neatly painted, and sometimes gilded, as are like- 
wise tlu5 pannel-i of some of the rooms, the cup* 
board doors, and the window shutters. The gild, 
logs of ait ^se have a very a^^reeable e/&ct : be- 
sides over the doors and windows^ wiihia th« 
houses, of the Turks, art inscribed moral passages 
Qut of the K^onan, or vetrsevof llieir owncomposrag^ 
or taken from som^e of their most celebrated poets. 

Tlie court ^med by the foiir sides of the house 
IS neatly paved, and hias generally a bason, with a 
tbuntain in the middle; and on one or both side& 
is. a small ^pot left un paved, for a kirwl of garden^ 
which however seldom exceeds two or three yarda 
square. The verdure here produced, with the 
addition ol lowers hi pots, and the fountain playw 
ing, would be a very agreeable sight to the pas- 
senger, were there openings to the street, through 
which iliese might be seen ; but they ar-e entirefy 
shut up with double dxM>rs, so contrived, as that 
when opened none ean look into the imier cOurt $ 
and there are no windows to the street, esccept a 
few in the upper rooms; so that nothing- is per- 
cei^^d bttt dead walls, which give the streets, in 
•all the Turkish town% a very disagreeable zp* 
pearmure. 

Most of the hbus^ of people of dis^ngai^hed 
,^nkv hav« an archod akove within their court 
yards open to the norths BunA opp€isite to the founiP 
imu ' This alcove has its pavc^^ofnt raised about a 
ibot ahd a half above tliat oi the yar^^ . ^ween it 
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and the founlajn, the pavement is generally form- 
ed of mosaic work of various coloured marble, as h 
also the floer 6f ai4apge 4iali, which has a t^pola 
roof, and frequently a fountain in th^ middls?4 or 
at one end. 

The bazars ©r exehanres, afe noble buildingi^ 
«omc of which exteiid hatf t mile in length, with 
en arched r<M>f, and are kept extremeiy neat. 
Thc?5»e coiYtain three or four hundred shops fur- 
nished with all sorts of rich goods, which are ex- 
posed to sale in the same manner as in £xeter Ex- 
change in London. The pavemerrt is also kept 
remarkably neat, and the shops are as clean as if 
just painted. Icjle people of all sorts w^tlk here 
for amusement, as well as those w»ho come to buy; 
and co(!ee and sherbet are cried about, as oranges 
and apples in ©ur theatres. The Bezfstan or 
jewellers quarter, is another building of the same 
kind, supported on pillars. Here iare exhibited 
Tast quantities of diamonds and precious st6nes, 
rich embroideries, and horse furniture, glittering 
with gold and jewels. These are the principal 
places for shop-keepers. 

The public bans, t)r caravanseras, are extreme!/ 
magnificent, many of tliem taking up a large 
square, built round with shops under stone arches, 
where poor artificers are lodged gratis. Thev 
"have always a mosque joining to them. The bo<Jy 
of the han contains a noble hall, capable of holding 
three or four hundred per«ions ; the court is ex- 
tremely spacious, and the cloisters round it may be 
said to resemble some of our colleges. In many 
places these haas are appropriated to the use of 
travellers, who are permitted to lodge and deposit 
their goods in them free of expefuie. 

tt 
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INVENTIONS AND DISCOVIHIES OF THE AHCIJ5KT 
INHABITANTS OF TURRET Itf EV«0«E| 

* EUROPEAN Turkey was anciently the oounl 
try of philosophers as well as of heroes; anij the 
aocient Greeks surpassed all the nations of the 
eartli in their inventions of, and improvements in, 
the arts and sciences > from them, the rest of the 
world seem to have derived all their systems of 
knowledge ; and they were no less celebrated for 
arts than for arms. It therefore can hardly be ex- 
pected, in a compendiuiil of this ki.nd, that mo- 
tion should be made of all the great names that 
anciently adorned Greece,^ upon which subject 
many thousand volumes have been written* As, 
for that reason, an abstract of the philosophical 
^nd military transactions pf the Greeks can by 
no means he attempted in this work^ we shaft 
merely notice the mpst celebrated Greek philoso- 
phers, and the most famous physicians,, archi- 
tects, sculptors and j)9inters„ without enumerating 
the many illustrious historians, orators,, and poets, 
who are almost universally kpown and admired. 

Thales, who was a native of Pliflenicia, is said 
to have brought the knowledge of geometry intp 
Greece, and was the first who demonstrated, that 
the angle at the circMmference of a circle, sub. 
tiended by the diameter, is always a right angle, 
T|iis discovery led him to find ou| pther properties 
,of the circle, and afterwards to trigonometry,, or 
the aft of measuring heights and distances by 
means of triangles. . . Pythagoras,, who, according 
jo JanpbUchus, had learned ^ great dpal from the 
pillkrs of Mereurius, ^aught geometry to his dis- 
ciples. He used it in explaining sensible and 
' material things $ as he did of numbers and aritli* 
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to€l5c, to make hh 5C holar? conceive things which 
«F^ ^frot dbrjects of the sen-ses. fik discovered 
4hat femoui thebi^Hn, relating to ^ sqiiar^ <}f 
the hyfk)theneuse being equal to the squares i'orm^ 
«dby U« bBse^nd calhetus. f^ucHd, who lived 
in th« time of the first Ptolemy, and whom we 
«nu»tfiOt con^ftnjnd with another philo^opher ot' 
4hat name, the dtscipie of Socrates, rendered 
liimself famous by his elements of geometry. 
-ArtSttew, who is Called the ancient, to distinguish 
bim ^oih a later philosopheir of the »ame name, 
^rote five books upon llie conic sections, which 
ftre entirely lost. It is not exactly known at what 
^ime this geometrician lived i some make Itim 
contemporary with Euclid. Apollonius collected 
all that Aristaeus, Eudoxus of C nidus, Mericcmus, 
Conon, Thrasideus, and some others, had written 
before him. He first gave the three conic j^eC- 
iions thenames of parabola, hyperbola, and e1lip;Us. 
All these authors prodigiously improved the geor 
fnetry of the first age of literature, and, by its 
fissistarjce, carried their enquiries and knowledge 
in the sciences to a much greater extent. 

Astronomy was cultivated with great care bj 
fhe Greeks. Chiron, the father ot the Greciaa 
astronomy, lived 1 500 years before the Christian 
era. Thales added a great many useful discxivcries 
|n astronomy, particularly the observation of the 
f»c{uincixei?, and solstices, aftd the motion of Ursa 
tnmpr about tlie north pole. Anaximander, his 
djsciple, knew the dimensions of the sun and 
nipon, and taught the (jreeks ^he obliquity of 
the ecliptic. Indeed, he diflfefed and separated 
from his master, as to t4w diurnal iSot ion of the 
-earth. In this he paid too great a deference to 
his senses, and established the opinion of th^ 
as 3 
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eartk's iiproofadIky,and of the dkirnakevoIutio^ordHI^ 
sup about it. Eudoxus, coiUempomry ofMdonand 
Ifiparchus, adopted the svi^tem^f Anaxigiandcr* 
These astronomers placed thecarth^in the^ntreol" 
the universe, and enclosed it iDihreedifTerent regions 
of the air; the lower, bou^d ky the reiectioa 
of the surt's rays; the midx^le, where the cloudy 
are; and the higher, above w'hich they placed 
the r^ojion of elementary filre, a luminous, body so^ 
vereignly hot. With regard to the disposition of 
the orbits of the planets, they first placed that of 
the moon, and ajjove th^ moon t^ey placed the 
orbs of Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, .and Sblt 
turn. All these orbit§ they supposed spherical 
and perfectly diaphaaous, and enclosed within ©n^ 
another. . The use they mavle of these heaveps, 
yvais to account for the motions of the planets from 
west to east. Eudoxus. and Hippacchus placed 
the fixed stars, which were higher than alt th^ 
planets, in the firmament, as in a vault concentric 
to the earth. . This they supposed the first mover, 
which carried about with it all the inferior heavens, 
to make them move in twenty-four hours from east 
to west. Hipparcjius, also greatly improved, as- 
tronomy by makings catalogue of the kxed star^ 
the first attempt of that kind; and which, accord^ 
ing to Pliny, was an undertaking worthy of a god^ 
Fhilosopivy was diligently c?jltivated by the 
Greeks. Thaies, while he resided at Miletus, 
taugli^ the Greeks the first elements of philosophy ; 
atKi |)erfected his systeni by the observations he 
made in Egypt. Frotn^'the greiat discoveries he 
made in geometry, asVom>ifiy, -and die doctrine of 
the universe, he aciqtiired the lAagnificent title of 
WJffe. His']{)rincipte \V:is; tbSt yvalcf is the chief 
miaterial of w)iieh; natui^t bodies are tx>mposed, 
and into which they are resolved. He imagined 
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tfie earth- to be a i^reat mass^ floating on a. vast aby^s 
oroceaoof water;. and from hence be deduced 
tbe caus^ of earthquakes, and the irrupticm 
of springs. He conceived God to be the au- 
thor of ail natural inotion, and the soul that 
animated the .universe. The magnet and jet 
be imagined to have souls, because of their 
attracting, virtue. To him is ascribed the in- 
vention of measuring the height of pyramids 
by their shadows; and it was he who fir^t * 
discovered the natural reason of eclipses, which 
before were looked upon as ominous, and pre- 
sages of some calamity. He foretold that whicti 
terminated the five years war between the Ly- 
diiahs and the Medes, when those poor people, 
frightened at the strange darkness, and believing 
th^ sun hid himself to avoid seeing the slaugh- 
ter, laid down their arms and composed their 
quarrels. Besides Thales, Solon, Chilon, Fitta- 
4cus^ Bias, Cleobulus, and Periander, had the 
same title bestowed upon them. And as Thales 
was the first, who, by his travels into tTie casj^ 
em countries, became acquainted with philosq- 
phy, and introduced it into Greece, these were 
the authors of several excellent laws and schemes 
of goverpment: and as the titl« of Wise was con- 
ferred on. the first for his excellent skill in ge- 
ometry, and the knowledge of nature, so it was 
given' to the others for their exoellOTt precepts 
in morality and politics. 

The disagreement among the philosophers of 
this age.producM several- sects; these had a 
double origin; the one ftovfi Anaximander, the 
disciples of Thales, ^ad, tlierefore, called Ionic ; 
and the other from Pytluigoras, that prince of 
philosophers, which, from the place where he held 
his school, was called the Italic. Anaximander 
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varied from th« doctrine of his master^ and Instead 
of water^ made infinity the principle of all tilings^ 
but has not given any satis&ctory explanation ot* 
his meaning. Besides him, there werd Anaxa^ 
gora«, Heraditus, Democritu», and Anaximenes ; 
the first of whom acknowledged an eternal Being * 
the second, fire ; the third, atoms ; and, the last, 
»lr, for the first mover. 

Socrates, an Athenian, was the author of the se» 
cond sect : his principal study was virtue, mo- 
rality, and the regularity of mensMr\'es and ac- 
tions. He did not confine his lectures to a parti- 
cular place ; but, wherever he was, his con versa* 
tion was alwap pleasant and instructive^ The 
camp, the forum, the public streets, and th0 
houses of his friends, were so numy schools of 
knowledge and virtue. For bis great wifdom, 
his manly and noble thoughts, and the ease i»nd 
sweetness of his expression, he was admired by all 
'men, and esteemed the prince of philosophers. 
He had a true notion of the divine nature, and 
vigorously opposed polytheism ; for which his ene- 
mies reproached him as an infidel, and an enemy to 
the gods, and condemned him to death. Hedtank 
the poison with such majesty of soul, and such 
serenity of mind, as showed the absolute empire 9f 
his reason over his passions, and the impotence of 
the malice of his enemies, who could not disturb 
the tranquillity of his mind, or make him act un- 
worthy of himself, even m the trying moments of 
dissolution. 

The successioo of the Ionic philosophy, Which 
before Socrates, was single, ^va«j soon afterward 
divided into several schools and sects, some of 
which were of less note, and lasted but a short 
time y others were more considerable, and of 
longer continuance ; of (he former kind were the 
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Cyrei^aic> Megsak:, Eleac, and Eretria6 tects ; of' 
the. latter were the Academic and the Cynic,' 
which gave birth tq the Peripatetic and Stoic. 

Aristippus, a disciple of Socrates, was the chief 
of the Cyxenaic sect^ He placed the sovereign 
good in pleasure, and thought virtue only com« 
mendable, as it conduced to acquire it. Tiie 
(listinction of right and wrong, just and unjust, hd 
looked upon as arbitrary, not established by na- 
ture, but law and custom . As his principles were 
vicious, so his life was conformable to his doctrine.- 
His good humour, however, rendered him agree- 
able to Dionysius^ tlie tyrant of Sicily; while the 
severity of Plato, which he unjustly called morose- 
iiess, offended that haughty prince. Aristippus 
acknowledged but two passions, pleasure and griefy 
as, the spring of all human actions f and these are 
diversified according to the temper and coriir 
plexion of every person. He derided the calmness 
and- serenity of the. mind, or exemption from all 
passion, in which others placed human hap|)inessj 
• regarding this as a mere inactivity, and a tiresome 
indolence. He likewise derided, the plain and 
simple way of living . ol^served by his old friend 
Antisthene^, and adjinired the ease, and voluptu*' 
busness of tl^ Sicjliap court. 

The AJegaric sect was instituted by Euglid, 
who, according to most authors^; was a native of 
M^K^^ > though others say he was born at Geta, 
Si city of Sicily. Hes^fTccted litigious disputes, and 
was, therefore, told by Socrates, . that he knew 
how to contend with sophists, but not with men. 
Accordingly he instituted, suitable to his conteti- 
tious humour, a Eect/ .vvjiicli at firnt. was called 
lilegaric, from tlie plac« of his birth, and atter^ 
war4 J. Eristic, . from its litigious and sophistical' 
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nature. Afterwards it wa.<t called Dkleette ; irhich 
name Dionysus, a Carthaginian, firsjL gave tiiis 
sect, because their discour de consisted of question 
and answer. 

£uclid aflfirmed that there was but one good, 
which is called by several names ; sometime* 
prudence, sK>metimes God, sometimes the mmd, 
and the like; and asserted there wa^ nothing 
opposite to good. 

His arguments were not founded on assump^ 
tion, but inference : and would not admit of disi 
putation by simihttide, asserting' that it consisted 
of similar or dissimilar ; if of similar, it was the 
most proper method to examine the things them- 
selves to which tb^ are similar : if of dissimilar, 
the comparison is or no use. 

The Eleae^ sect was instituted by Phaedo, an 
Elean, of a noble family. In his youth he had the 
misfortune to be taken by pirates, who sold hiin 
ss a slare. Socrates often observed him^ and, 
being (^leased with his aspect, persuaded Cebes, 
according to Aulus Ge!ltus, though Ls&rtius says 
k was either ^Alcibiades of Plato, to buy him.;, 
from which time he addicted himself diligently to 
phibsophy, was a constant disciple of Socrates, 
and so much esteemed by Plato, that he called 
that most excellent discourse of the immortality 
•f the «o*il, after him, Ph«do. 

But the most eminent of all the sects derived 
from Socrates was the Academic, who took theft 
denomination from the place where their schoql 
was erected. Plato was the chief of tbij? sect. 
He ln^ a plentiful fortune; and after being for 
sometime a schokr'of Socrates, be travelled into 
<iiffere«t parts in order to gather fresh knowledge 
from the greatest raatteri oihis time. In Italy he 
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^rtcidiect the doctrine of Pytbi^ora^, »nd s«ems to 
have taken many things from the writings of 
'Moses, and other Hebrew prophets, which Ire pro*- 
iMkbly met wkh during his travels in Asia. Some 
f>ersons regard him as the inventor of dialogue, 
kmt others say he only refined and polished it. 
The anal ft ie method of reasoning, is generally 
Iftscrib^ to him. Instances of this method are to 
be iouod in the writings of Euclid, ApoHonius, 
i^^^piiSy and other ancient geometricai writers* 
^tlato heM mathematical learning of ilie greatest 
use in all parts of human knowledge, requirinr 
ihat all his scholars should be previously instructed 
ia the elements of geiometry. 

The philosophy <^ Plato was held in great vene* 
tati6n during the first ages of Christianity, which, 
perhaps, proceeded from his teaching that God 
tad one only begotten son, whose power extended 
over all creatures* In short, the notions of this 
great philosopher agree, in many points, with the 
tenets pf the Christian religion. 

Plato held that the soul was immaterial and tm*- 
mortal; that it was free and independefit, but 
Subject to necessity or fate. He diligently cul- 
tivated the science of morality, which he has dif- 
fused through ail his works. His principles, as 
iar as we huve been able to collect them from 
Us writings^ may be reduced to- the following 
heads : 

*' The end and aim^ of all human actions is some 
good ; and thtrei* a sovereign good, which every 
soul pant5^ after. This sev«refgii good must needs 
be perfect, soJdy sufficient by itudf ; and such 
as whoever knows it, ardently seek^ the possession 
©f that alone, without Uie least omcem for any 
tth«f tbii^gs»> btit sufih. a» are made perfect by 
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those, which have some relatiort to it. But thfe 
can only be foond hi that infinite Being, wlio is the 
father and original cause of ail other beings ; who 
not only gives to things known whatever they 
contain of truth, and to intelligent beingf the 
faculty of knowing them ; but who h also the 
author of their exii^tence and essence, being him- 
self above all essence, both in respect to time and 
power. Without the knowledge and- possessibn 
of this good, all other things are useless. And 
though ail men desire it, and hav^ some idea of it, 
yet they do not well know what it is : nor can thefj 
thoroughly comprehend it, either by their oWn 
meditation, or by any certain and invariable ih-. 
formation from others : for which reason there are 
but very few men who arrive at happiness hi hk 
world, and none who can obtain it in perfection. 

*'. All the happiness we can possibly arriveat* 
here below, amounts to no more than the enjoy- 
inent of a goo^, whicii is only the production and 
emanation of that sovereign good, or something 
that resembles it. This good, which may be com- 
pared to the light and eye-§ight, is like • the image 
of the sun, but not the sun itself; this good, i^ 
knowledge and truth, which produce simclity and 
justice, by which we are, as far as possible^ united 
and made like to God : and also the love of that 
superlatively excellent Being, from whence results 
a pleasure that is pure, virtuous, and without re- 
morse. If the soul retires pure, unsullied by any 
cpntagion of the body, as not having willingly had 
any commerce with it-, but, on the contrary, havittg. 
as it wwe, always shunned it, and been always 
recollected within itself by continual meditation j 
that is, by truly philosophising,^ and eiifectualljr 
jeacuing tp die, for. pbik)«ophy is the preparalkifi 
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for death : if the soul, retires in this disposkion, 
it goes to a Being Hke itself; to a Being divine, 
itnmorial, and replete with wisdom, where it lives 
in the enjoyment of wonderful felicity, delivered 
from all its errors, ignorance, and fears ; from all 
those passions and affections, which once tyran- 
nized over it ; and from all the other evils attend- 
ing human nature ; and leads a truly celestial life 
to all eternity. So tliat besides the most glorious 
and most certain rewards, that good men receive 
in this world, both from God and man; and the 
good things which probity naturally procures for 
those who constantly practise it; they receive, 
after their deaths, rewards both immense and in- 
numerable. Whereas the wicked are punished, 
in another life, proportionabty to the crimes they 
have committed in tbis." 

After the deatli of Plato, his disciples divided 
into two sects ; the first remained in the old aca- 
demy, the other took possession .of i\\e Lycaeum. 
The rest were called Perijjatetics, of whom Ari- 
stotle, a native of Stagy ra, was the chief. He 
was the first of the ancient philosophers who gave 
. tts a complete methodical system of morality, at 
lestst, of those whose writings we have left. He 
made great improvements in logic, as well as 
other parts of philosophy ; invented categories, 
formed the syllogism, and determined several 
modes and figures ; <letected the arts of sophistry, 
wrote a great number of books on metaphysics, 
physics, natural history, ;&c. The fete of the 
writings of this philosopher is strange ; and it is 
surprising to $nd men judge so differently of the 
same thing in th^ same age : men Imve been ex^ 
communicated and treated as heretics for reading 
them. tQ their disciples : at other times .they have 
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been k^odmed itiio the sclniob and umverskieK, 
and BO other phiiosophY suffered io hes tettght* 
They have^ in one a^e^ been k>eked upon, «• the 
stand^d of tmth, their author has been stiled the 
genius of nature, and his performaaoes the liigiMst 
pitch of human wit. At olher Iknes^ thk phi^ 
sophy ^as been treated ^ Irifling, verboie, empty^ 
and utigious ; and the discoveries of the' modems 
hav^ demonstrated^ that his opinions, wkh regard 
to the pb«rnomena of ooature^ were aitogetfaof 
erroneous. 

Another branch of the sdiool of Socrates wtn 
the Cynics. Andsthenes was the founder of tbii 
sect, and had, among others, tlie femous Dtojipenes 
fo€ bin scholar. What Mr, Bayle has sasd of 
Diogenes, may be generaUy applied to^ the phi» 
losophers of this sect, " That they were of the 
number of Uiose exUaordinary per8<ms^ whf» carry 
every thing into extremes, without exceptii^ even 
reason itself; and who verify the maxim, that 
there is no great genius witiioul a nMxIure of folly. 
They iiad l^ned from Socrates, tiiait morality was 
ii»e most useiul of all the sciences, aad wmit de* 
served our greatest care ai>d appiica^on. From 
ibis true principle, they absurdly concluded^ that 
logic, naiund philosophy, geometry, rausie» the 
liberal arts and sciences ; in short, every tlung that 
did not immediately relate to the science of mo* 
rality, was to be despised and negtected. 

The fundamental maacim of their doctdbe was, 
^o live in conformity to the rules of virtue which 
is sufficient to make men happy. But the con- 
sec|uences they drew firom thence, were, in some 
things^ too rigid, and in others too remiss. The 
gods, said tl^y, have need of nothing ; tiiis is 
iheir proper and naturdi couditioo; thos^ thece^ 
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fore, which need only a few tbhigs, the most 
rtscm^k them. In order to procure this happy 
indepeiKlence, an^ to dn^w with what an utter 
indt^ehce they looked upon riches, pleasures^ 
honours^ &c. they pretended that men ought en« 
tirely to renounce all the conveniences of iSe, and 
voiitfitarily reduce themselves to the most extreme 
poverty; and they aocordmgly pursued this maxim 
in their manner of living : a long beard, a doak, 
a staff, and a wallet, made up the whole of their 
aHire, equipage, goods, and chattels. Diogenes^ 
kt his part, would have no other habitation than 
a tub 5 his wooden cup too, when he found he 
coukt drink out of the hollow of hit hand, was 
thrown away. Antisthenes said, ** He had rather 
lose his senses, than be sensible of the least plea^ 
sure." They thought themselves entitled freely 
to make use of whatever came in their way, with- 
out troubling themselves whether they had the 
owner's consent or not ; which practice they 
justified in this manner : ''All things, said they, 
belong to the gods ; but the sages are friends to 
^fie gods, and all things are common among friends; 
therelore all things belong to the sages.*' They 
also ridiculed all human establishments, believing 
themselves bound by no other law than the law of 
nature, of which they had very erroneous notions. 

The sect of the Stoics had its origin from that of 
the Cynics. The author of it was ,2^o, who, 
having 6rst been a scholar of Crates, and after* 
wards a hearer of other j>hilosopherfi, at last in* 
stituted this new sect. This philosophy formed 
some great nien, and charmed a great number of 
people, by Hs proud and ostentatious principles. 
It aims at nothing less than fortifying men against 
bodily torments, and arming them against the 
A 4 2 
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blows of fortune. 2^noJmagined thp wdrld 1(? be, 
an aiiimal ; whereof the supretne God was th^. 
soul, or tlie active prinpiple ; an<i,in^lcr the pas^. 
sjve principle. , That .eternal intelligent Being: 
which produced all things, and.dii:ects them by 
his providence, was, in the. opinion of tixe Stoics,; 
nothing but a fiery substance ; or, as it were, an 
operative mechanic fire ; whereof some parts ani- 
mated plants, beasts, and mien ; . whilst others, 
more, subtle and elastic, made the gods in the sun, 
and in all the stars. The/ believed the goda. 
themselves, (the supreme God only excepted,) 
would one day be destroyed by. fire, with the rest 
pf the world ; which, in their opinion, was to^ 
undergo several conflagrations, after a certain/ 
period, oi* revolution of years. \ They held, that. 
the souls of men were, after death, re-united tO; 
tliat subtle air, from whence they had been taken ;» 
but they believed them corruptible, and made, 
thena subsist no longer, at farthest, than the cOn-. 
flagration of the world : nay^ some of them did not 
allow even this privilege but to the souls of their 
sages. They placed the sovereign happiness of 
ipan in virtue, as the only means of procuring him 
a solid and lasting pleasure. The Stoics were the 
fast of all the philosophers derived from Thales, 
and conclude tlie succession of the Ionic school. 

. Pythagoras, whom niost believe a Samian, was 
the founder of the Italic sect. He continued a 
great while in Egypt to, learn their mysteries.. 
Some authors tell us, that he was made a prisoner 
l^y C^mbyses, who sent him to Babylon, where he 
became i^railiar with the Magi and Chaldeans, and 
was acquainted with the prophet Ezekiel. None 
of tlie philosophers had more disciples than Pytha- 
goras, r He enjoined &n exact submission to all he 
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said, and imposed a rigorous silence on his sch6lars 
for two years. Temperance was the virttip he 
most earnestly fecommei^ded, as absolutely 'nece^-f 
sary to bring the body to an entire suojectioa. 
He held the pre-existence of the soul, and the 
metempsychosis, or migration of souls firom one 
body to anothtir. Of this sect were Empcdocles; 
Archytus, and Philolaus ; and to them, it must be 
owned, we are indebted for the true system of the 
universe, which places the sun in the Centre atid 
the earth in the planetary chorus. 
. " Pythagoras,'* says Mr. Bayle, " laboured use- 
fully to reform and instruct the world. His elo- 
quence must have been very powerful, sinc« 
his exhortations influenced the inhabitants of a 
large city, famous for its corruption of manners, 
to banish luxury, and live according to the rules 
of virtue. He prevailed even with the ladies 
to part with all their fine clothes and ornaments^ 
and to present them as an offering to the principal 
deity ot the place. It was his principal care to 
correct the abuses committed in the marriage state; 
without which, he thought, neither public peace, 
liberty, a good foi^m of government, or other 
things of the like nature, for which he assiduously 
laboured, could make the people happy. His af» 
fection for the public good made him offer his in-* 
structions to the great at their own palaces. He 
had the good fortune and glory of having formed 
disciple? who proved excellent legislators ; such as 
Zaieucus, Charondas, and others. 

He had two methods of teaching: the one 
for strangers, whi^h was obscure and enirmati* 
cal; the other for his own disciples, whicn was 
plain and instructive. It is not known whether he 
left any thing in writing ; but certain it is, that we 
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>*yeiH)w»^kjgof ius^taot The littfc poens, 
called '* Tb^ gflwn Ver,se8 pf JPythagoi:as/' .wa$ 
cp^p^s^d by i^i^Q of bis disciples^ wliicb some 
9Skv\ to be J^yajsi ptKyr& ftfopodocle^, As be 
«H^e great usQ #f grii^in^^ or tbesbience of 
«uii^bi»P6i. m wp«^ssir)g bis jtlioiights ; hje said Ui^t ~ 
Vkfim* bQ^Ui« Dri^iKL^ip ^apd ev^ji Cod himselFi 
Wmr^ IH>Uiii>g but bari^^Dy, 

TtMB s^tfi wbkb sprung: fiom tbe Italic, ipay 
bf» i^dwe^d ^ fpiVf^ Jkb« IfetiljclitMwi^ tbe JEfeatic, 
tbe Sceptic or P^rrboiji^o, »d ttue JE^icuWji. 

JH^rw;IH*s, fey tb^ ^dyiui^e of a gopd g«niis, 
Wfljs waiter <)f tbat )cpowIedge> wbidl^ Qtbera.fkCi 
HSiife witb difficulty ^qd paii^ul ig^e^cli^s. His 
•oQt^mpUUvie d;ispo)iii|ou« ioiMi f outtimut for tbe 
V^orW, made bim Iw^ r^tixeinoU wa solitude. 
Accordipgly^be witM^w bwowelf from the society 
(d men, wid spent bU tiaae on tb^ top of a solitary 
|w?untai«, b^owng: tbe foUies and vjwjities of 
Ibe world. 

He beld that fire is tW principle <^f aU things ; 
for.ef ^re> all things are ijaade;^ ^ndlnlo fire all 
things shall resoi^ve. That all Uungs are made by 
contrariety, and the wbcile flows like a river. 
That the univer^ was b<^uaded^ and that there is 
o&e world which was made of fire, and shall 
again be set on fire, at a certain period. Cor ever, 
and tiat thift n done by fa|£. That the soul of 
tJ)e world is an «»ibalation of the humid parts 
thereof, and that the Essence of fate is a ratio/ or 
proportion, permeating through the universe, 
which fiite is an ethereal bo4yi the seed of the 
generaU.ton of all things. 

Tliis opinion, that fire is the principle of aU 
things, was also asserted by Hippasus the Py 
tibagorean* whom f lul^r^b join* with Heraclitus i 
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aw* rt is pft^aWe, that Hefaclitus^ being his disd*. 
pie, received it from him, ^ 

Deftiocritus, the cfefief of the Elcatic swct, was 
of a temper vety diflferettt ft&iti that of Merafdl*- 
tus : he had a smi^g e^tiritenance, httd diverted 
himself mlh laughing at the ridk^lous passion 
which itten discovered ktc triftes> the diligence and 
pains they used to obtain theiA, and the regrei 
and grief they showed tipoft afty loss ot disap*- 
pointment. The people of Abdera, aihong whoift 
' be lived, obsetting him to kugh frequently, be- 
gan to ^r he Was mad, and sent for the iamou^ 
Hippocrates to cure hrimv ; but ^hat celebrated phy- 
sician was soon con^^noed that he, mfstead of hid- 
ing a kinalidc, W*s one of the wisest of men; 
Deiflocritus wa« Ihfe ittvewtor of the de<?tritt« ctf 
atoms, and t tiaciium, or the corpuscular pMk>* 
sopliy. 

Pyrrho Was the chief ^ Ihtf Sceptic*. He 
affirmed men could only judge by appearance^ 
of truth a«d ftilsehood^ aivd, therefore, cottckided, 
. that the mind ought to conikiwie in sutjpense, 
and not determine any thfn||^. AH the subtilky 
•of this sect lay hi discovering reasons lor dim- 
.dencc and distrust, in things which appeared 
plain and evident. 

The aatholf of thetet«ec€ v^s Epicurus, wlib 
is said to have written rtiore than any other of the 
philosophers. He* plK^ the sovereign good ill 
VrrtiNHw pleasure. The wrong inteTpretation of 
1»r8 opinions, and the ab^rse his discipks made of 
them, has brought his philosophy into disre|>ut<3, 
and caused it to be decried as the source of vlt^ 
and immorality. He held atoms and a vacuum 
to be the principles of things, and asserted, con- 
trary to Ari-^oitle, and others, that the world Wa«f 
not eternal; nay, he affirmed, th«e ^ere sf 
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sible marks of its iVewness ; ur^H among ot] 
things, the rise of the .arts anJ^pences as 
deniable proofs of its small continuance. Luc 
tius, in his elegant poem » iias given us his i 
trine of the universe, providence, &c. 

Aledicine was introduced intoGreece about 1 1 
years before the Christian era, by Melampus, 
Argive ; and JLsculapius and Hippocrates, the j 
celebrated of- all physicians, were natives ij 
Greece. Architecture, as appears iirom the ve 
names of the principal orders, owes its perfectil 
to the Greeks. Though sculpture had its orig 
in Asia and Egypt, it derived its lustre and [ 
fection from Greece, where Pericles and a mj 
titude of other excellent sculptors laboured 
vmulalion of each other, to render sculpture,! 
nourable, by an infinite number of works, whd 
have been the admiration of all ages, 
most eminent sculptors were Phidias, LysippJ 
Praxiteles, Myron, Scopas and Polycleles. Apolj 
dorus, a painter of Athens, who lived about if 
V3d Olympiad, discovered tfie secret of rep 
sen ting to the life, and in their greatest bead 
the variouiobjectsof nature, not only by the correj 
ness of his design, but principally by the perl| 
tion of the colours, and the proper distributi 
of shades and lights. Zeuxis, the pupil of Ap 
lodorus, appears to have exceeded his masfl 
Parrhasius, ^mtd was thexival of Zeuxis ; and| 
them succc€ykd A penes of Cos, Aristides 
Thebah, ai]d^rotogenes the Rhodlan, who < 
ried the art oF painting to the greatest perfe 
k ever arrived at. 
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